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‘Tans book is an efiert to present both the meaning and 
[Process of education in a new and truer light. The word 
dynamics in the ttle will perhaps suggest the point of 
view. The autbor’s chief exnphasisis upon the conception 
of becoming. In fect, the term becoming might well 
Ihave been wsed in making up the title of the book, #0 
defnively and precisly is the author's effort that of 
‘applying this conception tothe study of human experience 
{in general and of education in particular 

‘The analyses as berein made are bat the latest in a long 
developing line of attempts to deal with that ever crucial 
‘sue the fact of change, The anthar's spécific purpose, 
however, is to offer the fact of becoming as an alternative 
‘and corrective to the atomism all too pervasive in current 
scientific efforts at treating human phenomena, Too 
slaviahly have peychology and the social eciences followed 
the methods devised by the exact sciences for dealing with 
Physical problema In the degree that we grant success 
to the author's effort, in like degree may education hope to 
‘profit from the more fitting methodology thos made 
availble. 

ony indeed have been the efforts to deal with the fact 
cf change. That times do shift and new things succeed 
the old has of course been remarked time out of mind, 
Bat mere shift, mere succession, could never satisfy. 
‘With such neither the thinking mind nor the coutrlling 
Tuand could deal. The abiding ond recurrent were thus 
‘early exalted. With Plato and others, mumber and the 
‘even moving stars were taker as painting to the anvarying 
highest good. Aristotle advanced the conception of 
[biologic growth in which a change bounded in soope and 
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lienited im time seecned to show itself obedient to timelens 
formand species. Thus, it appeared, cond lawless change 
‘be tumed, and dogma and status made safe—a conception 
and programme which fendal society and chrch were 
‘only too glad to accept. Moder eclence alo egen its 
conquering careet along similar lines. For it, ad 
‘apparent sift and succession there ruled eternal laws fixed 
from all ime. Granted but knowledge of what now is, 
‘then could the whole future be foretold. In this manner 
‘were determined in advance " the fixed events of fate'a 
remote decrees” Apparent novelty was thus in fact but 
hhuman ignorance. Becoraing was unfolding and no more, 
But a new temper arose. Max found faith in himeelf 
and dazed to dream of & progressive improvement of 
human society which man by his effarts would bring 
Human institutons should yield to buman will, In 
building this mew conception of progress science helped. 
Geology showed for the earth itself x history in which 
secnlar developenent was dearly evident to view. Mean- 
while, the study of human kistory also became genetic. 
‘And the great Darwin gave impetus to tbe changing view. 
Jn evohution, decoming was increasingly conceived a9 
determined not antecedeatly, but ia end through the 
‘current action of factors resident within the system under 
<onsideratiog. From the same biologic original not oaly 
could diverse results arise, bat in every case the fature 
history seemed aot as yet determined, Moreover, in 
Individual development, ontogeny, ithas sppanted in out 
Gay that the outcome is determined not in advance, that 
even bere the process is also conditioned as it ‘goes. 
Becoming is increasingly accepted a no longer mare 
untoldtcg, 


‘The older views, of course, bung oa and still doin many 
ways, Some have Sought of evolution ax merely a 
grander mode of electing the eternal will and purpose 
fixed from before the beginning of time. For these, 
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Decoming sill remains somehow antecedently or at least 
extemally determined. A ore scholarly group would 
‘maintain the aristocratic tradition, and hold to the 
ceszential timeleas character of Reality. For these, the 
‘proces which we sce is of appearance only. Thove who 
‘thus hold seem mest to fear for the Values lest they find no 
farmer other basis than the exigencies of human experience, 
‘At any cost maz must be controlled. For all such, 
‘becoming, being exsentially timeless, both is and ls aot 
‘what tt soama to be. 

For our author, however, becoming is what it is, ax 
obvious fact of hmmman experience. Look where we will, 
at the large or at the azall, our world is constantly in the 
proctiaafbecoming. And the prooessis one of continuous 
and cumulative change, wlike obgervable both in the 
‘subject and in the object pole of relation ax well as in the 
relation itsel. The proper if not the only way of 
“approaching this fact of becoming is Girough the Inman 
act, Any particular single behaviour act is to be requrded 
‘ot asa result of some permancat quality or condition but 
rather as a passing moment in the sequence of changing 
‘procesnes and inter-relatins of processes. Each such act 
‘is thus determined partly by the preceding ucts, partly by 
the structure of the varios processes, eflective at the 
‘moment, and partly by that organized directing which 
‘may properly be called parposiveness, though this need 
notin any strict sense be either tsleological or conscious. 
‘Such is the conception of becoming which we are herein 
‘asked to study. 

‘At the cutset, ceference was made to scientific atomism 


‘becoming above sketched, natural science bas in its 
field been ochieving the greatest sppareat success yet 
‘known fo man. We are not called upon to approve all 
‘that has been done in the ame of this science, but its 
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commanding influence none can deny. Tt would appear, 
too, that these soovesses of matunal scinnce have proved 
1 try dazzting to highly trained minds ia other Gelds as 
‘to the common mat. Scientific methods devised for 
dealing with physical problems heve been allowed to 
Actermine the methods used for dealing with human 
phentmena, even though in $0 doing the most valuable 
slements in human life had thereby to be refused a just 
consideration. 

‘The history of these natural scientific methods we may 
‘trace to Newton and to his acceptance of the Cartesian 
Gualism. The study of science was by the mind, but the 
object of such study exctuded any and all ind, Newton, 
counted that "God is the beginning formed matter in 
solid, masey, hard, impenetrable, movable particles... 
30 very bard as never to wear or break to pieces,” Al 
physical phenomena were the resalt of the moving and 
compounding of such particles. Granted the laws oftheir 
‘movements, all their future movements could be foretold 
from the state of affairs at any given tine of reference, 
‘All the more canaplex phesociena were at bottom explic- 
able {a terms of these simplest elements, the " higher " 
‘thus ia terms of the “lower.” Secondary qualitin as 
colour, sound, taste, or touch became as such wnceal, 
being of necessity reduced to their physical components 
‘The mind of man as a natural phenomenco was itself ult 
mately to be explained im terms of phyuics and chemistry. 

‘Of course, peychology could not in fact begin with the 
‘Physical ator. On that basis it could not even get a start 
‘toward itself. Bot it could use this method of stractural 
sanalytis, begioning a3 far down 0s it was pousble to go, 
‘and this the natural scientic schoo! of paychalogy hs 
done. The beginning clement hes been such us te con- 
itfoued relex or the single stimulus-response bond. On 
‘the bass of this unit-element of study was a! explanation 
of peychalogical phenomena to be bailt, That much hes 
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‘been achieved by this paychology the writer ofthese lines 
Ihas no wish to deny—be feels himse}f mnch indebted to it 
but just as Newton ignored or denied sccondary 
qualities, 40 do these poychologists tend to belittle or 
ignore conscious action and purposing and perwonality at 
least until these can be explained in terms of the simple 
elemento assured to undertieall else. The result has been 
1 piychology better fitted to describe the movement of 
rats than to guide the richer lives of mea. Under its 
influence education—unless otherwise counteracted—bae 
tended ta reduce itael{ to such mechanical processes as 
Iabits, sidly and other assignable procedures, More 
recently measurement as the willing bandcroaiden of the 
‘movement has attracted many, particalarly in the United 
‘States, by its procalsa of mare efficient reaults. The nctoal 
remalt haa beeo am eves: move desiccated dryness. And 
sow at length the tide turns. 

Several things bave united to Cur acceptance away 
‘rom this atomistic effort to trent of life. A general sense 
of its failure has prepared the way for the more human, 
even if at timea bizare, efforts of Freud and his schoo! to 
Aral quite directly with persouality ax uch. Tt i the old 
story : osture driven out of the door comes back throngh 
the window. The Gestalt movement is another sign that 
‘mechanical simples do ot sufice for dealing with human 
‘experiences. Even laboratory experiments on rats seem, 
to deny tbe single S-R bood theory or anything like it 
And ail farther bas later physics left Newton and axpoted. 
his urwarranted metaplrysica) assumptions. The new 
science calls in quastin the ldnotions of scientific method. 
Meanwhile from the time of William James there had been 
growing movernent which, founding the study of man 
‘upon fhe actual human experience, had elready anticipated 
‘the implications of moders physics here pertinent, It is 
in tine with this last tendency, as developed by Dewey. 
that our author writes, 
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‘The reader, then, is asked to see im the pages which 
follow a most serious effort to bring educational method 
logy abreast of the best modern thought. The com 
‘ception of becoming hax been happily chosen as the key 
‘to amore adequate approach. By means of it even logic 
takes oo more dynamic character and becomes therein 
‘more usnfal in a changing civilization. Behaviour, with 
‘which poychology is fandamentally coocemed, is defined 
ia & manner promising of highly fruitful resuite, The 
stimulus-resporse conception is reinterpreted so as to give 
it a stl usefal bot distinctly eobordinate position 
‘Learning is conceived in far more useful fashion, relating 
{ton the ane band (o the essential purposiveness of conduct 
and on the other to an all pervasive structure building 
The role of the educator is sketched in clearer lines 23 we 
sve the child in purposeful activity becoming increasingly 
seli-directiog through the responsible application of 
intelligence to his own experience. In the aggregate ax 
‘well as in detail the study and practice of education 
promise to be cutecially forthered. Hard will be that 
reader to please and far advanced his previous thinking 
‘who does Rot leave this book feeling distinctly indebted 
to its very capable author. 
Wosuw H. Kivpatacn, 


Teachers College, 


Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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In present day American educational thought a student 
of educational method is confrouted by a great variety of 
<conficting positions, il digested ideas, and contradictory 
[practices Education is a new science, and has borrowed 
freely fcom different sourees, has adopted cosoepts and 
‘eategories from many felds, and is utilizing methods 
belonging to diflerent—often conflicting theories, Apart 
feom mete tradition, its orginal practices emerged from 
‘the philosophy of the period of enlightenment, and these. 
are till tobe found side by sie with procedures and think- 
ing prompted by the application of modern scientific 
method. More tecendly have come the theories and 
practices of the so-called progresives, which, if thoroughly 
‘examined, wil be fond to be fundamentally in 

to those of oth these other tendencies. We can thnx 
observe the paradoxical situation of creative education 
for a dyaamic society operating in conjunction with types 
‘of education that aim to drill future generations in the 
static essentials of culture, Child-centred schools that 
‘emphasize the integration of an active personality are 
‘trying to foster respect for an integrated peesonality while 
often basing their treatment of children on a psychology 
the method of which dissolves personality into atomistic 
and mechanistic aggregates of traits, reflexes, and ioborn 
tendencies, 

Within this general confusion in current exlucational 
‘thought, there are many phases that seem to arise 
from mere incidental practice possessing 0 apparent 
‘theoretical basis. However, there i essentially some kind 
caf philosophy, oF some icd of general theoretical position 
Dehind all educational practice, whether implicitly assumed 
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oF explicitly stated, although this is view that has been 
Tepodiated by som: recent schools of thought. Absence 
of explicit statements of theoretical positions, and the 
contradiction of practices, are doe to lack of * thinking 
‘throngh,” lack of intelligent refection, and lack of 
methodological inquiry. This need of an adequate 
theoretical background is especially evident in our prom 
renive education. Tis assumptions are by no means 
lear, and its practices often show lack of eysteraatic 
‘thought. Our progresive educational thought has 
reconstructed itself saly in part. It continues to cling 
‘to viewpoints and peactices that spring from an outlook 
entirely different from the oat to which it openty hols 

‘Thia situation of antithesis and contradiction is by no 
smeana unique in education. [tis shared by all humanist 
and social sclences. But the isue seems to be sharper in 
the fied of education. Edocation's fonction is to guide 
the thinking of future generations, and consequently it i 
cxpecially ioportant in {his field to guard against ten- 
sdencies that hamper ciearness of thought 

‘The bulk of our present educational thinking and 
practice is based on the old view that human if, culture, 
land moral syetems are essentially static and unchanging : 
that conduct and homan experience can be explained and 
understood in terms of static, substantive concepts; that 
change and processes are unreal and secondary to the 
‘xistential unit-realites and that the role of education. 
is to Bx in the minds of the young generation established 
truths, valves, and informations. Recent trends in 
education have created aims very diferent from those 
‘exinting previously; yet withal these new trends have 
been unable to maintain consistency in their positions, 
and they still wie methods of thinking and concept 
that belong to the very educational theory they are 


opponing, 

‘A situation such as this is due primasily to an inade- 
‘quacy of methodological stsdy. The educatianal aims of 
today demaod thorough changes in educational thought 
‘5.4 whole, end inits underiying fondamental conceptions 
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This ia troe not only of edvcation. It is true of all 
domains of thought. 

‘Bridgman has pointed out that “ each new activity in 
the domain of thought calls for new reconsideration of 
some fandamental conceptioas.”” This is precisely what 
the humanistic sciences need today. Tbe history of 
‘thought reveals many such transformations in the feld of 
thinking, The most recent and the most thorough-going 
has been the one productive of the " scientific method. 
This method has revolutionized thinking in natural 
sciences and has freed i from the abstract and frnithes 
speculations of medieval philosophy. For the lst century 
this method of the exact scizaces has had such brilant 
results that it has beex uncritically accepted by all other 
feciences, and bas coloured our ways of thinking t0 eich 
an extent that the nineteenth century can rightly be called 
the era of the scientific method. The fact that such a 
‘method might not be suitable for the purposes of the 
aman sciences bas been overiooked. Only recently, and 
also aniy in part, the social and bumanistic sciences bare 
[grown awaze of the diflerences of their own subject matter 
from that of the exact sciences, and have rade some 
attempts towards the construction of « methodology of 
their own. There have been in this connection efforts to 
recomsider the assamptions on which the method of the 
natural sciences is built, because thinkers in the feld of 
‘human sciesces are gradually reaching the conviction that 
some iraportant aspects of human experience have been 
consistently neglected or misinterpreted, and that this 
aglect and misinterpretation is dive to some peculiarity 
in the structure of the ecient method and its assump- 
tions. 

Tin this connection the ides of “ method “itself needs 
laridcation. Tecan beinterzreted in twoways. Method 
may mean a genera? intelligent acd tatsmel way of 

wwestigation. Method in this sease incladat reqitire- 
nents bike the fair and objective observation of facts, the 
evaluation of data with the best avaable critical thought, 

* kale of Maden Plgpc. 2 
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logical and unbiased procedure in their treatment. 
‘Method thus understood presents the most general cou- 
Altions of rational inquiry, bot does not limit itself to 
specife techniques. If method is taken in this wider 
sente, one can accept the statement that there isa method 
‘general and common to all scientific investigation, no 
matter what the specific feld ix 

‘On the other band, method may refer merely to a 
certain speciic technique, to certain specific devices, 
certain specific ways of observation and of treatment of 
Gata, Method in the first semse can be applied to any 
type of problem and raust be applied to all problem, 
‘Method in Che latter sense is specific, and is specifically 
adapted to. certain type of problem only. The scientific 
‘method, ast has come to be understood inits applications 
to education and human sciences in geaeral, is a method 
in the latter sense. It has identified itself with quantita: 
tive measurement, separation of variabies, statistical 
treatment of data, and a laboratory attitude towards 
human personality sed the phenomena of human 
‘conduct, 


Recent educational thonght has in very great measure 
pinned its faith on the scientific method in such « zazrower 
sense. It has even gone further: it has very largely 
‘misinterpreted thet raethod. In many educational 
theories of today scientific method is taken at its face 
valve as its own standard and as a sure guarantee of 
scientific renuts, It is aften believed that all that is 
pecessary in order to attain a desired result, is to apply 
some specific scientiic procedore. The application of 
staistce, for instance, is expected to render adequacy and 
sclentifc valve toany inadequate research ot investigation 

‘There is ove fundamental methodological error ia wach 
san attitude, namely, that « method does not carry wrth 
ftoelf the criteria fr its adequacy. Method isa toal, and 
its virtue depends on how adequately it helps te form and 
40 solve the problems in the fed to which it is applied. 
‘Bach type of subject matter bas its owa unique character- 
istics. To these, method must adapt itself, 
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I the case of « transfer of a method from one Sela to 
enother, one first must investigate the structure of 
Phenomena in the cespective Selds before proceeding to 
apply certain tecbriques ix dealing with them. In the 
specific case of the application of the scientific method (in 
its narrower sense) to the burman sciences this precaution. 
bas not always been observed becamse of an uncritical 
faith in the omnipotence of the method in question. The 

mate connection between the scenic method and ite 
sriginal subject matter has been lost sight of, and the 
method has been regarded not asa tool, not as secondary 
to the demands of the subject of investigation, but as 
primary and selfsuficient. Quantitative measurement 
and Inboratory experimentation under artifcial and 
abstract conditions have proved valuable tools in the 
investigation of physical phenorene. Therefore, it is 
fasuroed that the results of such procedure will be of the 
sane scientific value, and of the stine adeqoacy, in dealing 
with the quite ditereat problem of homan conduct, The 
search for ultimate elementary unite has been one of the 
main alms of the exact sciences. Psychology, in adopting 
‘he scientific method, bas toocften purtied these sumeaims 
yet without questioning how valuable aod how suitable 
Such proceduce is for am adequate dealing with peychie 
phenomena, The result has been that problems in the 
humanistic sciences have been formulated und selected by 
the method! rather than by the needs in the Seid itvell, 
‘The method bas first blued our view of the subject 
‘matter, and thea taken upon itself to decide what facts, 
and results ave to be regarded as important. 

‘This divoteing of subject matier from its particular 
‘method, the uncritical transter af the method of ove feld 
to another field of different type, has proved fatal for 
resetrch in the human sciences, especially as the subject 
shatter in the later Selds i plastic, ying to a method 
of treatment rather than forming or moniding it as inthe 
‘case of the physical sciences. 

‘The disastrous efiects of such transfers art quite 
apparent today. Frederic A. Ogg has observed that 
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research in bomanistic and social sclances is lagging far 
‘behind research in exact aviences, and that "studies 
‘undertaken are illplanned, crudely executed, and barren 
of significant resulis, ‘Methods of investigation 
are imperfectly developed and fiekda capable of contribn- 
‘ing ichly to one another are not adequately linked up." 
Te is true that this state of research in the bumanistic 
sekences is in large measure dua to the complexity of the 
problems these elds offer; but itis aso toa large extent 
‘due to an uncritical acceptance of the technique of the 
‘exact sciences. Furthermore, method-courciousest 00 
‘he part of the humanistic sctesces, and efforts to construct 
methodologies of their own, have been curtailed by 
unquestioning acceptance of what bas been borrowed 
ebsewhere 

‘Another fact ignored by those using the technique of 
exact sciences in dealing with problems of huan conduct 
4 that ¢ method i cot an expty wensel which can beflled 
with new subject matter. Method, in its narrower sense, 
consists of certain body of general conceptions, of 
‘ategories of thinking, and of positive assumptions about 
taatter, existence, processes, interaction, the nature of the 
world, tnd so on. Behind each method of research there 
4 a certain philosophy. whether itis explicitly stated oF 
unconsciously assamed and implied in the structure of the 
‘method itselé, Thus the scientifc method indulges in 
some positive assumptions about reality, about substance 
ang its relation to the phenomena of Mle und the phyaleal 
world. Tt has also certain notions as to the category of 
inter-celation and interactivity, swumarized under its 
‘theory of causality. Many of these assumptions, if 
they were stated explicitly, would be recognized a 
corapatible with the basic theories held by the buman 
sciences at their present stage. Yet because they are not 
‘explicit they are seldom: brouglst to light and subjected to 
critica, although they infuence thinking indirectly 
through the methods of research and through certain 
‘concepts and categories employed. 


* Rewarch i te Hamas wad Sei Sime, pp. 170 
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Resistance i always encountered to any reconsideration 
‘of assumptions that are very deeply ingrained and taten 
for granted. In the case of the humanistic scimces any 
attack on these asramptions is complicated by the 
justiable prestige scientiic technique enjoys in its proper 
elds, Unesitial acceptance of this technique sup- 
‘presses questions of reconsideration as animportant and 
‘unnecessary, or bolds that the alternative to « particular 
Adopted scientific technique is « technique that is not 
scientifc—tbat barks back to medievalism. If the 
scientific method is believed to be utterly devoid of any 
bias, of any lack of objectivity, of any lac of positive and 
Limiting theories, then itis natural that the consideration 
of basic asaumptiona be thought of as an unnecessary and 
trivial task 

‘The danger in following the modes of thinking dictated 
by the method of the exact sciences is that the concepts, 
the categories, and the ways of formalating problems, 0s 
‘imported from the Seld of the exact sciences, may Bot be 
the best to use in dealing with the subject matter of the 
fhuan sciences. A diference in tbe phenomena in 
‘wumanistic sciences cals for a diferent set of concepts 
and categories of thinking, fr different methods for finding 
facts, and for different ways of formlating the problems, 
all of which can be adaquately accomplished only when 
new start is made ia the sethodology of these 
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a forther application ofthe methods of phyics und chemistry 
to the phywology of animals and plants. Yet the belie that 
ven an infinite succeeion of och investigations would 
‘ltimataly lead to 8 cmpeebenaive undermandig of vital 
anomena seans to be ene af Uhee isons which bind our 
‘ye to many interesting tril that abould tempt the waet- 
(Ue explcer 

The present Gieussion is not an attempt to advocate 
4 wholene rejection of the use of our eatrent scientific 
methods in the social scimsces and in education. ‘There 
is much to be gained by applying to the social sciences, 
what bas been achieved ia the way of research methods 
in the exact sciences, The barm that has cove through 
such application is due primarily to the exclusive and 
uncritical usage o certain techniques only, tothe monopoly 
of ‘certain speciic methods only. and to the lack of 
criticism of the fundamental anruraptions that accompany 
such applications 

Te is precisely because of this uncritical application of 
he scientiic method that we are justied in concentrating. 
attention on it in a discussion of dynamic education, 
seeing that the scentiSe method as discussed bere—despite 
its great value to education—bas incorporated, and tends 
to perpetuate, a host of positions and concepts that are 
delinitely unftted to deal adequately with social life and 
‘a changing world. Among these detrimental effects 
sponsored by an unthinking adoption of the scientifc 
method are the fostering of atomisns, seperation, fixed 
‘one-to-one relationships of cause and effect, mechanistic 
concepts, and very often a “ substantialization "of the 
fundamental concepts. This incorporetion of alien cca 
‘cepts into educational thinking is the natural result of act 
‘uperitial reverence for the technique of the scientific 
method. Education requires eroancipetioa from these 
dicta in order to give room for new outlooks and provide 
for the reconstruction and revision of its fundamentals, 
For this a eriticem of the Bodily transter of the techniques 
of the scieatiic method from the fields to which they are 


 Asiahony of Since, p19. 
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adapted to those fields to which they are not adapted is 
imperative, 

‘The present study is attempting, through an extensive 
‘excursion into all elds that have’ shown some evidence 
‘of dynamic tendencies, to reconsider certain current 
concepts used in education and other Inman sciences, 
‘expecially those having to do with experience. In the 
reconsideration of these concepts it is hoped to be able 
to fil ther with contect that will be heipfl in furthering 
the dynamic outlook, and especially in ditecting research 
i human experience and education to problems more 
relevant from such 2 standpoint than many now being 
studied. An effort will be made to reach the deep-lying 
Dbases from which any analysis of experience or of human 
phenomena must start, and then to apply the characteris- 
ties of such a basic concept to « group of working concepts 
such as experience, environment, concepts dealing with 
the relation of the individaa! to bis environment, and the 
dementary fucctions of the modes of thinking. 

Furthermore, an attempt wil also be made to state these 
concepts in operational tenns, end, as far as possible, 
not Umit their usage to any fined positive contents or 
theories of @ closed nature 

‘As the method or way of interaction of phenomena and 
of the constituent eementsof a complex situation isa basic 
clue te their understanding, an attempt will be made to 
Jook into the laws, modes, and wetbods involved in the 
intercourse of phenomena, seeking to provide thean with a» 
‘dynamic interpretation, and make them serve as & guide 
foc the analysis of human experience in the light of 
dynamic methodological principles, 
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‘Aux disciplines, intentionally or unintentionally, are 
‘centred eround certain elements, certain specific functions 
‘and aspects, which ean be analysed out of the grom total 
of the given phenomenon of experience Even the 
sunallest instance of reality has almost infinite possiblities 
‘of being disintegrated into smaller and simpler, or at any 
rte into diferent, elements or aspects, correspanding to 
‘the purpose of the study. 

‘Thus a piece of steel, for a technologist constructing & 
bridge, needs to be discriminated from other similar 
metals as to resistance, weight, durability. The physicist 
makes a further analysis of the same piece of steel. He 
vill consider the motion of its electrons, its magnetic and 
electrical ‘A chemist wants to know the 
chemical elensents that enter into the composition of steel, 
‘Each studies the same thing from a diferent point of view, 
‘and each, through the correspooding level of analysis, 
draws out the facts most needed for his purpose. 

‘Though each of these investigations may hold the find- 
ings ofthe other useful for supplementary explanations, the 
main weight of each study will lie around the fects drawn, 
from itsown level of analysis. in each case some ultimate 
Limit is st to the dissecting fonction of analysis, x certain 
level of decormposing is found as necessary for the study 
of certain types of phenomena. For the technologist, it 
isthe behaviour of steel, for the physicist, the behaviout 
of electron, for the chemist, the composing chemical 
cdements 

One could thus furnish a line of instances in which 
analysis prooteds farther and farther dowa tram whet # 
called " steel” in our ordinary experience. Yet in every 
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‘ase the main weight of the problem is set at a certain 
level of that proces tending trom the camplex to the 
clemental, 

This centre or Jevel of anslysis may be called a unit of 
study, A anit of study is a methodological necessity, 
inaperative for any discipline, in ander to limit the feld (0 
‘those elements and functions that ave important to the 
study undertakes, aod in order to secure an adequate 
Dass for the formulation of the problems. 

Units of study cannot be vet upexternally. They must 
{grow out of the specific purposes involved in specie cases 
Only in so far as there isa certain affinity of purpose can 
‘one talk ofa certain level of analysis fr a certain group of 
scjeaces. On this basis one may state that the sclenons 
dealing with human phenomena, though difleiag among 
themselves in specie purpose and in specific levels of 
analysis, dealin general ona fess elemental basis then the 
exact sciences. 





by others, alien to methodology. Thus, the influence of 
oetaphysics has identifed units of study with ultimate, 
existential reality ; while the authority of natural scienoey 
nas forced their last unit—which isan elemental, a simple, 
‘fram the analytic stendpoint—on sciences of an entizely 


static and ultimate. The result of these two influences— 
that of metaphysics and that of the natural sciences—o0, 
‘the buman scienoes (and on paychology expecially) ins 


a 
behaviour. And to explain the latter is, after all, the 
asin purpose of peychology. Im consequence we find 
‘edueational paychology buy, for examnpl, experimenting 
‘with fragmestary, uctzaportant learnings in Hts endeavour 
toexplain how learning oocurs. 

To be consistent with the tendeocy thas far followed, 
peychology should pert in its pursuit of the elemental 
down to the study of the atomic structure of nerve 
ccarents, In fact, it probably woold have done 90, were 
it not that such a study isso obviously within the province 
of physiology. The revult, at any rate, has been that 
certain functions in which prychology, a3 the science of 
shuman behaviour, should be interested, lave not been 
poticed, of at last bave not been dealt with. It in a 
Tecogmized fact that atomistic psychology has constructed 
‘ivelf around a unit that bears the influence of both the 
eta ‘outlook and the laboratory attitude of 
physical sciences, and that the unit for study of hursan 
bebaviour--sensation or the reBex—bas beea pushed too 
far dawn the line of analytic simplicity to provide for 
‘he impartial consideration of al the tactors and aspects 
of human behaviour important from the standpoint of 
imderstanding that belaviour. [t is necessary to centre 
attention around the phecoroena that are complex enough 
to include al aspects worthy of attention, and thea to 
consider the simpler functions and elements in the light 
‘of such more complex phenomena [t should be boroe in 
mind that in connection with buman behaviour the 
“analyteally spe and logically primary is ot necessarily 
‘imple and primacy froes the standpoint af Behavicue. In 
other words, i is wrong to asmurse that the last elements 
in analysis are the frst ones in experience. In studying 
experience, an arbitrarily selected simple unit is not to be 
assumed a5 the best one to start with. The point i, that 
in order to get a fsir statement and explacation of human 
‘and social phenomena, we should determine the unit of 
‘study in terma of these phenomena, so as to obtain a unit 
for analysis that includes everything that iscelevant ram 
this standpoint, 
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Experience used 28 an approach to life's phenomena, 
telle ue where to look for that starting point or anit of 
study. This unit of expetience might be called a simple, 
‘but only a simplo—that is, « simple only from «certain 
‘point of view, 28 there ace fo simples thal are to be con- 
‘Sdered equally simple from the points of view of all 

‘The analysis of macroscopic experience and of homan 
Dehaviour shows that dynazsic isan essential character- 
‘istic of both. Life and behaviour phenomena are 
‘procetses ; substanoas, objects, existentials are but 
passing elements in those processes taking on different 
aspects according to the role they have in that process, 
{te ionatural then that the demands of empirical metbod—~ 
to start with macroscopic experienceincludes. the 
necessity of starting with processes, with objects things, 
subjects in their interaction, In order to learn about 
experience we should keep the experiential situation 
intact, and that situation includes inter-relations and 
procesoes as well as comparatively static elements. Al 
‘ajor problems of human bebaviour—thase of organisa 
and environmental relations, relations of mind and body, 
intelligence, cansciousness, stimulos and reaction, and the 
role of meaning—can be adequately studied only frou? 
such a dynemic stendpoint. They must be regarded fist 
and foremost as parts of a dynamic, ongoing process of 
life, which we call experience, and of which the behaviour 
act isa unit 

‘The behaviour act, therefore, seems tobe an adequate 
unit of study or centre for the analysis of humen conduct, 
thrawing light on the properties and relations mentioned 
above, By dissecting the behaviour act we arrive at 
something that no longer can be calied behaviour. Yet 
‘this docs not meas, naturally, that analysis should for no 
purpose proceed further. We are anxious to emphasize 
‘the act that there are experiential lists to some qualities, 
and that those qualities cease to be when the nit is split 
‘any farther. To imow the qualities of water we must 
etndy water iteef im contact with other things, An 
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anaiyss into hydrogen and oxygen may prove belpful, 
‘bat we must take care not fo presume thet the aspects of 
Dehaviour of either hydrogen or axyged are in any way 
‘analogous to those of water, or, what is mare important in 
‘this particular illustration, that the behaviour of oxygen 
cor hyedrogea. in the combination ” water” is going (0 
cexhiit the characterstcn of the behaviour of onygen or 
bhydroges in izlation. The same s true af human conduct 
and its study. Yet a professed scieatic paychology of 
behaviour and of education i ful! of dedvetions based on 
such analogous proceduses Genetic elements are taken 
for pare data of experience, sis shown by the substitution 
of lated cerve reactions for meaningfol bebevious, and 
cother fallacies of a similar type, The failure to see 
‘experience as the process, and the diferent qualitien of it 
as the fanetional aspects of thet proces, failings that are 
repults of a discentred unit of study, bas resulted in 
customs abvurdities in regard to those qualities that 
inherently belong to the process and not to any specific 
partesponts of that process, such as the subject or the 


object. 
tele of soy determine the scope of the sie 
matter for any discipline. Properties, qualities, and 
functions not included io that unit will also not be 
‘considered in the investigation, This hs been demon- 
strated clearly enough by behaviourietic peychology, 
‘which hos postulated as its unit the sensation and reflex, 
Both of which ase meaningless, mechanistic processes. 
‘The whole rystem, consequently, ignores meaning as & 
factor of behaviour and advances a purely mechanistic 
‘theory, P 
Because of unconscious metaphysical preconceptions 
‘the wnit bas been identified with the stracturally simple, 
«1 ximple tha is och only fm the standpoint of structural 
>. The fact was overlooked that what is simple 
from the standpoint of structural analysis need by no 
smeana be simple from the standpoint of behaviour 
‘Another fallacy connected with this bas been the attribs- 
ton of a generic primacy to the simple tus analytically 
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Aerived. Sensation or reflex, logically considered os. a 
‘ore simple mit than & behaviour act that includes the 
integration of reflexes and responses more complex than, 
sensations, naturally become the “‘irreducibles” of 
ebaviour, the generically primary ones, fram which the 
‘ther, more complicated forms, are to be derived. This 
1has led to the study of behaviour from the wrong end up, 
the inevitable consequence of which has been the over: 
Tooking of some phenomena quite importent in. human 
\bebaviour, such as meanings and thought. 

Perceptual and thought processes are as hard and fast 
facts of behaviour ax the sensations of blor and red, 
‘They therefore cannot be reduced to elements from which 
they are to be predicted ; such an assumption is no mote 
{ustifable than the expectation that “the congenitally 
Dlind person could tell what red is from a knowiedge of 
the corpuscular theory of light.”* 

It in only by activity of some kind that we learn aboat 
things around us. There is no way of knowing about 
something that is absolutely passive ox that is productive 
‘of no effects pon cut senses or upon other objects. 
‘As in the physical sciences we learn about cater through 
ita effects upon our senses and upon otber ratte, son 
aman behaviour we learn aboat the components of 
behaviour in terms of behavioar itselt, that js, in terms of 
responses, in terms of bebaviour sctivity. But the 
Important point bere is tbat in bebaviour activity she 
responses do not ron independently of cack other. "They 
interact with other respomees and semubilites, either 
active or latent at the moment, and they change their 
courses according to the effects of such interaction. 

‘Farthermore, the responses themselves are sot made 
to single stimuli or objects of the environment, bot to 
‘those stimuli and objects in relation to other stimuli and 
‘objects. Human bebavioar is interactive and inter- 
‘dependent in its textare. Comequently, one single 
response studied ln atomistic laboratory fashion canziot 
bbe understood adequately by itseif alone It most be 

* Hae, Amerie Joma of Prehaay, 19, 194 
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viewed in relation to others active at the same tits or 
preceding it. Single components of human behaviour 
fare not neutral to each other. They are interactive and. 
interdependent, and receive theic specie colour fru 
such interdependence. A methed of study that neglects 
‘his fact of interdependence is quite unable to view 
behaviour in its trae and fll reality. Consequently, it is 
necessary that the unit for the study of behaviour be of a 
type and lave of complexity sccurately representative of 
(te behaviour, which means it must be a unit conserving 
(hose essential characteristics of activity and interactivity. 
It is the maxim of the empirical method to start with 
‘macroscopic experience and not with its isolated and 
abstract elements. By following this maxim we re more 
Ykely to discover the exact properties and important 
factors of the so-called elements and simple 
ae he aslo ae er ide 
an process, ‘point to, (2) all factors 
fand elements that make a difference in the behaviour 
process, and (2) the relations and functions in which those 
ements stand to each other, regardless oftheir existential 
classification. Tt will point equally to our withes, beets, 
and ideas, as well as to objects outside us and nervous 
ccorrents inside us, thus assuring an unbiased treattoent 
cof the matter. 1¢ will point towards these as functional 
parts of the behaviour process, and not a» independent 
existential 





‘An implied argument for the adaption by the human 
sciences of the approach exployed io the physical scienoes 
fs the fact that the latter have developed a valid method 
‘that has been instrumental io attaining brilliant achieve- 
ments in the particular field to which it is peculiarly 
adapted. The awthodology of the pysical sciences was 
transferred to the humanistic sciences a3 a sort of guarantee 
for moccess. But meanwhile the fundamental structace of 
the methodology of thinking in the natural sciences bas 
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undergone a revolutionary reconstruction. Consequeatly, 
if the human sciences wish to proft from thinking in that 
field, they should borrow not so mach from the od but 
from the new science. 

“The fandamental conceptions of traditional scence were 
imbued with the charactenstics of substance and the 
‘materia; dynamic processes were considered a ecandary 
to mass. The so-alied ultimate anits or elements that 
stood for reality were essentially static, whether exprested 
sa mathematical relations or im some othet way; aid all 
that represented change and process was elected thratgh 
the shufling around of those ultimate and unchangeable 
units, The picture of nature as drawn by traditional 
science was that of «rigid scheme of spatial and anti- 
temporal cause and elit relation,” as Spengler has 
characterized it. There was no inherent and necessary 
Aistinction between Being and becoming ; no qualitative 
Aiference, in so far as the fundamental laws of science 
‘were concerned, between the right and left relation and 
(hat of past and future. By the picture of the universe 
decived from the primary laws of physics, the universe 
‘might as well run backwards as forwards. Even the 
notion of energy was only a name for the quantitative 
aspect of the mechanistic tractace of mass. 

"The mation of activity, of dynamics, bring excluded. 
from the mature of the reality of elements, process in 
General became a sequence of instants foatieg in the 
stream of time, which later in turn broke up the natura] 
continuity of processes and resulted in an isolation and 
segregation of natural events. This general substantive 
attitode laid ite starmp on all general categories and 
concepts. These were imbued with the characteristics of 
substance, material revuts, things become, all attributes 
‘which belonged to the matenals ox which the process was 
realized and not to the activity tse Thus the notions 
of energy, object, cause, gravitation, conscivumess, rind 
—even. those of actuality and action—were oonotived 
substantially. As Spengier has pointed out, “actuality 
‘nd action were thooght of as coaditions, and therefore 
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tanked in the category of being": He forther adds? 
that the scientific scheme was “unconscious of the funda- 
‘mental absurdity of stience which sought to understand 
ten organic becoming by methodically missnderstanding it 
1s the machinery of things become and thus disfiguring the 
vinible face of the decoming.* 

‘Yet becoming, meaning cumalative, qualitative change, 
is one of the most fundamental aspects of organic pheno: 
mena. Ignoring this aspect bas been fatal for sciences 
‘that have been dealing with organic phenomena in a 
mechanistic manner. 

In its best examples, modern thought in the physical 
sciences io mach more dynamic than it was previously 
Its concepts now include the aspects of contineity and 
activity until recently considered as characteristics of the 
‘organic world only. Some writers (Whitehead for 
example) have interpreted this trend as leading to the 
Posty ofl the physical cena Becoming study of 
‘organisms. Tee only diference between 
‘ogy mal thas the ogy dealing at are 

‘and physics with small ones* How much 
‘rath there is in such a prediction cannot be discansed 
here. Yet it is an wodentable fact that the sharp dis- 
tinction that was supposed to exist between physical aad 
‘organic phenomena has broken dows. Experiments in 
‘organic chemistry such as those relerred to by Lewis! have 
‘debnitely verved to shatter this distinction. And it is 
also true that moder physics has introduced into its Geld 
concepts that indkate dynamic continvity, explaining 
Phenomena that canzot be understood from the atomistic 
study of isolated eventinstants only. The fourth dimen- 
son, ox becoming in time, ia one of such concepts, 

1 Tie Dain of he Wo. m5 

3 Thapar, by mig tha tam mang dest sca 
‘Birr set stb wate Te denting the coeslsire, yuan 
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Eddington maintains that becoming ia time has grown to 
bbe the very easence of the war'd we lve in and the world 


"The fourth dimension.” he says, required no introduc- 
‘on ; a8 soon as we began to coosider events it was there. 
Events cbvioudly have a foursid order which we can diseect 
into right o lef, behing or in tront, above ox below, sooner ot 
later—or into many alternative sets of fourfold specication. 
‘The fourth dimension ix not a dficslt conception, Tt isnot 
ifheult to concsive events as ordered in foer dimensions: 
it f impossible to conceive them otherwise. The erouble 
Degine when we continge farther slong this line of thought, 
Decause by long custorn we have divided the world of events 
{nto three-dimensiona sections or instants, and regarded the 
of the instants as something distinct from a dimension, 
tives us the upcal conception of a threedimensionsl 
world oating in the stream of time."* 


Eddington believes thet to think of a man as apart 
from his duration is just as abstract a process as to think 
‘of a man without Ais inside, and chat we find it easier to 
do $0 only because of our habits of thought 

‘The notion of entropy now prevalent in the phypical 
sciences has also introduced the aotian of orgunisation of 
deneegy in some cummalative fashion. One does not need 
to accept Eddington's interpretation of such orgenisation 
‘as a runcing down of the universe in order to ee that this, 
concept, along with that of the fourth dimensian, cannot 
femnecge from a mere microscopic wortd-spliting. They 
cannot be derived from a study of atoms, of elements, ot 
theie aggregations. In order to conceive such concepts 
‘one is campelled to postulate some process permeating. 
‘and uniting the elements in some organized manner, even 
stmuch organisation is performed only in terms af time and. 
space These concepts have introduced new pointe of 
view, points of view thet consider the constellation just 
4s seriously as the stars” where the older scence was 
preoccupied chiefly with the stars. 

1 Rdingnn, A. S, The Nate oft Physical Won, 32 
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‘The notion of organization immedistely introduces the 
notions of continuity and the interdependence of the part 
and the whole. 


"That, In the stady of the fling stone the microscopic 





the energies of the molecules making up the energy of the 
stone, But we cannot distrinate sn that way the cxganization 
or the random clement inthe mations. It would be meaning” 
Jess to tay that particular traction of the organdzation t+ 
Jeeated in 2 particular molecole "= 


‘Though the physical ongoing may not have much in 
ocamoa with the familiar angoing in time, there is some. 
‘thing in it which so far fas been asvociated with the 
ongurtc workd only. namely, the characteristic thet dispels 
inolated, static atomism, a characteristic that belongs to 
he dynamic succesion of events and not to any single 
‘event 0€ phenomenon. Comequently, arguments relying 
‘0 the authority of the physical sciences used in opposing 
‘the study of phenorsena of similar stracture in the human 
sciences should not possess the weight attributed to them 
at present. Moder science i neither static, nor purely 
atomistic, nor substantial. It is breaking down the 
separate “categories of “things.” “ inftvences," and 
“forms and is paying more attention ta the common 
dynamic backgroand of all phenomena. It tends (0 
indicate that reality {snot to be found in iolated existences 
‘but in dynamic forces and processes. and that the former 
are results of the latter, x point that the present study is 
‘esxious to establish in the feld of organic and human 
phenomena. Change, which thus far has bee excluded 
from the primary consideration of sclence and alto froin 
‘any serious philosophy, and has been regarded asa 
secondary. subjective aspect of human experience, seems 
to be acquiring its proper place and its proper importance 





1 BAdagioe, The Nate of te Physical Wore p15 
* Redington, a. a, Intradection. 
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Process in physics is quantitatively concaived. In 
conganie falds one has a right to talk of change in corr 
nection with process. In the organic field change includes 
the qualitative as weil as the quantitative aspect. Things 
not only become in time but they become in quality. If 
the “atam of action” was « revolutionary concept in 
physical science, the notion of becoming, whetber 
expressed by this term or another, is still more revols~ 
tionary in the field of sciences dealing with organic und 
Thurman phenomena The fact that process and change in 
organic events are not only quantitative but qualitative 
makes much more thoroughgoing the implications of 
{introducing these concepts in tbe fundamental scbeme of 
understanding those events. Not only is the revision of 
‘certain concepts and categories required ; the revision 
of our entire world picture and emotional associations 
‘established in connection with words, csncepts and ideas 
is implied, If the new physical ecience " involves change 
which cannot be stated immediately in plain terms, 
because one has first te grasp new conceptions undreamt 
of inthe classical scheme of physics" tis much more so 
{n organic and human fields. So mach so that it s almost 
{rnpossible to deal with it acgumentatively. The change 
in the organic Ged will demand cot only revision of 
modes of thought but also ¢ revision of modes of fling, 
The dynamic reinterpretation bere goes mach deeper, 
into more refined implicatioas that touch the most subtle 
‘and vital shades in our conception of lie, grasping not 
only the ideas and concepts about things, but also the 
most unrationalized fecling-tones determining our 


responses 

‘Several characteristics of the process of the ongoing of 
events, different from the scientific conception of it, 
can be distinguished in arganic and human processes, 
aamely, irreversibility end directedness, continaity and 
corguuic’ inter-related, and the emergence of new 
patterns. 





* Badington, op. op 4. 
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Irreversibiity' and direetedoess sent to imply each 
other: directed processes ate irreversible. In the world 
of familiar expetience things go on io a certain one-way 
Girwetion, and there i nothing that ex undo the event 
that hasoneehappened. This une-way ongoingisiuherent 
in theconceptions indicating organic ch wnge. Thusidevel- 
‘opment, grow, evolution, inchcate a process that ronkes 
‘ene only is one direction. the Aifeciuon of omvard, and 
iswithout sense ifreadiaa reversed direction Wecannot 
reverse the growth ofa tree. restoring tlc fulrown plant 
te tte seed form, althougl, twa seed van comme fem the 
tree, On the otier hate, pvr or chemical provesses 
as euch can be done uf amine Ore can disintegrate 
water into hydrogen ami vay, and une can ais rake 
water again out of the same hydroges and uxygen, and 
the new water will have the same qualtier as the previous 
water possessed. Orguiic events, however, are of 2 
different twpe, human events still rare 69. Anything 
happening (0 the organism—that is, an event evoking a 
definite response -Ieaves its trace. so that the next event 
fs in some way affected by it. There isa change in the 
structure ofits espomes.” The process inecitably has te 
oon from the point at which 1 was ef by the past event 
‘One cannot reverse tie processes, one Cane CORTIARE ANU 
decompose organisms and have the identical reaults at 
both ends. Organisms ponsess the quality uf being plastic 
and sensitive to the influences with which they come into 
‘contact. Organisms havea memory - an organic memoty. 
Each successive event in the course of wrganie behavioor 
isbeing changed by the preceding event 

‘The same is true of events life im genvral. Every 
thing that bas happened is lid to account ane way UF 
another. We cannot undo, in any direct sense, things 
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that have happened. ~ Everything is unigce, and incep- 
able of being repeated. Ht carries the hall mark of 
Direction (Time), of irreversibiity."' "The living is 
indivisible anc irvevernible."? This Girectedness mist uot 
te conceived of as directedness towards some one 
Gefnitely-set goal. It must not be interpreted asa 
‘unidirectional line of ongoing. It is a notion of directed 
ness implying only a certain structure of becoming 
without any disect reference to any particular goal of 
standard. To say that a process is imeveruibly diwcted 
‘is equivalent to saying that that process bas some inherent 
‘organization that cannot be reversed without maling the 
‘whole semeless, It is a continuity that works only one 
way. 

‘When we view the world as an assemblage of existing 
things, utter discontinuity seems to prevail. Each thing, 
rach object, each quality, bas a separate existence of its 
‘own, and there seems to be othing to unity them except 
‘external co-existence in place of succession in time. The 
‘nly unity that tbe static and absolutistic view of the 
world is able to sbow is that of pheomena belonging t0 
the same group, of ass, ot of phenomena belonging 
together in time oc space—which unity is really only 
‘lusory. A static world is thus a world of ssolated 
‘existences. Hut when we look at the world dynamically 
swe see procewes and events that offer a much more 
continuous picture. One event follows another with a 
oectain necessity, a certain connection, Underlying 
the more complex events and procestes are the more 
undamenta) processes, which can be traced back to 
the very conditions of phenamaena, materiel, physical, ot 
organic. 

Continuity of events is very familiar to us from our 
ordinary experience. We think of our ideas as generating 
actions ; we think of certain circumstances ux " making ” 
‘wedosomething. Events fallow each other in az apparent 
eomsity, und while thee are mysterious gaps between 
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the events of the mind and the exteroal events, there is 
no question as to how one existence could ‘mfuence 
twrother, there is Do mystery a8 to causality 

“The contioulty of th familiar work is not an ison 
‘a to the continuity of existences. It fs a continvity— 
‘bat a continuity of processes only. Lile and the world 
Viewed a8 a conglomeration af solated existences iv static 
sand discontinogns, Life viewed as & succession of events 
is coutinuous, Proceses are By Gher nature continuous, 
‘which means that each saccessive event "grows" out of 
‘the preceding, with » compnisioa that is simple enough 
to perceive, and which implies some necessity, some kind 
of belonging togetber 

‘The connection between them is not something mysteri= 
ow and uninteligible. One event determines another 
‘event, and the past i active in the functioning of the 
present. The connection between the past and the 
resent is not mechanically causal bot organic and vital 
‘There is a compulsion in the events, which one can be 
favare of ic a single event. One does not need any 
Tecurrence of the same succestion of events in order t0 
see this compulsion, as so many theaties as to causality 
want us to believe (Hume's, for instance). It is hard to 
see how the acom as an existecce has something to do 
with the oak. Yet when we view the process resulting 
from the interaction of certain protoplasmic functions of 
the acom with the functions of temperature, air, and sol 
wwe can analy fllow the continuity of the transformation 
‘of those functions, until the resaltant fonctioning takes 
the form of a tree. Every organic phenomenon implies 
he conception of developement, and development can be 
understood as such continuity of functioning, Through 
all the qualitatively diferent existeatial levels producing 
iflecent seaultants, runs that form of coniinuity of 
‘processes that we can call becoming. 

‘This progressively determining causality and this 
similarity of some very besic fundamental processes is 
‘what renders contisuity to all events, « contiguity oot 
possessed by things viewed as static existentials. 
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‘The original materials of life have undergone and stil 
undergo a constant reorganization, and during this 
reorgupization not only the materials are subject to 
remodification and emergence, but the process itself in 
its actval patterna of realization also suffers a change. 
Simple phenomena, by incorporating more and more 
elements and partial functions, by entering into ever- 
increasing relations with other phenomens, become 
increasingly complex. Following the scale of evolution 
fand development, we can trace « line of events, which, 
when put on a scale, show qualitative diflerences at both 
ends, and which nevertheless are unified by sorne basic 
relation, by some fundamental process or processes, The 
farther the levels are from each other, the more different 
they are, Yet there i something basically the samme in 
‘each of them. Only the dynamic approach to the 
phenome of ite can reveal tecontnahy early enouh, 
substantive and atomistic approach has overlooked 
ft. And this is why the traditional world scheraes have 
suffered either from harp discontinuities or from identi- 
fieations of phenomena that are neither entiely diferent 
nar quite identical. So frequently completely diferent 
einciples have been used for the explanation—or 
example—ol animal and of human behaviour, mechanistic 
association serving the purposes of the former, divine 
intelligence the latter. Or, on the other band, the 
differences, between ‘or organic. behaviour and 
Truman behaviour have bees overlooked, and the latter 
Ihas been explained by solely mechanistic or organic 
principles, either of which alone are inadequate as 
principles of explanation ox the human level. Progressive 
‘organic development implies continaity in certuin pro- 
ceases throughout all levels, but it also implies the 
emergence of new pattems and new relations a9 the 
process goes on. Thus neither discontinuity nor analogy 
‘based ob identity are justifiable viewpeints. 
The formula for such explanations an a wider scale 
should be on the smumptica that there are beslc and 
fundamental prooeues that are the same throughout the 
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world of organic beings, bot that there is also a large 
‘number of processes and qualities that differ from level 
tolevel. There may be acmoething in common between & 
suse perception and gravitation, provided the analysis 
goes deep enough. In tracing soch fundamentals ome 
thing seems sure: they will Be found in some dynamic 
aspect of the orgenization of focor rather than in any 
‘existential properties or substantive characteristics, 

‘This interdependence and contisuity of events can be 
traced not only genericaly, ia the dizection of past to 
future; it can also be observed in a continuity enong 
‘events happening simcltaneously in a form of interaction. 
Events areinter-related and orm interdependent organized 
tunities go that a radical change in one part also produces 
sane efect in another. Events for systems, in which 

3 unit is a functionally éepencant part of the total 
system and of the otber units incleded. Noble’ hat 
traced such interdependence of events and the domination 
fof a unit by a system into all physical events, into all 
‘mechanistic force relations, and sees in this the fundo- 
imental principle of all natural phenomena, whetber 
‘mechanistic, organic, or human, 

In the field of paychology a somewhat similar attempt 
toss nterdepndzcs es brs, mad by Gta 
paychologists. signifying « 
USondenee of k part of © seanton epon tha wile 
situation, conveys a notion of the interaction and inter- 
connection of events, But Noble's coscept of dothination 
cf the unit by the system, though Jess definite ia its 
_meanlng, sets to be more acceptable precisely because of 
its indefiiteness—it does aot ran the danger of Deing 
‘interpreted as 2 definite, spatially-ciccumscribed unit of 
‘existence as the concept “whole” hes generally been 
conceived. While one irequently finds Gestalt peycho- 
Jogists asing the term whale to denote certain spatial 
figures or groups, sill there are many references to it a8 
eonveying sense of the belonging together of cartain 
serve current, of a6 implying some orgenization of 

* Parnn Broton 
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‘thought, o @ setting of of some qualities in peroeption by 
a cartainattitode ofthe perceiving person or gToop. 

“Wholeneas " in such a sense % a methodological 
einciple for viewing things. Itis the quality of belonging 
together in some organized way, as contrasted to the 
aggregate or summative belonging togetber. in tia ese 
the concept whole” may desiguate some material or 
spatial chacacteristicn of the worid, or it may convey 
exctain aspects of human petceptica, or again it may 
imply some chernctaristic of the historic cultura epoch, 
‘That is, there can be so deficit content assigned ta this 
‘concept, apart from its ianpication that proceses, foros, 
‘events, form systema in which diferent parts exe fanction- 
ally interdependent and not merely i loose aggregation. 
Consequently, the whole ” does not desive its Properties 
‘merely fom its constituent parts, but also froca the inter- 
action of these parts within the whole system. The 
clements themselves, as parts of a whole. are functionally 
slficrent from what they are in isolation. 

‘Wnen the world is viewed as an interdependent whole, 
he microscopic dissection of objects will not give us & 
complete view of actuality. If there are properties that 
are possessed only by systems as a whole then those wholes 
‘cannot be split up and located bitte bit bere and a 
Tiel bit there" 


"There is one ideal of survey which would foi into each 
rminate comparizent of space in tar to sce what it may 
contain mad so make what i would regard as a complete 
inventocy of the world. Hot ths mines any world featanes 
‘which are not located in zioute compariments. We often 
‘think that when we bave completed our study of one we know 
‘about two becanse two is one and one. We forget that we 
have sill to make the stady of ‘and —that is to say, of 
organization. 

Ecddington’s point is especially applicable to the stady 
fof organic phesomena because here the role played by 
rrganization ia preemicent. Many buman phenomena 


Rating, op tp t09. 
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like mind, conseioumeas, intelligence. and so forth aze the 
result of such argarization and interdependence. Con- 
scionsnese, for example, is neither in the nervous currents 
‘nor in the brain, but exactly where it appears to be, 
same, in the funetion of pereziving and in other active 
‘modes of interaction with enviroament. The notion of 
decoming itself cannot be leated in any particular 
instance of existing reality ; it appears in an organized 
tmaceeasion of events 

{In the organic fld, moreover, one and one are nat two 
bat mate two. Thus, besides baving to study an and we 
‘wust also study the organization of the make. And it is 
‘evident thet thoae suakes cannot be located i either of the 
‘ones alone, nor in the hee, bat only im the process of me 
cond ome making 0, 

‘There is a fundamental difference between unity and 
‘belonging together in this seose, and the unity and belon 
ing together considered by the traditional psychology. 
‘According to the latter, elements belonged together as the 
fect of some factor external to themselves. The unity 
Ihere described is imminent in the very possibility of the 
relstence of the elements. We frst have whole, systems 
of organization of the processes of becomming, and theo 
withio these the elements become actualized and dis 
ceximinated. 








ur 


The coucept " becoming "holds implications that are 
uite thoroughgoing when applied to our view of human 
experience and the world in general. We are familiar 
with the revolutionary changes in our world. picture 
brought about by the adveot of the theory of evolution, 
changes that are of fax greate: import ia human ehought 
‘than the ones effected by the original, purely explanatory. 
value of the theory. Viewing our world picture ax but 
one phase of 2 developmental line contioualy i the 
‘process of formation gives us quite a diffeent result from. 
‘that obtained by the traditional view that gave little 
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consideration to the genetic background, Still more 
iferently would we see and treat all phenomena of 
Thuosan experience were we to view them as moments in 
‘the further process of becoming. The evolutionary pro- 
‘cess as currently known today stems to have stopped with 
the human being. The homes being and his modes of 
life ure considered as sel sufficient, as final, His feelings, 
emotions, beliefs—humaz thought and ideas—theae are 
tweated as Aaving teen formed, a8 existing in their Sal 
stage, and not always as being formed all tbe time. Man 
hasbeen lifted out of the developmental process, out of the 
process of interaction with the rest of matuse, and given 
8 kind of independence and seliesticiency-—and it thia 
sente finality. The becoming aspect, which certainly 
belongs to the essence of man, has been ceplected to the 
degre of almost non-existence. In other words, to say it 
ith Spengier, we have forgotten that oan, asa represent- 
ive of the word, is a member not only of nature but 
also of history, which Spengler coosiders x second coamos 
different in structure and complexion." Whether biatory 
should be viewed as a second cosmos is a matter subject 
fo question : but there surely can be 20 doubt as to the 
developmental aspect, the becoming aspect, being diferent 
{in completion from the stable become, or a8 to man being 
‘more subject toit than the rest of cature. —Andit seems to 
be tue, too, that thus far the more tangible aspects, 
(hings as become, have been given so much predominance 
im our world picture as to dim, if not at times altogether 
sbliterate, the aspects of becoming itselt, and its processes, 
and the differences tbat it makes in our view of things. 
As it & man’s evolution as been traced quite as 
completely as the evolution of the universe. How troe is 
‘ach pictare of various historical stages, in its exact ca- 
question that cam scarcely be answered with 
any degree of certainty. What does appear to stand as 
‘unquestionable i that the world, as we now fd it, is the 
product of a long process of development, which process 
{a continuing at the present time. 
 acinn f he ed, p . 
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the type of change in buman experience that 
ee nee ty wenn 
simdas tothe type of change in operation today. For one 
thing, a5 we approach our own times we observe 2 decided 
quickening ofthe tempoof thechanges. Thisecceleration 
‘of the tempo is the result of previous periods of develop- 
‘ment that have increased both the materials of experience 
and the possibilities of Cher inter-organization. More and 
more new patterns of life processes are created with every 
step in evolution, and new materials and new processes 
‘thus emerge, again to undergo a more extensive, more 
involved reorganization. To the noted antbropologis. 
Franz Boas, is credited the statement that in the ice ag 
‘probably only one hisman idea originated. A tremendous 
‘world of ideas has been added eince, and ideas are being 
‘added continuously. They serve to accelerate change 
and to expand and reorganize the world we live in, for 
‘dens constitute an increasingly lange part of it. 

The edvent of mind and commsnication, consequently, 
thas caused organic evolution to take an entirely new turn 
An speaking of the world of today, we have to take into 
‘account our institutions of human construction as well 
as physical nature and organic lite. 

"A belied in organic evottion,” mys Dewey,“ which does 
not extend anreservedly to the way in which tbe subject of 
‘experience is though of, and which does not strive to bring 
the entie theory of experience and Knowing ito line with 
biological and social facta, hardly more then Pickwickian.”* 

Evolution considered in its totality must include the 
evolution of thoughts, ideas, beliefs, socal institutions 
But evolation ix this latter Seid is of a different type and 
‘tempo ; commanication, interaction, and therefore inter 
‘rgntitation grow always more flexible, more rapid, and 
mare thoroughgoing in the dynamics of the ebanges it 


> Dewey, J Crone Fntigoace, p35. 
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Produces. All that is necessary in onder to appreciate the 
AiSerence in the amount of evolutionary changes, is 3 
‘comparison ofthe effects of ane or two ideas in a whole age 
of the past with the changes being produced by the 
smultitudinous prodact of human thought today. 

The secood important peint in cennection with the 
consideration of human expericace as becoming, is that 
ny partic sage ofthe beaming bata memectla 

further becoming. Everything that happens at acy given 
time it t0 be understood as indicative of, ad productive 
of, further developments. What we lear about prevent 
events Gerives its importance trom the possiblities oftered 
‘by this Koowiedge in explaining, understanding and partly 
producing what is yet tocome. We live facing the future; 
wwe wish to understand future events better und Detter; 
and we wish to live better and better. The descent is 
interesting because, and to the extent that, it indicates 
the ascent. Genetic studies are necessary because we 
desite to predict the behaviour of organisms of the 
‘behaviour of parts of orgenians We want to know how 
‘meanings becote operative in human behaviour in order 
to try to know how  buman being is going to behave 
under cectain cireumstances. 

‘The subordination of past to present aad future bas aot 
reorived the attention that it deserves, although the role 
this function of sabordination plays in our expesience is 
so considerable. The past has been interpreted in terms 
of itsel. Furthermore, inforrsation concerning humane 
in their relation to the world has been gathered and 
interpreted as if it of itself looe had any importance. It 
's too often overlooked that this information itself enters 
Inuinan experience and serves (o modify tin the tems in 
‘which it is gathered and given. The information 
Dehaviourlate gather and impart as to the behaviour of 
‘infants, for example, has certain effects on the maxmer in 
‘which infants willbe reared. Kaowledge is incomplete if 
this knowledge does not involve knowledge of how it enters 
new situations azd functions in actual processes of 
‘remodification of experience. 
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In the organic and lower animal worlds this process of 
reliving the past in the actaal present, and of moulding 
the future on the basis of it. is negligible ecoough. But 
‘with the advent of mentality and communication this 
aspect of behaviour acquires vast importance, It is well 
Ikrown that ideas, thoughts, emotions, and all that we call 
mental activity, have become a world in itself to us, in 90 
far as our behaviour is concerned. And in this world 
in so far as it ia purpesive and directed, past and present 
‘and future are organically tied ssp. Present activity is 
determined rot only by what the immediately present 
‘actuality demands but also by what has gone before and 
What it expected to happen in the future.” The past thus 
beconses alive in the present, and both past and prevent 
suffer tworganization in terms of what i rexsonubly 
‘presumed te come 

Nothing could be more inexact, therefore, than to 
consider the world of ideas and thonghts as independent 
‘rom this constant process of change, as existing and not 
fs participating in actual discourse, and being changed 
at every moment of that discourse. To ignore this fact 

o misinterpret completely the actualily of experience. 
Dicected change is an absolutely essential characteristic 
af experience, and the contents of experience, the stuff, 
ia not indiferent to it One cannct view the contents of 
experience in isolation trom the process of experiencing. 
‘One can view ther only as changing, as becoming with the 
process, and consequently one rust consider the aspect of 
‘becoming an intimate part of the methodology of sciences, 
‘hat concern themselves with buman phenomena, The 
insociation here is just as impossible as the abstraction of 
form or extension in speaking of material things. 

I events and processes are the only pattems in which 
‘ie runs are i integrated inal ite fullness, and if forther- 
tote, only processes can include all the vital aspects of 
le, it ia evident that events fort the only gateway 
through which the knowing function can pass on to the 
analyeis of life and all that concercs lle. The process of 
experience is behaving, but behaving conceived in a wider 
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sense than we find in curtent practice Behaving és not 
texclasively «fonction of human organises. Itisnet tobe 
‘conceived as only a one-sided ncaa reaction to an outside 
‘world viewed as static. Behaving is a procass which ia 
function of both the humen being and bis environment, 
oper and extemal. Human behaviour is oot merely & 
pasive to external stinoll. Tt is not only an 
active interrelation of stimutes and resction to the 
‘stimaha bat itis also an inter-elation of these two with a 
third alment—namely, the reaction to the deponite of 
previous activities, previous reactions. The reaction 
fhoef thas enters as an eemest in the process of behaviowt, 
which thes éelects and often creates new stim, 
Consequently, the stimalus is not the primary and 
independent determinant of Debaviour; it is iteelf 
determined by that process Things become things. 
objects become objects, nly when they are reacted to as 
things and cbjects. Thecelore its imperative that they 
tbe approached in terme of hunsan reactions, that is, in 
tras ofthe behaviour act. 

Yt is unfortunate that our conceptions are so much 
‘coloured by the pernicioxs dualixa of subject and outside 
‘world. This colouring makes it almost impossible to 
state accurately the character of the functiooal relation 
jn. which both these sides—the subjective and the 
objective-entee, and fram which they are derived ax 
secondary, asa means to classification and discrimination. 
Experience is the only concept more or less adequately 
‘expressing that essentia) functiooal relation without 
intionating a strong bias towards ether the subject oc the 
‘object side. Yet even this term has to smany grown to 
‘mean vomething dualistic, something substantia, some- 
hing that the subject has or does, instead of expressing 
A feladonship that is above both sabject and object. 

‘The necessity of appcoschiog experiential phecomens, 
4n terms of aman reactions becoenenatill more evident, 
‘when we leave the experiential process in general and 
concern urselves with speciic experiential acts. To 
know anything about any sct of perception, thought, ot 
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feeling, some kind of expression, some kind of reaction, 
ix oecemary. That is, only throagh expressions in active 
‘behaviour can we discover bow or what a person perceives 
‘or feels or thinks. 

Bat in behaviour we may discover not only the how, 
the prey subjective side, but also the what, the reference 
to the objects outside. Both of them have equal impor- 
tance and doth of them should be given equal weight. 
‘With this approach to experience we see that the subject 
‘or mind is not the sole articer of experience, nor is it a 
‘mere pasive recipient of stimuli. It fulils an inter- 
mediate function. It serves as a mould, passing through 
‘which, and under the influence of which, events became 
articulate as objects, meanings, sient ot forms. These 
appear as processes and not as existences, and the more 
eeply we analyse the contents of these processes, the 
_more we iad thers consisting of lesser and lesser processes 
sand not of rere substantial cements 

‘A subject separated trom an object, and thus alse 
separated fram the origina interactive function, is but an 
ahstraction, and it is better to consider it as such 
Subjectivity can be spoken of only because there is 
something on the opposite side that we call objectivity, 
‘and because both of them are in constant interaction with 
ach other, “The word “environment,’” observes 
‘Whitehead, " means those other actual things which are 
" objectfied * in some important way so as te farm com 
ponent elements in our individualexperience "Environ 
iment isa collective name for those cbjectifications brought 
about by specific dymamic relations. 

‘This functionality of both subject and environment on 
‘equal terms, and especially the aspect of change in. both 
poles of the relation, hag often been misinterpreted. It 
hhas been presented in « way to represent the object part, 
‘the environment part, us an unchanging element to which 
the subject part adaptsitsell. The ordinary conception of 
environment runs in patterns of fixed entities. Although 
fe general remodiication of the physical environment 

* Spada | fe Mowning md ES, 9. 
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‘by humans bas been admitted, in the analysis of any 
tpecitc behaviour act—eepectally im the eticnny reaction 
Situatioc—the Sxlty of the stimu part invariably bas 
been postulated. in more subtle logical implications of 
the traditional sotioa the eavirenmnent exiatt but it does 
‘ot become. Yet in fact what we conceive as envizonment 
in a general oro any pactleslar vense Js not determined, 
by what exists actaally but by what is conceived of at 
ceisting actualy and is reacted to as existing. If we were 
to analyse the traditional conception of environment we 
shonld eventually attive at something that cannot be 
Called environment, Tf the analyst is scientist, objcts 
will distlve themselves into light waves and their 
smatheraatical relations, and the observer's reactions to 
them will be determined accordingly. In the case of « 
sonscientist, “when sound-waves izopinge on his ear he 
moves, not in accordance with a mathematical equation 
involving the physical measure-cumbers of the waves, but 
in accordance with the meaning that those sound-waves 
are used to-convey."" In this case not the sound-uaves 
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situation. Tbe stimuis was noise, and reaction to 
‘the same stimulos, noise, was first dropping and then 
aeo-dropping. From the point of view mentioned above 
it jp not logical that the sume stimulus should evoke a 
diferent respocse. Uf, however, the same stinales is 
‘conceived in terms of the spiders behaviour the situation 
changes, Then we might ofer the following explanati 
Thee firt stimalas was not just noise but ” epproeching 
danger" or something of this srt in some very rudimen 
‘tary sense, The fact that the danger did not appear 
‘gradually changed the stimulus and it became something 
towhich the activity of ézopping was no longer a necessary 
‘counterpart 

‘We ate not responding to a static environment but to 
‘a changing cavironment, changing through the very 
[process of our responding to it. The environment in 
‘which the experiential act tales place is never twice alike. 
eis granted, of course. that there are different degrees of 
change and stability of environment. In the case of the 
‘oxganton capable of ocly a small variety of reaponses, 
physical nature is more predominant in the formation of 
‘ts environment ; and physical nature is mach more 
stable as an environment then the cultural environment 
‘which man lives. In the huraan environspent ule there 
are instances where the specific reactions are vo established 
‘that one bas a right to speak of x xed environment. But 
{as soon as we move into the mental sphere, that notion of 
envieooment requires « considerable reconstruction along 
fore dynamic lise. tm that respect we can almost 
sscoept the statemest that while the animal takes the 
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helpful to start with the assumption that our perceptual 
images are not copies of things but ar the things of our 
‘eaviroament, Many recent peychologists have advanced 
the view that perception does not give us copies of things, 
bat forms the actual things of our enviroment by 
Incorporating sensations and. che meanings they may 
fvolve, The Gestalt psychologists thes deny he 
ponlbility of objects as elements of experience before the 
geosory experience has been imbued with meaning” 
‘The same viewpoint is expresed by Dewey when be says 
that" if by sensation is meant not a mere shock of feelings 
but something qualitative and capable of objective 
reference, then sensations are but one clas of meanings.’ 

‘Viewpoints suet 2s these will do much to break down 
‘the predominance of the single stimulus in peychological 
‘thought. If we approach the question of stimuli i’ the 
light of oue knowledge of active human discourse, we will 
see that there are no simple stizuli as such, becauve 
simple stimuli are ot responded to. Only thove whieh 
‘are parts of relatively complex situations, and which 
therefore fall under the heading of meanings, are capable 
of evoking active response. The classification of things 
‘and their meanings as two diferent categories isa product 
‘of abstraction and reflection. [nour macroscopic 
experience there are no such sharp distinctions. Piaget's? 
‘experiments with the thinking of childrex under ine 
have shown that children absolutely do not discriminate 
‘between things and their meanings : and to a very large 
degree this is also true for adult experience. 

There are obviously two kinds of meanings: the 
immediate meanings and meanings in a logical sense 
‘The latter are the result of logical reflection and generalita- 
Hoo, and thus are more easily discriminated from things. 
Bat that does aot mean that they form a clam that is in 
any way radically diferent in essence from those itmpedinte 
meanings of ordinary macroscopic experience. They are 
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‘aly results of more critic reasoning and wider testing, 
incloding a wider range of experiential events, 

‘Meanings re dyoamic, in the sense that they area rewult 
of an active, shifting relationship within the experiential 
situation, -Tbey are produced and remodifed in every act 
‘of experience. On the other band, they enter an active 
participants in determicing the processes of experience, 
To we John Dewey's expresion : " Meanings are modes 
cof natural interactioc.”"" On the human level that inter- 
‘action is called behaviour, o, in a still wider secse, 
experience. In the course of that behaviour process of 
experience, meanings undergo a constant remaking, 
because they integrate in their inner stracture the deponits 
‘of all events of experience Consequently, every new 
‘experiential event is contributive to the original meaning 

Meanings interpreted this way could be clastibed of 
termed as objective because they are cayable of objective 
‘elerence. The reason why many peythologies have 
barred meanings from their systems is that they heve been 
considered as parely subjective and therefore incapable of 
being treated scientifically. [f meanings are not regarded 
‘a1 the private property of somebody's brain oF con 
scioumess, but as something expreased and realized in 
observable behaviour asthe result ofthe ister-behaviout of 
‘men, then they are to be regarded as objective. And by 
‘bacaming objective they become fects of experience. ft 
{> true that some teanings have a subjective history, and 
to the degree that they depend on that bistory they are 
subjective. But as far ax such « meshing enters and 
affects observable bebaviour, that subjective history 
can be followed and accounted for. Meenings can be 
treated scientifically. Furthermore, the subjectivity is 
‘pot confined to meanings aloce. ' Objects and facta 
sufler from the same type of subjectivity, though 
‘graerally not to the sume degree. Fortunately, even the 
‘most subjective types of meanings polat towards their 
‘grigic as sooc as an unbiased analysis is applied to their 
functioning in experience. 

* pores and Nato 9.308. 
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‘With this conception ofthe relation of objects, meanings 
and the role of peceptlon, the diference between real 
objects and. phesomens, 09 Gocniaant in present poycho- 
logical. Literature, disappears, and the notions of 
symboliam and concepts guin 2 new roeaning 

Tt is impossible to petosive any object in 
fullness.” To be do so would mean ability to 
respond to the abject in every way possible, ability to 
{ategrate all the ponible meanings of that object. It 
would. aloo imply that the pomibilées of diferent 
responses that can be made to any given object are 
Limited and fixed, and that no new situation could possibly 
‘ring out any new qualities and relations in it—a suppoui 
don that in nether true noe possible. Our experience in 
att aspects is cesar syol, beat iabways 


‘This also reveals to as that the category under which 
interaction between subjects and things takes place 
is not causal, but symbolic. Our perception fellows a 
symbolic relation rather than a causal ane. We perceive 
‘but a frogment of potential reality, anly a sign, and tbat 
sign may under otber cocditioes point equally to other 
things, to other events, as well as to other meanings or to 
past connections. This pointing does not discriminate 
Ddetween the existential and the ideal, between the mub- 
jective or objective, These discriminations can be made 
‘after all the pointings have been followed and tested. 
"The field of consciousamsais the field of symbolic events,” 
says Hollingworth. “'To think of an event is to be 
in the presence of some detail of that event, which 
‘tmctions red-integratively in the subsequent flow of 
event."* 

Hollingworth conceives symbolic relations chiefly in a 
sease of present detail functioning for the past. Thus the 
symbolic pointing would be dane only towards the past. 
[But there is possible a much wider interpretation of the 
symbolic reference. Any element of perception funrtions 
433 a Sign for all ponsible diferent meanings, and those 
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meanings depend on the respanse patterns that are called 
‘out by that symbol. Thus Whitebead asserts that all 
pereeption i some kind of symbol reference in the sense 
that the experienced thing celers to something beyond 
‘thot is realy given in the sense date. Tis particular 
reference is created la any single perception throug the 
fanctional relation af subject acd object. Every tingle 
‘experience ts shaped in the very process of experiencing 
according tothe particular state oc attitude theexperiencer 
isin, and according to the reatian to the experience-object 
in which he finds himself. One sees s brown patch of a 
certain shape acd interpeets it as a chair. An artist 
‘through training may ignore the chair aspect of tt and 
‘conceive it only a3 3 patch of beautifel colour and shape. 
‘Also, if the brown patch is near enough it may be 
‘experienced a5 a chai, yet if it is at a distance it may 
remain only a brown patch. And according to the 
particular situation the chair may mean something to 
Sit on. oF something to be pushed away from one, or some 
thing to be used for decorative purposes in a room. 

This example of Whitehead's makes dear how the 
meaning of the symbolic telerence necessarily is explained 
‘ar described in the terms of the respooses—to sit en, to 
‘past away, to decorate the room. ed in telation tocach 
‘of them the thing is conceived slightly diferent. 

‘Whitehead's position regarding symbolism as a ode 
of experience, however, cannot be fully accepted because 
it prempposes a dualiam of subject and object. His 
[presentational immediacy is a relation belween subject 
‘and object as pre-existing to the expesienos itsell. The 
content of the syrabolic reference is for bin determined 
by pre-existing characteristics of sublect and object, 

‘Symbolism ax a mode of experiencing cannot be 
duibricaly,prestercined te toe depts thatthe 
experience itself isnot predetermined dualiaticaly, 
Symboliam is the intimation of a dynamically individual 
shade or quality of things or of events ax parts of a total, 
but unique situation. Thos, for instance, we can con 
eaive of “book” as an object quite well defined and 
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unchangeable as to its content. But “ book "for a book: 
eller is a commercial object, for a student a treasury of 
Knowledge, for « noxveas riche something to 60 his logan 
bookcase with. These specific contents of the general 
‘dea “" book ” are derived from specie relations of the 
subject and object in specie situations. The response to 
“ook "i in no ease roade to the notion of“ book” in 
general, but to the specific notions fostered by specific 
situations and relations. These specific contents are at 
‘once determined by the relation of the individual and the 
ook, in past and present experience, and they determine 
the (ature responses of thesame individuals. The nowoeau 
fiche, who considers a book as a decoration, is les Ikely 
to open it foe the purpose of reading than is the student, 
‘Thas symbols being themselves products of experience, 
alma becorme the ears of future experience 

‘What bas been said of symbols and symbolisa is also 
in genera troe of concepts. Symbols ae intermediatory 
between the fullness of actual experience and the meagre- 
ess of conceptual generalizations. Apart trom ther 
Gitierence in genezality and exactness of logical contents, 
‘they are functionally the same. They carry behaviour 
from the given actual situation to the past and to the 
future, 10 other objects and meanings not included 
perceptually in the present sitoation. 

Both symbols and concepts are levers which carry 
experience out of the limitation of sensual experience. 
They are both means by which the isolation of single 
‘experianoes is overcame, and which, therefore, help the 
‘dynamic reorganization of human 

Concepts are the forms of intellectually articulated 
experience. They belong tothe type of experience where 
events and theie qualities are castiied and systematized. 

Concepts are related to human experience us formalae 
fre related to physical phenomena. They are catching 
semething dyoamic in a tore ox less tatic and representa 
tive form, But unlike physical formulae, concepts in 
‘human sciences do not stay indifierent toward the events 
‘that they represent. They become events themmaelves, 
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andre capable of being responded to on their own account 
They become parts of environment. Our concept of 
hhonesty isnot only a representative and collective formu 
lation of all honest acts ; it also determines which acts 
we are gong to regard as bocest in the future, and in what 
manner we are going to act in « certain atuation. This 
‘woald naturally include situations that were not included 
in the previous formation of the concept” bonest.” 
‘Consequently, in order to keep the intermediate position 
cof cancepts, and at the sare time do justice (othe ever 
evolving situations, we rust Keep the concepts in constant 
elation to the perceptual place, and not Jet them grow 
1igid as fixed, unchangeable formolae, 


wv 


The conception of experience as developed in the 
foregoing. has some important bearing on the method by 
which {is experience is studied As was brought out 
in the first chapter, there is an istimate connection 
between subject matter and an adequate method of its 
study. A certain type of subject matter demands 
certain approsch and certain tools of study. The static 
‘outlook developed a method that was suitable for the 
subject matter as defined by this outlook. It is time for 
the dynamic outlook to formulate its own tool of research. 
So far the analysis which we have referred to here as the 
atic analysis bas been the suain tool for any research, 
considered scientific. This method was formulated by 
certain basic assumptions resting on the foundation of the 
stati, discrete elements considered as ceality ; and that, 
‘method in its tam served to maintain and reinforce these 
same basic assamptions. Aroued such fundamental pre- 
cuppositions the whole stroctore of research was, and to a 
large extent stil i, built. The presuppenition that 
reality is composed of discrete elerzents and that there ix 
‘nothing in nature ag e whole but the combination of those 
elements, bas produced a method of research that aims 
fat what one might call the photographing of life, This 
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method ultimately gave asa reelt a static, cross-sectional 
picture of life. The static and atomistic approach and 
heir corresponding methods were not able to cope with 
‘hove aspects of life and experience that are characteristics 
of longer functionally interdependect and changing 
wholes, and that do sot manifest themselves in any 
fvolated processes or existences. They dealt with the 
loggeally elemental aspects of life and experience. 
"Analysis is one of the chiet tools of sciesifc investigae 
tion. We find it applied in two forms: structural 
analysis and fonctional analysis. The frst type hes boen 
defined sa "any kind of analysis made when the con~ 
ditions of investigation are so selected as to reduce the 
compleaity of the object or event under consideratioc.”" 
The sume anthor has described functional analysis as 
“ the procedure of varying the conditions under which a 
‘occurs in order to ascertain what conditions 
are essential to its existence."* In the frst case, however, 
reduction of the camplexity of an object or event {s noi 
the sole aim ; itis, m (act, the means and not the end. 
Reduction of complexity, too, may also be the tool of 
frnetional analysis. A more important diference between, 
the two types is that structural analysis is secking the 
existential, the contentual elements of a given pheno- 
‘enon, while fanctional analysis is secking the functional 
et-connections of conditions and effects, (he Functional 
ter-relation of processes within the given event, In 
structural analysia the phenomenon studied is conceived 
ay an unchanging unit, et least during the moment of 
study. In functional enalysis the unit is treated as 
thole in the process of change. Strvctural analysis acts 
theowgh spliting. Tk seeks sixpler and siepler com- 
ponents of a substance of the phenomenon considered 
from an existential point of view. Functional analysis 
works through the fonetional varying of conditions, but 
keeping the whole (including change itself intact. 


+ Waal, RH, The Semen of Peels p2 
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‘There is no hard and fast line between the usage of 
cither form of analysis. Frequently specif diserimine- 
tions are made through functional analysls, while the 
setting up of the major problem has employed atractunn) 

ds. In such a case the study realy has the defects 
of atroctaral analysis. 

‘The inveatory method of stroctural analysis has been, 
able to grasp oaly the existential aspects of reality 
‘much so that i¢ often appears that only these aspects 
‘had any interest for science or acientiic method. Life, 
however, is never at reat. The greater part of it—and the 
most important aspects in so far as control and foresight 
are concerned—is in a state ot formation, of becoming. 
Those patterns of life that have steadied themselves 
Delang tothe past. Their is loence now is coly i 
‘and even then only to the extent tbat they become alive 
in present active patterns of events. These steadied 
‘patterns are thus important only in 30 far as they enter 
45 participants in active processes, in becoming 

‘What is vitally important in the understanding of the 
phenonena of life is found in the dynamic inter-telations 
Of events, their compelling soccedsions. it is not so 
Iimpartant for us to know that consciousness i, as know 
what it doc We shoold not be so interested in what 
‘mind in as substance (whatever this may supposedly mean) 
but in how it enters into the direction of our behaviour. 

Structural analysis proceeds by dissection. it w 
stated above that a full knowledge of the elemente con= 
otlng a whale does cot render a complete understanding 
‘of that whole, Stl leas capable of instructing us about 
the functioning of the whole is a complete knowledge of 
the stracture of its component elements, Tt in because 
of this direct dissection involved in most analyses, that 
Geatalt poychology bas objected to analynis as the main. 
tool of scientific investigation. Gestalt psychologists, 
hold that the analytic processes used in natural science 
and in peychology patterned after mich sclenos is oom- 
Pamble to the actual dissecting of the biologist or the 
arition of the physicist, and es such it severs the natural 
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" wholeness” of phenomena belonging together. They 
also bold that analysis that pays soleatteation to elements 


as 4 rejection of analysis of any type. This is not true. 
In order to see experience ox 2 functional basis it is not 
necessary to ignore analysis as a tool. It is necessary, 
‘however, to supplement the stractural analysis with a type 
of analysis that is able to discriminate without dissecting. 
‘We need to know about the partial functions and elements 
that make up a whole, bot we can know about them 
completely only by understanding then in their role of 
artcipating fa the whole We can have an adequate 
conception of thems only when the orgunic ties that 
‘onnect them fonctionally to the total in which they are 
active are not severed. Thus, in order to understand 
‘what role the concept of honesty plays in the behaviour 
of seven-year-old children we need to know the type of 
‘thinking of seven-year-old children in general : we need. 
to know the interrelation of the intellectual with the 
emotional aspect in behaviour: we need to know what 
the directives in the bebaviour of children are; nnd so on 
‘until we posseas a complete enough picture of the workings 
of the child’s mind in relation to his behaviour in genera, 
Only then are we ready to observe the child's behaviour 
4m relation to the specific concept honesty. A detailed 
analysis of specific sense perceptions, emotions, nervous 
‘currents, and glandular secretions in connection with the 
resentation of the concept honesty does not by any 
Teans tell the whole story. Such a study neglects the 
‘meaningful and the inter-relational aspects of behaviour. 
‘Though we cannot deny the importance of knowledge 
concerning auch specific facts undcriying behaviour, the 
‘host important consideration is bebaviour itvelf, its inter- 
relations, its causal sequences, and its conditions im 
dynamic and ever-varying lie stoations. 

‘The importance of porsessing a correct usage of analysis 
{is increased by the fact that analysis is not only w tool of 
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investigation but it aso has tts infuence in the discovery 
‘and statement of problems to be stodied. Which prob- 
{ears the investigator i to pursue usually Gepends largely 
fon the resales of preliminary analyses. “The analytic 
attitude changes the thing of ebeervation, the natural 
datum into another one move poorly structured,” says 
Koff." If this isso, observation following the customary 
structural analysis (S Jed to deal with much more poorly 
structured data, is Ted to form its problems on the baste 
of partial and not of full, complete data, And in this 
connection it is undoubtedly trae tbat present prycho- 
logical and educational research is justly criticized for too 
often neglecting the more important phases of human 
Behaviour ia its devotion to details that can ac 
signiSecance sad mesting only in connection with those 
mere important phases. Giving due consideration to the 
limitations imposed on experoental work by the inman 
sciences in general, this deficiency of approach and results 
in primarily doe to the employment of the methods of 
structural analysis 23 the predominant type of tool used 
sn research work is this field. 

‘There is anatber kind of interdependence that remains 
‘undisclosed by stroctural snalysis. Te interrelations 
revealed through structural dissection are more or leat 
local i so far an time is concerned. Structural analysis 
points to relations present at the time of analysis, But 
the phenomena of experience are patterns of occurrences 
that very often realize themselves aver much longer 
Detlods of time than those covered in these analyses 
‘Their ioter-relations point toward events in the past and 
events in the fatare. Consequently, a mode of analysis 
tanable to view these inter-elations bwvolving toe i so 
tunable to grasp thoue patterns only partially present at 
the moment of study, those patterns which are, we might 
‘my, in aatate of becoening. 

Tn onder 10 give a more adequate pictute of actuality, 
then, analysis should be able to grasp 20t only the local 
‘and elemental but alaothe ropra-local and supra-clemental, 

4 Peep,” Prelelapanl tii, 1928, 300: 
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should be able to compare aspects which aze separated by 
intervals of tame and space. Little prediction, even lite 
understanding of humas behaviour, is pomsible from the 
study of oly one act, or eves of several acts separately 
‘considered. A real understanding can come only if the 
sequence of behaviour nets is regarded as actually happen- 
ing in its continuity. There aze some tendencies, some 
patterns, that are visible oaly in a temporally extended 
Whole, in that wider pattern of which no trace is to be 
found in any isolated reactions or ever is local, single 
xeaningfut act. Thus, ax i frequently recognized deapite 
‘the prevalent analytical methods of study, the dix 
obedience of a child in school may have its roots in some 
events in the past which did not manifest themselves as, 
acts of disobedience ; and the reation of these to the 
present can be discovered only if the wider behaviour of 
the child is analyaed in its developmentel aspects as well 
asin the interrelation ofall acts to each other 

The second major methodological implication of the 
notion of becoming lies in the circle of problems concerning 
the vlimacy and objectivity of facts and experimental 
data, The atornstic and static outlook planted its main 
faith in the elemental, while ignoring the relational and 
functional and supra-local. Tévs facts, as isolated data, 
were regarded as irreducible, ultimate and calf sufficient 
for their owa objectivity. “Facts” have been far the 
physicist and also for the " ecient paychologist " the 
tultimates from which there isco appeal they were held 
as sufficient criteria, as the proof and test of any theory 
ot hypothesis evolved from them. Our age is not 
{incorrectly called 1 “ fact-worsbipping age. 

In general this relative ultimacy of factsisquite usted. 
‘The question is rather ane of what Kind of facta are to 
reponderate in this connection. The proponents of the 
static ontlook apparently were not aware of the " fact 
that in the humanistic siences atleast there are 00 pure 
facts "—no such phenomena presented makedly to the 
‘ming. Nor are conctasions imminent in a eat of” facta.” 
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conclusions—which throws some ssapcion am the tltimacy 
of facts. 

‘The truth is that facts themselves are the rent of 
interpretations and genera) preconceptions. Facts art 
fot oltimete ; they are facts on different occasions 
Pacts are interpretations And finally, facts are facts 
Pats aes pot of cia tnd ohana 

ts are the of and observation bat 
4 is seldom realized that both these methodological 
functions have been directed by the metaphysical or other 
preconceptions and biases thus far prevailing, and by the 
‘very theories to the validity of which the tacts are supposed 
to contribute. This matter of guidance is important 
because facts are not independent of the hypothesis by 
‘means of which they are found and in the light of which 
they are examined. Facts are derived from an analysis 
of experience, and this is done in the light of the princigles 
of eusrent judgment Our knowledge of fats goes hand 
ie hand with the development of theories and with the 
developement of the method for Snding facts, A mix 
rected theory of a shorteoming in a theoty is unavoid- 
ably reflected in the mature and the validity of the facts 
brought to light by suck theories. This seems to be 
particularly true in the social sciences, Lindeman main- 
‘tains that the social sciences have given no fruitful 
explanatioes of sociological phenomena because they have 
‘ot ¢s yet developed the method for discovering the 
pertinent facts To state this in other words, the social 
sciences have not discovered theit facts because as yet 
they bave developed no adequate methodological theory 
of their own, The result bas been the experience common 
to all having anything to do with the problems of the 
social eciences—diflerent facts about tbe same situation 
are advanced by parties holding different opinions and 
babiets. ‘The facts involved in any social problem are 
‘usually too munerous and elusive to allow an exhaustive 
peesentation of them, and the selection made is always 
influenced by the theories held by the observer ot by tbe 

* Seiad Dinan, B 4 
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pporpose governing kis investigation. Consequently i 
the evalzation of the pertineney or accuracy of facts in 
these fields thee is but one way to objectivity, namely, 
‘evaluation of facts in relation to the theory they belong to 
an in relation to the method by which they are obtained. 

‘The majority of those things we call facts are not 
cexistentially given they are the rel of selective alysis, 
of interpretation and gereraizatiocs therefore, they axe 
not scerplanatory. "There are no brute, celf- 
Contained matters of fat,” observes Whitehead," capable 
of being ‘nderstond apart from interpretation as an 





dlement ina system... . Every scientific memoic in 
ite recoed of the’ facts” is shot through and through with 
interpretation.” 


Tez are udoxbey (acs that ae ely rove 
‘experimen quite evident to any observer; as, 
for instance, that a certain village has a certain number of 
inhabitants, oc that water freezes at a temperatare of 
of Centigrade. Yet there are other facts, such as those 
represented by statements that learning is analytic, of 
that the United States is democratic, that involve a high 
degree of interpretation and evven—as all the facts never 
‘ue available—risinterpretation 

Facts need to recruit each other in order to supplement 
each other before cur knowledge of any one fact is 
complete enough to pass for truth or objectivity, We 
well know how the geocentric world picture, the Ptolemaic 
revolving planetary system, the location of x heaven above 
and a bell below, were all (originally) tied up With one 
fundamental notion comsidered as fact: namely, thot the 
arth was fat, = notian in this case derived from expert 
ence, but experience that was too Limited. So, too, it ix 
interesting to observe how many facts in present educa. 
tional theocy depead upan the Bypothesis that behaviour 
{is fundamentally based on discrete units of stimuli and 
responses. Here the facts share the lnnitetions of the 
bbypotbesis held, acd as such represest but # Emited 
and partially weighed set. Some facts, indeed, are not 
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observed because they do not St the adopted theory 
{governing the research and study. 

‘This beings us to the third consideration, narmely, that 
facts are facts only in ther relation to other facts. They 
‘ae not s2-contained and explanatory ; they are system- 
coatained end explanatory within their eystematical 
interdependence with other facts A fact out of ite 
relation with other facts i no fact at all in 90 far as its 
explanatory value is concerned. 

‘With all these points in mind, it should be evident how 
casily the objectivity and " ultimacy “ of facts can be 
over-rated, how easily @ partial set of facts can be passed. 
for complete data. There wil always be same limitations 
0 our knowledge of actuality and to that degree facts ” 
will always lack complete objectivity. Consequently, it 
4s helpful to any investigation to consider its facts not as 
ultimate and complete, but as tentative in more of less 
(greater degree. 

But there is also another reason why any set of facts 
should be conceived of as tentative, and that is that facts 
very often make other facts In the field of the secial 
sciences especially, facts influence further behaviour and 
that forther behavioor in tarn prodooes new facts 

‘The fact” that workers are the main productive forcein 
lustry. if made known, tends to change the attitude of 
‘workers towards their work and their employers and their 
wages, wbich change in turn is able to produce changes in 
the actual relations of employer and worker. not only in 
‘economic theory. Tn the social sciences the knowledge of 
certain facts has an immediate infivence on social events. 
Therelore, the interpretation of facts in this Geld has @ 
profound importance. as it has a direct bearing on the 
couse of events 

‘The scientific trend in the social sciences has been 
chiefly responsible for the quantitative treatment of data, 
esrarement, strictly controlled experimentation, and 
‘statistics have been regarded as the cnost valid methodo- 
logical tools. seeing that they produce results that ere 
apparently exact. It is troe that they are exact ux faras 
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‘they go, but only as far as they go. The interdependence 
of facts and data with the general hypothesis eld by the 
investigator, 1s brought out above, shows that this type 
of exactness is limited by the shortcomings of the govern- 
{ng theory. A particular, accurately-measured set of facts 
can be very exact within the Limits ofthe theory held, but 
it shares the limitation of the theory. If the theory is 
inadequate the data collected within that theory are 
also. 


‘The quantitative treatment relies an certain fixed 
‘techniques. Techruiques can be worked out oaly for the 
eatment of thove phenomena that repeat themselves, 
that show a lange degree of recurrence snd stability. 
Bat life's phenomena are changing and evolving, and 
consequently it seems inedequate to deal with them with 
fixed techoiques only. Their edequate understanding 
calls for fresh judgments in addition to technique 
Kohler has pointed out repeatedly that quantitative 
‘treatment needs qualitative analysis as its bazis, and that 
in some cases qualitative analysis, though its results do 
not show any exactness from the strictly techtieal point 
of view, may be not only more adequate but also more 
accurate. The quantitative measurement is traly valuable 
only after qualitative observation bas given vs primary 
‘ricatation. Quantitative measurement is justified after 
hypotheses have been formed on the basis of primary 
qualitative analysis Measorement is usually applied to 
specific aspects, but there are elements in any situation to 
which measuresent is applied which reler to wider 
relations, Measurement can be applied only to recurrent 
sapects, but as life situations are evolving end changing, 
(hare is always something that defies technique and needs 
judgment on the spot for its understanding. Therelore 
‘measurement without rach fodgment is blind. 

‘There are many caves of experzments and measurements 
performed in vain because the underlying processes ard 
{interrelations of processes have not been adequately 
analysed. A typical example may be found in chidd 
Peychology. The child's thought an¢ bebaviour are 
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interpreted in terms of adalt thought and adult categories, 
‘only simplified. No amount of measuring will bring us 
eater $0 accurate knowledge of the child's thought 20 
{ong a3 we fail to realize that the fundamental types of it 
cannot be found by such terms, bot only by unbiased, 
qualitative observation. Oo the basis of such observation 
‘we can fort the categories onder which the child thinks, 
and oaly then can wemeasureit quantitatively. Observa- 
tion is 4 tool of such qualitative analyuis 

‘Observation has been decried by scientific prychology, 
because the process has been characteristic of speculative 
Introspection, and carries with it the suggestion of enb- 
jectivity. Yet observation, when the conditions under 
Which it occurs are such as to eliminate subjective bias, 
‘nas a very important mission in the system of scemiic 
investigation. For one thing, it enables us to view @ 
larger field than the so-called exact meesurements are 
capable of covering. By observation it is also pousible 
10 notice those aspects of the studied phenomenon hich 
are not called for by any prearranged technique of 
investigation, iocluding those that may develop during 
the process of investigation itsef, co become added factors 
in the situation 

Because of its inherent inaccuracy, observation can 
never fulfil all the demands of a scientific analysis, but it 
is indispensable in the stages of investigation where the 
hypotheses are being built and the techniques tor more 
exact later investigation are being worked out. 

Observation, too, being more plastic, is 2 necessary 
means of keeping scientic investigation in step with the 
‘dynamic ooward march of the events of experience and 
life, It serves to forestall Che stagnation and ageing that 
the stability of techniques eventually provoke. 
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|W the preceding discassion oar examisation of animate 
‘and inanimate phenomena hes shown ws that the essence 
of alt phenomene isto be found not in material, substan~ 
tive, of any kind of static existentials, but in dynamic 
processes, Interactive processes, we found, are at the 
basis of the physical as well ax of the organic and human 
worlds, tbe latter difering frm the former by the aspect 
of emmalative change that has been termed " becoming,” 
as it & directed and irreversible. Because of this difler- 
fence, sn adequate study of organic and human phenomens 
demands & methodology constructed #0 a8 to enable the 
investigator to view those properties and qualities of these 
phenomena which emerge and manifest themselves chiefly 
in processes acd interrelations, and which ee not stat 
‘ally Goal, but are becoming in their nature 

‘The methods of study s0 far applied to haman pheno 
mena have been either implicitly or explicitly static and 
Momistic. They have employe concepts and tools of 
Investigation which are intended to discover Gal ultimate 
elements only, neglecting those aspects of actuality that 
are not the direct qualities of such final, atomistic 
ements 

‘The dynamic approach to organic and human pheno 
mena emphasizes change. Following the bitherto dem- 
nant philosopby, change has been usaally associated with 
disorder and unintelignbility, That this is not necessarily 
4 we shall ecdeavour to show in the present chapter. 
Hiere an attempt will be made to bring out seme basic 
‘concepts and ways of thinking aboot such changing and 
‘eerging phenomeca of human experience that will ascist 
in the fompation ofa consistent picture without attempting 
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ta farce these aspects into the rigid structure of a closed, 
finalist, scientific scheme. 

Scientifec systems are primary explanatory systems. 
‘Their value les chiefly in cher aby to farther intelligent 
‘understanding ofthe world welive in. This they do by ren- 
daring a unified outlook om a great variety of phenomena, 
by giving an. adequate basis foreriticim of fact, and by 
‘moulding our thought into methodological channels that 
‘make possible consistency in bypotheseaand inthe metbods 
of treating data. 

Sciences have always striven toward clear, unified 
‘gystezs. This aim has been achieved by postulating of 
discovering some reliable uniformities acd regularities £0 
manifold phenomena which would serve to force 
Aivenifed universe into a rigid fraroework of laws and 
Tuk. 

Soch laws and roles concerned themseives mainly with 
things already become, with stabilities and recurrences 
“The notion of strict law as developed by the exact sciences, 
is bootie to change in the sense described in the preceding 
chapter. Scientific laws, as well as cause and effect 
relations, presuppose strictly predictable change, which 
change Goes not involve any change in the essentials" 
Laws are rigid and exact in ther nature. They are 
supposed to exclude eny element of uncerteinty and 
inexactness, these elements being quite contrary to the 
‘deal of the “'sciemtific™ sciences. 

Scientific laws, to be sure, introduced order into our 
schemes for understanding the world about us and within 
1s, bat they did it by setting righ limits to our picture of 
the world, abd by excluding everything Uist di not fit 
nto that picture, It was a picture based on the assump- 
tion of limited umber of final unites, final elements, 
constructed by a sbufling arvurd of such entities. Order 
‘came to mean prefixed, stable arrangement, arbitrary 
‘exchoding all that was transitory or unique or changeable. 

‘The dynamic viewpolat demands 2 revision of such « 
picture. It requires a system in which intelligibility and 

* Halt So Tagen, B.C. Toei Bese B36 
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cunsistency are not of eorstity achieved by excluding those 
{ipocts of actuality that do Bot show the characteristic. 
of Azalty et unitormity. In other words, t questios 
‘whether order necessarily means recurrences, exactness, 
Habilty, Goality. Tt asks whether e diferent standard 
ahould tot be applied to our systems of explanation, 
It believes that an intelligent understanding of changing 
‘phenomena will reveal serviceable vegulanties and 600 
istencice and will reoder intelighiity to the system of 
‘ational understanding, without Going violence to pateral 
Propertion of actuality. 

‘The trditoes! notion of laws and ocdee i falacons ia 
many tepects. Ove ofthe fallacies les the bal that 
Jawa are ultimate, Gral, and exact formulae of actual 
vents or phenomena. These laws are conceived of a8 
having been " discovered,” not as baving been contracted 
bby human effort inthe desze tocreate systems. To that 
laws the characteratis of ultimacy and Gxalty have been 
attributed 

‘A closer investigation of the mature of so-called Gxed 
Jayes reveals that there 8 no renzo Yo think that any vet 
fees cee troche Gee 

poe." Laws are on the seta 
factr available and on the types of observation pomible. 
Reality, especially a. becoming reality, is too rich in 
ponsibves to warrant any belt in an exhanstive kaow- 
ledge of it. New tools for observation discover, and at 
thesame tz introduce new sets of cts, and these requce 
Anew set of laws (o deal with them. Such a revision of, 
dws Jong held ae fil has cocaned repeatedly in the 
Kitory of science, yet—uatil recently—withoat having 
shaken the faith of scientists in the Salty of Ise 
thereives, ‘The ruling ambition of ecence stil io to 
‘dGacover a Goal at of exact lows to serve a8 exact 
formlae. The validity ofits law>—as expressed chiedy 
by thetrexactnesr—has served as «standard by which the 
Scientiie value of any diacipine hes been mexsared, and 
by which the acceptance or non-acceptance of» diipline 
into the family of sciences Bas been decided, The 
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inabiity of bruman sciences to “ dixcover ” 4 eet of laws 
conforming to these demands has been the reason why 
there is so mach doubt and argument as to the ecientiie 
vpature and value of these studies 

‘Tt seems reasonable to think of laws as working tools, 
‘the product of burcan constractiog, which ft and system 
tie our obvervatioas, the validity and usetulneas of which 
‘oan be measured by the degree they reader ually and 
larity to the diversity of single facts and single procemes. 
Tn fact, itis oow among exact scientists themselves that 
‘we find expressed the view that our present lnws are 
_pothing more thaa the expressions of a system of our own 
‘coustraction, built for our ewe satisfaction end our own 
sense of security ; and that we might have built just ae 
‘easily in some otber tashioa and have discovered some 
other laws in the process We are justified in believing 
Jn the sefuloes of natural law because we can find ne 
tolerable alternative, although there is mo reason for 
thinking in so far 2s finalities are concerned the law we 
Ihave chosen is more probabiy true than false * 

Laws being of our own constroction, itis evident that 
‘they share the limitations of our knowlege, and therefore 
ace far from presenting an absolute, final picture of 
satura! events. 

Stil lew reasonable i the claim to ther absolute exact- 
eas. A soct of oumerical accuracy has been postulated 
‘as the sole standard of scientific thinking, largely because 
the quantitative tools of investigation inthe exact sciences 
Ihave rendered the mumerical accuracy buily convenient 
‘and also because it in satisfying to the natural need for 
clearness and simplicity, Thus it was 30 easy for the 
atomistic viewpoint to conceive of reality x5 a quantita- 
tive retrangement of a Hnnited set of final eatities and 
to manipalate thea mumerically. Other sciences leas 
Adapted to the use of mumerical measurements have 
‘uteritically aocepted the same standard. 








4 CL Retina, The Nato of te Piya arly. 248. 
Rta, The Seam Sat, p. Bs 
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‘There is no reason way phenomena of difterest character 
‘ould not be systematized in ways more suitable to their 
peculiar characteristics, sreasing adequacy in prelerence 
to numerical exactness, and sill e exact in a more genera) 
tense, that is til be able to render an accurate account of 
actual phenomena. Phenomena are not cade any Tore 
‘exact by numerical manipulation. It is mecemury to 
express the subject eoatter in terms of laws suitable to, 
and. best expresive of its character, granted that the 
srystem as a whole fits intellgibly together end does not 
blur further vision in the same field. To subject a descrip- 
tion of phenomena (o the standards of exactness and 
finality when they do not possess those characteristics, is 
to import something into the system that is alien ta the 
phenomena themselves. Such a process bampers further 
productivity of thought. 

tis evident that in dealing with phenossena, the basic 
characteristics of which are not recurrence and stability, 
auch less exactness. its imperative to employ a standard 
of scientific validity different from that used for pheno- 
mena possessing such aspects, Finality and uniformity 
should not be sought for theix own saze but forthe sake of 
clanty, consistency, and unity in treating the phenomena 
‘under consideration. Our thovght, ix order to be 
productive, adequate, and satisfying, requires some central 
idea to cerve to unify the diveruity of reality, ora central 
‘way of looking at things to ecable us to see relations 
‘among the variety of phenomena And a system of 
ought ray just ab well be built on the basis of the 
continuity of events as on the basis of a 
framework of stable recurrences. Yet from the stand- 
point of the dynazaic universe, the lattar is preferable, 
because it brings order and consistency to thonght withoot 
limiting ita specific coaten’s and withoat doing violence 
(to certain phenomens of Lie. 

As tt is now, or at least, as it was antil quite reoentiy, 
all phenomena which exhibit the characteristics of 
becoming wre exsentialy excluded from any scientific 
systems, Thesituation is precisely the same as deocribed 
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‘shove in cannection with the problem of method. Here 
again we have the question af whether the nature of 
events is to be order that they may 6t 
‘4 standard alien to them and raised on false preaupposi- 
‘tioas, or whether we are to construct laws to suit these 
events, Since laws us they are predominantly conctived 
‘at present, deal pre-eminently with things already become, 
swith the outcomes of events, with substantive and stable 
aspects of phenomena, and not with the processes them- 
selves, not with change, all events that represent real 
change in their exentials, are either excluded from any 
rational treatment at all, € they aze represented in partial 
‘distorted form so 43 10 make ther #t the laws and rules 
fixed » prion’ to the eveata themselves. Laws ax toolt 
boul! keep their functional relationship to the events 
themselves and should represent change to the same 


deqoee that te events do 
ith this notion of law in view the conception of science 
itself aoquites a new meacing. Science should not be 
seen as a mene collectioa of laws and rales, of substantive 
and final autcoones of processes of life. It is the method 
logical aspect of science that should be stressed. It isnot 
the finality of outcames, but validity and adequacy of 
method which should determine whether « discipline ita 
science or not. Science, after al s mainly « method foc 
poatulating and solving problems." It is not a body of 
facts but a method of precedure.* {ts immediate purpose 
4 to understand phecomena, not to force a rigid system 
ou them." Therefore its maiz concern should be to give 
‘guidance, to heip the understanding, to lead inguiry aloag. 





the mot serviceable methodological avenues, and to 
{ecotats tae wwwement of bod of Soca by slsble 
‘reeaatintion nd decrioaton 


shows clearly the effects of the 
fire to bjork tely ol eaen poerowene to the 
structure of the laws and standards of the exact scieuces. 
naman, Std Dhecoawy, 5.23. 
* (add od Woodwsth, Emon of Physatgeat Pryhatey, 9.2. 
4 Kg op Bay 
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1 undartook to free itself from the yoke of the sub- 
ttantiaiiam of faculty paychology and to reconstruct itself 
‘oc « more functicaal basis, to investigate processes, 
Dehaviour. Bot in its anniety to attain a position among 
‘the exact sciences, It strove to“ discover ” laws which 
‘would be exact, which would be final, snd which would 
serve as basis for exact prediction. As wach laws could 
‘be " discovered "only in some specific details of human 
mentality, and primarily io physiological processes, 
‘eychology sponsored « detailed investigation of certain 
very speciic functions of the paycho-physicel organism, 
‘Whatever qualities were ascribed to thesespecifc functions, 
—mhether they were called instincts, ianate tendencies, 
lr merely nerve currente—they bad to be treated in general 
as isolated, as indepeodent of the total organiam. The 
‘general assumption was that the stody of behaviour is 
‘completed when an inventory bas been made and a 
‘escription given, of such partial and isolated functions. 
‘The way in which such functions act together 50 as to 
form an integrated organism seemed to be outside the 
Geld of psychological interest. Thin wes in part due to 
the enthusiass over the new factual knowiedge gained by 
* sdetite” Dat to a greater extent becease 
the purvuit of such larger problems woskd not resolve the 
phenomena into neat and compact sets of laws. Tn other 
‘words, paychalogy did not appear“ scientific“ when the 
wider’ phases of behaviour were studied. It is quite 
typical of alnost any treatise 0a modem psychology to 
devote page after page to the discusion of specific nerve 
‘curreats and ‘belated stimalus-reaction bonds, and to 
‘dimnias the question of persocality or of conduct, or even, 
behaviour im ite proper sease with bat a few vague 
Temaris, A list of the research tasks and investigation 
‘problems of a paychological laboratory usually reveals the 
same unfortunate emphasis. 

1t le obviouly true that in order to know anything 
about bebaviour we have to know all that we possibly can, 
“about the specific processes that go to make up behaviour. 
But it is equally, f not mote important, to bave an 
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adequate conception of the functioning of the integrated 
tunity comprising all these constituent processes. And for 
‘hat purpose an inventory ofthe specif functions, studied 
in isolation, i not suficient, becanne single processes in 
lwolation are not operating in the same way a they do 
‘when they comprise parts of a larger system, 

Tt seems impostible to have an adequate peychology 
of behaviout 30 long as the ivvestigation of behaviour is 
to be artificially and dictatorially confined by techniques 
and standards borrowed from alien fields. These tech- 
niques, coming from sclenoes that ere primarily analytic, 
ignore the integrative nature of the functioas of conduct. 
Behaviour, conduct, mean nity, and thet unity is to be 
found in the processes therseives ; it is bot tobe imported 
from some exterior source. A behaviourist who starts 
with “a bunch of squinings ” (J. B. Watson), bas the 
same aggregate on his hands after all the machinery of 
conditioeings and other binding factors have bee gut 
inte operation. No amount of manipulating and con- 
tioning by external situations will cender unity of 
personality to these bunches of squimnings. Nor do 
Imystic forces like the soul, mind, ar consciousness {in 
their traditional meaning) reader unity to processes that 
are not nupposed to foster that unity within themselves 

Ii the caveeption of specific fenctions does cot include 
interaction, productive of integration, then only identifica: 
‘tion and confit remain as the modes of interaction of 
‘these functions. Both of these modes, in fact, are 
employed quite frequently in paychologies of today, 
Su he Spel nth in ppg hve sxe the 

ie trend in oY 
conflict of diverse tandencies as the fundamental con- 
dition and mode of all Debaviour. It is even ameried 
that i there were co canflct, no activity and ne behaviour 
would be possible. I that without tbe existence 
of diverse and often antagonistic tendencies and factore 
there wonld be no variety, no becoming in life. But 
confit is not for this reseon the only and basic mode ot 
Debaviour and lle. The conflict of different tendencies 
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serves a8 & starting point for new integrations, for new 
conrses of behaviour activity. There is a difference 
Detween the conception of confict as sustaining the 
activity and between conflict seen a3 2 starting point of 
activity ; confit, in other words, transforming itself into 
a new oyothess, into 2 new harmoay. Conflict and the 
weoseding integration om a new level are two moroents of 
the same process. Progress and development and growth 
come because oxt of the original conflict grow integrative 
‘and creative forces. If the suppression or annihilation of 
‘one or more of several conficting tendencies were the only 
‘possible result of confit there would be little room for 
optimism regarding the growth of personality. Growth 
and development can be regarded as the result of confict 
‘bacatite there isa possibitty of new unified action sesulting 
from conic. We do not get the supremacy of one 
tendency over another but a merging of both in anew type 
of activity 

‘certain analogy for these two conceptions of conflict 
might be found in the picture of two stones rolling towards 
each other and twa streams of water encountering each 
‘other. In the first case we have either one stone putting 
‘the other out of activity or the direction of both suflering 
‘modification. The confict as a fact remains, and the 
individuality of the two stones zemains. In the case of 
‘two stteamns encountering each other, both of them merge 
fand ere taken up in a new stream, diflerett in direction, 
in ice, nod in its power to overcame new obstacles. This 
new stream has absorbed the qualities of both former 
streams, yet st also has a quality of its own. It can 
accomplish what the separate streams could not, The 
analogy, of course, is crude and deficient, as all analogies 
inwolving te comparison of organic ‘with inorganic 
behaviour must of necessity be ; yet it conveys an idee 
‘of soman of the properties of what might be called the 
integrative process. 

There have been several attempts at a reconstruction 
of paychological analysis on a more dynamic basis. One 
of the more ontatanding ones is to be found in the trend 
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the German Goislersissenschafion, as repteseated by 
Spranger, Litt, and perhaps Scheler." Toe aim of this 
tread ix to construct systematic and scientific schemes 
of the more dynamic aspects of buman conduct, without 
Tkarming either a genvine sclentife interpretation o the 
freahmeos and dynamics of the phenamera studied. Yet 
4 distinct clinging to the current potions of law, finality, 
‘and universality is evident. 

Spranger in his book, Types of Men, has set out to 
construct dynamic patterns imnder which the processes of 
le fall temelves Hin types fen” wre trctaral 





y 

"Yet through Spraager lines tere orks the notion Cat 
law, into which be diseoives the notion of substance, is in 
some way uniform, in same way inchusively regula, that 
‘there is sorne element in the individnal that sets 
definitely against the environment ; this exence of the 
‘ndividua} is statio—a least, it can be considered as static 
oe the purposes of iavestigation. Thus the 
aspect of he individual can be overlooked in st 
poychology and its study assigned to the specific branch 
Anown a8 genetic payebology. 


‘However, (f the functional changes in the individual- 
‘environment relationship can be discarded for the purpose 
of understanding the stracture af either of these two 
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elements ic the relationship, the stracture naturally 
Sere rig vom eg mt cage ment 
but its secondary accompanyiog aspect. Spranger ie 
‘working on the assumption that strocture can be tnder- 
‘skood apart from functioning, and that there isa structure 
Independent from interaction. Thus he atteropts to 
‘describe human behaviour in purely structural terms. 
1t is evident that Speanger, although endeavouring to 
‘construct a system that would " understand "life and nat 
merely systerize i, % able to achieve only a part of his 
intended task. He fails when be tries to maintain the 
‘traditional dualistic and static categories, such assubstance 
‘existing aside from process, ad the notion ofthe structure 
cof subject and object as understandable outside of their 
Active interaction, The subordination of his general 
types of experience, such as the economic experience, the 
rebigions experience, the cognitive experience, to. the 
abstract and definitly ciecumscribed ideals corresponding 
toveach type, such as power, tality, and tra, is « Reaiine 
‘expression of the static and dualistic philosophical back- 
‘ground and Kantian tradition 

Tn both Speanger’s and Lit’s writings there in an 
‘expression of a faith that ove can take @ static croat- 
section of Life for the purpose of study—that one can stop 
rocest in order to investigate structure. Their assuinp- 
tion is that stractures have an existence independent of 
functions, and that stractures are fully understandable 
taken by themselves. It is & notion similar to the 
traditional notion of time—a stream in which things are 
floating around and out of which one can poll them for 
purposes of investigation. Structure to such investigators 
appears to stand as a magic formula thet unites life's 
recariousness and variety ia a perfectly static conoeptval 
form, and that nevertheless s able to tell us how things are 
‘happening. 








‘This same view regarding stracture is prevalent, though 
not quite so distinctly or incisively stated, in many recent 
philosophies of & quite dynamic character. Structural 
‘concepts bave woven themselves too intimately into our 
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‘modes af thought to permit the complete success of 
‘genuinely fonetional interpeetations. 


u 


From the preceding it is evident that attempts to 
‘derstand behaviour from the study of structures only 
is scarcely justitable Behaviour is Ukewise incompre- 
Irenaible trom the investigation of isolated, bracketed, 
Sementary " coustitoent " proceses. The base principle 
of behavious, we maintain, is interaction, and interaction 
‘cannot be adequately described by any static conceptions 
‘or understood under any dualistic or atomistic categories 
ur real search in human science shoold be for modes of 
interaction and for categories that will adequately describe 
such interaction. 

1 is ordinary thought that by substituting becoming 
‘events for seable entities the very basis of a rational 
‘understanding wil! be destroyed. Tous, itis understood, 
that without the exactly predictable camse and effect 
celations there will be no continuity to go by and that by 
tying to treat phesomens which do not yield immutable 
Jaws there will be no methodological guidance to rational 
‘thought, a other words, in this point of view a becomming, 
‘world wonld be a chaotic work 

It is shown by many investigations which have dealt 
‘with becoming phenomena oe. x dynamic basis (bialogy, 
fo instance) that becoming, as described in the preceding 
chapter, is not a chaotic sequence of sudden and unrelated 
changes. On the contrary, it reveals consistency and 
continnlty, it which one event grows out of the other 
with « certais regularity and necessty—though in many 
cases wach ecessity ia visible only in retrospect. AN 
adequate approach with ruficient analysis could show 
that there are cough fanctional regularities among the 
roceasen included in becoming to warrant a onified 
exphostion—unified in a sense of consistency rather than 
of stroctural unity. This analy would serve to render 
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a woetbodologieal unity ot critical and rations) appraisal 
rather than a closed system. 

Sach methodelagical unity, however, i» all that is 
needed in treating becoming events, us, because of their 
nature, the specshc events will always inchude something 
‘new and diferent from szy general acheme that one might 
coustrue. It is « guide for the scrutiny of events that is 
needed rather than a ready-made, closed system, or a 
‘technique for the construction of sucha system. 

‘On the basis of evidence from biology and psychology, 
‘the idea of integration (or organization) seems to describe 
beat the becoming quality of organic events. Integration 
connotes the merging of two of more events into ome, ¢0 
‘that a sew one, with propertin ofits own will arise. The 
factors that earved the Sagi events before the merging 
Ihave their inffucace in moulding the chararteristics of the 


be retrospectively taped back 10 the factors which efected 
them. 

In the emergence of the new event the factor existing 
before the process of integration are not the only ones 
‘exerting a deteroicing bflaence. The functional eations 
‘nto which they enter with cack other dating the process 
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‘pare dominance of one trend by another, but 2 reogunisa- 
‘ton ofall of them into a new whole 

In ander to avoid misanderstanding it shoald de pointed 
cot that in esing the concept of integration the main 
stress lad on it a principle of approach tothe analysis 
of becoming phenomens : it is viewed as a tool for better 
thisking, not as a clear cut and definitely substantiated 
fact, though in biology, a3 in paychology, this concept i 
often used to connote sach a certain deSnite fact. 

Used emethodologcally, this principe has the advantage 
‘that it doesnot reduce the great variety of life's phesomema 
to an aggregate of isolated functions, neutral to each 
other. It presupposes in the nature of events a tendency 
of interaction, and thus unifies without eradicating the 
individuality of specific fwactions, It permits an outlook 
‘that can be continous and yet discriminating, and which 
can consequently be applied to the whole range of 
phenomena of a becoming nature. Rendering a sort of 
fanctlonal integrity to the whole, ti not forced to dispose 
fof qualitative change as something scientific analysis ia 
unable to deal with: It can therefore help in dealing with 
growth and emergence, both basic characteristics of 
‘organic phenorcena, without intredocing anything alien 19 
‘those processes themselves. And in doing so it promises 
(o abolish dualiam (ao unavoidable ina 





promising the solution af problems like the 
‘ntteraction of mind and body, the interaction of the 
physical and enental in general ; the difierence between 
reflex action und intelligent behaviour, thought, and 
actlon, which, shen viewed through the dualistic 
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anything. But, property weed, it can be of ineaticusble 
‘value as « basa for the analysis f situations and problema 
in which many deciding factors aze emergent and unique. 
It ia wn operational term, describing the functions pes- 
formed, not the specitic materials oa which those functions 
are petformed, cor the specific outcomes resultiog from 
ime ns, Uae ol cat at rin 
procemes can be essectially the same, even on 
Citerent levels and wing very ilereat enteral, a, 
for example, integration on a protoplasmic level and & 
‘mental level, By Delping m to see the structure of 
‘general and basic processes, it guides the analysis in any 
Apecific instance to the specif factors entering, and 
to the way in which they eater, Thus the danger ever 
present in investigation guided by static concepts—the 
overlooking of the new, of what in not foreseen in the 
techuique of otmervation, of possible difterences in each 
individual cese—is avoided, as the search isnot dominated 
by the aim to seek for Snal generalities, The quest for 
‘uniformity ia thus reconciled with sensitiveness for 
differences and for the new. 

If certain factors which go to make wp an experiential 
situation are appraised om their own accoomt apart from 
that situation, Uhe chances are that their properties and 
theis specie powers to determine the general proceases 
are determined belorckand, Yet if situations are coD- 
ridered a3 emerging, one cannot assign in advance any 
‘pele moran i sy fe gh co, ce 
sevoetimes a small and ‘important factor 
{Gul a taken by Isa ooh make a constable Aer 
ace in the situation as a whole. The relative properties 
and fonctions of factors entering the stoation dateemine 
thei role in relation to the whole sitaation and its outeame, 
‘The principle of integration stresses the fact that. the 
dlemonts by themnelves can express very Bittle about the 
same elements functioning as parts ofa situation. Their 
particular characteristics will always depend upon the 
elation tn which they atand to the whole, ae wall as open 
the fonctions they exercise upon each other. In other 








‘Thus the hope to create a unity from disparate elements 
‘end partial functions of human or organic life seems to be 
‘4 vain one as Jong a8 the role which integration plays is 

In arder to grasp the whole or the nature 


that the analyus is able to make discriminations among 
‘the elemento s belongiag to the whole 

Stil esa succens can carne froes a study that approaches 
‘the organiam, or anything connected with it, on a basis of 
‘Principles derived from the consideration of its parts only. 
‘Toa we know that the organism is coesposed of certain 
physical and chemical eleremts. Als, that itis sustained 
by processes which are either physical or chemical in their 
tuatare. Yet the hope that the organism as 2 wiolepaay be 
understood by chemleal or physical principles only, bes 
‘ot been realized as yet, in spite of numerous efforts, 
Nor can such success be expected. These principles are 
‘ot mafficient for the understanding of the organism i 





cof cause and effect relation, in which the constituent parta 

cof a relationahip conld be evaluated independently cf the 

relaticaship itself. Only phenomena conforming to this 
1 prune, Letom, B23. 
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xieatifc standard of the case and efiect relation, and 
‘which would be subject to precise calcalations 08 to eflct 
from cause oF vice verse, have really been considered 
proper subject matter for scientific investigation. Events 
Which did not succeed each other with any quantitatively 
‘calculable balance were supposed ta be subject to chaotle 
‘chance, and consequently not a mattee for scientific, 
snvestigation 

However, it i the task of tbe human scienom to show 
that there’are intelligible, and therefore scientifically 
‘traceable cause and effect relations, in events that 
apparently do not show any quantitative precisevem— 
events, in fact. which are not the result of equality 
‘between causes and efects, but are the product of plus- 
relations, where the effect end of the relation shows 
‘qualities nat directly produced by the causes as existing. 
‘and known beforehand. 

Spengler predicts that the twentieth century will 
produce a great science that “‘will unite io a great 
‘ physlognomic order alt things human." The term 
“ physiognoméc“” he applies to disciplines tke histery, 
Ghat ave organized themselves around more fexible 
‘guiding concepts than the idea of the strict cause and 
‘effect relation and of the atomistic inventory aystem of 
isolated events. Such a physiognomic order would trace 
events that are related to each other by sequences of case 
fand effect relations, in which the eflect would include 
‘more than the direct consequences of conse. It would 
trace alo the effects of the relation itself and of the 
circumstances aa well as a whole cumulative sequence of 
‘causes and effects in the past. 

‘Such an onder would give living organisms a chance to 
enter as deciding factors because they are living organtims. 
Because there are manifestations in living organisms 
‘which, when considered apart from the ongunisms, belong 
to the field of exact sciences this order wooK! nat wabject 
thea to the regnlacities found or invented for the fields 
of the exact selenons, 

* Spaneiee, Den ft Wd, pr. 
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‘There are enongh indications to mubstantiate the 
statement that the scientific echere as we have known it, 
(ailed to include a wider range of phesocens within its 
scope because it failed ox refused to give consideratizn to 
that type of law and order as is expressed by the organisen 
aga.wbole Thus Whitehead points out that 


it the delect of the eighteenth century scentiie scheme 
‘that it provides cone of the elements which compose the 
{mediate peychologcal experienoes of wankind, Noe does 
it provide any clementary trace of the organic Wty of « 
‘whole, fram which the ganic unities of electron, proton, 
Tolecales und Living bien cam emerge. Accarding to that 
sebum there is no reason in the natare of things why’ portions 
of raatialshoakd have any poysial relation to each otha. 
Let us grast that we canoot hope to be ais to discern the 
Jaws of ature to be necessary. But we cx bape fo ee that 
ith ancomary that there shou be wt der of mature. Tae 

of the acder of oatoe is band up wih the cooonpt 
‘fanfre a the fous of rganians ia pron of development 


‘Whether the organic order isthe teve order of ull natural 
‘events nobody as yet can affira. But tio true thot there 
are events which are onganic in their nature, and which 
therefore require metbods of investigation and categories 
of aystematization of theiz own, 

There { still another group of problema where the 
application of the principle of integration might be of 
(reat assistance to an adequate undentanding of organic 
Phenomena. These are the problems concerning develop- 
tment and evolution. The theory of evclution found that 
1s development goes oc, new species, or new qualities bew 
to the species a known before, emerge. The organic 
world evolves new and ifierent forms of life. Some 
explanation was to be found for this phenomenon, a 
phecomenon that the classical mechanistically atomistic 
‘theorles of equality of causes ead effects could not grasp 
satisfactorily. Tose theories were able todral adequately, 
vwith any abort range of such evolution, but gupe were 


Seas oad sa Madan Weed, 3p. con. 
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always left in the total mweep of development, These 
‘gaps the traditional schemes of cause and eflect relation 
‘cannot bridge. While scientific thought was advanced 
enough to reject the attribution of the cause of these 
seemingly sudden emergects to some mystic or super 
natural foros, or to satisfy itself with some blanket term, 
4 new principle for viewing organic events and foroat 
determining their functions remained to be found, if « 
plausible explanation was ¢o be forthcoming. 

‘The notion of organization was uted in biology to 
explain growth, and later also to explain the appearance of 
organic life in Sts different stages. After the first eweep of 
‘Darwinism had passed, biologists found themselves asking, 
what peecisely made the species develop, what precialy 
produced new forms of life ioc the old forms. "ARG, a5 
scientific training bas tumed the minds of investigetars 
toward finding some exact cause behind every phenomenon 
(rather than wilhie it) the concept of evolution acquired 
the meening of some sort of force producing the develop- 
rent of organisms. The term “ organization” was albo 
‘used, but used as applying to a sort of rearrangement or 
shufhing around of elements that were final a8 to their 
rmumber and qualities. As a result, the universe was 
regarded a8 predetermined, and the evolutionary couree 
8 computable and predictable, 

Later developments of the theory of evolution show a 


“ Byohution (6 often identified with perfect mechaniam 
+. + the universe as a whole, or any limited saiaple of it, 
{a si of parti of ne ra few Hn roving ecoding 
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+. Nothing exsentialy new or soexpected can come out 
‘this mechine,”* 

Today the theory of evolution told 

"that the conception of the waivers an mathng but a set of 
0 o¢ a few Kinds of cording to 8 few 
IStncahe les wnemplnd anny fn ta ang at 
particles cocur, in pital in its inadequacy... Tt holds 
‘hat new things, not than compatable, appear as evolution 
Proqrewes. It olds chat with thee emerge new methods of 
‘tion, folowing new laws; methods not before exerspled ; 
smetheds chat tality the results of based on 
formes methods of action... It hokis too thatthe proper- 
tis of living lng pend co the of alr phy! 2n- 
‘wituents whee the ater are bing dings. 

‘This is upholding the viewpoint that it a not elements 
taken by themselves but elements in a cartain context 
hat determine what things are and how they will ct. 
‘A cookecle functioning in a ving body 1 different from. 
‘the marne molecsle in inasinate matter. Ht has diferent 
‘properties because its manifestations aze different, 

This mesos that an aggregate of caxses found in the 
{actors of evolution prior 40 the actoalizatian of that pro 
comis insufficient to explain evolution, and that we have to 
‘try to find causes in the nature ofthe proces itself, Thix 
in impossible unleas to the proceas itelt ix attributed the 
capacity of interactian end productivity, which means 
‘that the single processes and their factors are to be under 
stood as capable of integrating with each other. The 
dymamics of development can bave « convincing explana 
Sem enly whe the basic and amenity proctns inf 
are credited with creative dynamics and interaction, 
productive of elects, of which al these processes would be 
fmcapable when taken as a sum and not ax en organic 
tity, 

Integration bax been very readily sccepted as an 
‘explanatory principle applicable to certain partial pro 
‘cemes or for certain groupe of procemes, as for instance, 

1 ogingS. Bmrar tan p18 
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fn the formation of all kinds of animal societie, of in 
‘the protoplasmic organization producing new farma of 
‘orguntoms. But tt has taken a loog time to reach a stage 
‘where this principle can be advanced 25 an explanation 
cof the whole pageant of life, begining at so remote a 
Jevel as the transiormation of inanimate matter into the 
animate, Yet there still seems to exist a serious gap 
when we arrive at buman phesomena. Particularly im 
the prythological explanations of human behaviour, the 
roechanistic principles stil appear doeninast. And bere, 
if wry type of organization is used, itis « transposition to 
human pheaomena by analogy of the kind of organization. 
observed ox the organic level or in biology. ‘The con- 
tinnity of the whole process is broken ; the evolutian of 
the process of organisation itself appears to have stopped 
‘when the humen level was reached. Bat afurtber analysis 
of the process we call integration is needed for a fuller 
discussion of this problew. 





and occurs as a result of processes having some kind of 
effect on each other. The substantive or existential 
factors of the integrating processes also enter us deter- 
‘minants, but only to the extent that they are able to 
enter functionally, ie. as factors cctively taking part in 
a working whole. Thus, to say tbat soch and much an 
organism of bebaviour unit is an integration of some other 
ements, means that those other elements are interacting 
‘with each other was to produce « new unit. Elements 
Previously independent can be brought together in one 
integral whole, because they are not so neutral to each 
‘ther a3 not to possess the capability to interact, and as 
‘result of such interaction, to develop new properties not, 
Pomeased when active in isolation. 
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Kabler in this eoanection uses the term “ relative 
Properties.” to denote something similar to what here 
‘we have called the emergent or scquired properties, 
‘Though this term “relative "is apt to be misconstrued 
4s implying other properties which are not relative, stil it 
omeses the advantage of stressing the fect that at least 
these properties are only the result of some relation, and 
thet therefore their permanency ia that of the relation 
itself. Tt calls attention co a expeciential situation 
‘hick isnot solely the product ofthe permanent properties 
of the companent elements as revealed by the structural 
analysis, Tt streasea the individual organization of the 
interrelation of these elements and of their properties in 
‘particular situation, and the emergence of what may be 
called new factors in the same situation. 

Everything that experimentally 1s found to make a 
Aitlerence in behaviouF shoud be counted as a factor in 
the sitvation, eegardiess of its existential statue, Thus, 
in analysing an experietial situation, mot only its com: 
‘ponent sense materials and the processes resulting there- 
‘rom should be taken into account, but the time elecnent, 
the particular sequence of events and processes, and the 
particular pattern in which they interact with each other 
should also be counted as determining factors of the 
situation. Conscious behaviour, for exaraple, i not only 
the result of a refnemest of the connections in reflex 
‘ares, of nerve currents and their combinations, although 
‘2 otatic analysis might reveal no other elements. The 
Sectors prodacing conscious bebaviour are sefex area to 
be sare, bat reflex arcs organized in relation to each other, 
in relation to their sequences and distctiors, which 
‘organization ia capable of peodncing additional factors of 
behaviour besides the original reflexes. 

‘In considering interaction as the basic characteristic of 
the intagrative process. mo new hypothetical proces is 
{introduced jato the course of events, Interaction i a 
characteristic of all events, and Bridgman, from the 
standpoint of a physicist, states that no koowlodge of any 
physical property or even mere existeace ix possible unleaa 
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the things and properties studied are in interaction wid 
‘thus bave observable efiects* Interaction is move real 
‘than action and reaction taken seperately.“ There is 70 
setion without reaction ~ says Dewey; “there #9 00 
exclusively one-way exercise of conditioning power, 
Whatever infuences the change of other things is itself 
hanged" We cannot know anything about an dectron 
(or « nerve current of an idea unless there is some inter- 
action with the rest of the world. Only by interacting 
with something else are observable effects produced and. 
awareness made possible ; and that interaction bas, ia its 
‘turn, an effect on the role that electron of nerve current 


Phy. 

‘Xecond important aapect of the proces called itegre- 
tion isthe continuity ofa certain pattern into which single 
events are woven, The first implication of this in thet 
whatever bappens is the result of previoutly existing 
relations and patterns. The process is continuous in the 
‘sense that the qualitatively different new can be truced. 
ack by inevitable sequences to what was before. 
Becoming is not the result of mysterious creative acts of 
forces; it is x slow, continvows procem in which it ix 
omible to discover the determining factors, although all 
the specific outcomes are unpredictable, because some of 
the determining factors are themselves emerging and 
‘therefore unforeseeable. There are no sudden unexplain- 
able gaps. ‘The patter itself han a definite, directed 
‘woof, a clear stroctnte, and therefore serves as a basis for 
seasonable predictioo—geanted, of course, that itis sean 
‘and interpreted rightly. Predictians concerning the 
Aeveloplag personality are made on the basis of such 
pattems, The same course in fact.is followed in economic 
‘and social predictions that aze beyond statistical com- 
utations. ‘The generic phases of a developing process 
Delong together, forming an organic whole in which the 
single phases tals a éefinte place in the cumulative and 
directed sequence. 

1 arprs awed 2 8 

1 Dey, Manet aud Sperone. 78 
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‘A. pattern differs from a machaniatic unit by such 
‘exible and yet definite woot This woo! is not effected 
by circumstances external to the forces productive of the 
‘pattern itself, but i due to an interactive interdependence 
of the processes withic it. Mechanistic unity elthec bay 
‘0 design, oc has a dasign definitely fxed by topographical 
of some ‘other external cosditions—a design that in 
statically limited and set. When one talks about the 
patterns of one’s bebaviour, or about patterns of life of 
patterns of culture, one does not refer to such externally 
fixed framework, but what one bas ix mind is « dynamic, 
flexible and yet definitely directed and uniéed patter. 
‘The patterns of life are not mapped out directions, xed 
and ready to be followed without fail, They are dynaraic 
potentialities, the actualication of which is dependent 
lupon and conditioned by concrete situations in which the 
speciéc elements are joined or severed according to some 
‘unique principle, or shade of feeling, or way of reacting. 
The belooging together in pattern i thus mere intimate, 
yet more ferible, then any that could be alected by at 
‘external force, time, or space cement, In other words, 

‘a. mechanistic unit the elements are neutral to each 
‘other and have to be hed together by an external frame- 
work An organic pattern, on the other band, bas 
‘received its unity {oes the internal afbnity ofthe elements 
and processes producing it 

‘Que of the most important, and also one of the 
most disputed, aspects of the procens called integration 
in its creative aspect. Inteructive proceases are capable 
‘of producing new processes and therelare are capable 
of producing new properties and structures from the 
elements on which, or through which, these 
are actualized. Wher this interactive quality of the 
processes ia overlooked, the statement that integration is 
Creative sounds as if the mythical acts of creation were 
being revived in scientifc language under a new diaguise 
‘The figurative way ia which some writess dea! with the 
ymasaics of becoming ia conducive to wach en impression, 
‘Thus we find Eddington stating that “not once in the 
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dim past but continuously by conscious mind the miracle 
cof creation is wroaght.”* Expressioes such us these are 
ciuggestive of a return to mysticien through a dynamically 
nterpreted scientific octlook. 

‘The creativity of organic processes is often refecred to 
in modern biology. The ordinary phenomena of growth, 
a9 well as that of evolution, have been defined us creative. 
rocesses:* Yet in no case isthe creativity understood as 
‘2 phenomenon whick would ivoire or imply the inter- 
ruption of naturtl processes that the traditional concept 
cof creativity calls fr. In physics it is known that a new 
reorgunisation of eoergy relowes energy. In the organic 
‘world such reorganization not only releases energy but 
also creates new potentialities for behaviour Certaia 
fanctions, when released, enter into new relations with the 
‘environment, and produce a new type of behaviour, whic 
in ta turn is productive of new elersents in man's environ 
‘ment in the form of things, processes, ideas and institu. 
‘tons. 

‘These new products in their turn enter the integrative 
process as new factors, and, being new factor will itro- 
duce changes : and 10 tbe proces of creation proceeds, 
not ase miracle but a4 continuous and natural process 
The difference is esseatialy in the release of enerey 
activating capacities that were not functioning previously 

‘Al! the major steys in the evolution of man and bis 
‘man-made world can be traced back to such liberations 






‘process. Creativity is exhibited in all euch 
‘processes. There is no fundamental difference between 
‘the creative acts exhibited in the growing of a tree, the 
‘construction of a boat, or the production of a poem. 
‘They are all instances of the liberation of energy and 
‘capacities by the integrative processes, and of the new 
intagrations resulting therefrom. The diference in the 
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final product, judged in reference to its creativity, ia due 
to the difference of the participating functions and to 
the difference in the natsre of the integrated cements, 
Cousidered trom the standpoint of the general structure 
of the bosicprocesses, the making of a boat oc the growth 
of tree are no las creative than the making of « poor. 
‘The eeuton why creativity is sore apparent in the latter 
Drocess fs beotove the processes and factors producing the 
‘est re more overt, therefore more comprehensible, than 
the foctors entering inta the making of « poem. 

Tu cach of these cases something new was produced, 
capable of functions different from those of the participa: 
ting elements and exhibiting qualities diferent from those 
‘of the mum of the factors invoived. In each, the process 
{is that of Nberation through integration and reorganizar 
tion, It isa procem where single functions have integrated 
‘to form a larger, more unified, complex unit of activity. 
It's 0 procens which does not raake a definite break with 
the past. Tt grows out of the past with determined 
contionity, which means that some sort of principle 
caunaity—if we choose to call it so—8 working in i 
‘The present is determined, but not wholly predetermined, 
by the past, The proce of determination is a con 
tinugus forming of the same, each present event of factor 
having its shaze together with the pas. 

Moder biology bas demonstrated the existence of this 
creative type of causality. Herrick describes it in the 
following way : 

“Ordinary gromth isan act of creation... This ia the 
‘ateal factional expremioa of protoplasic organization and 
‘the growth implies that th exganization changes foe czent 
‘to moment ab the process goes on. Learning is x creative 
‘proces of the suze ort... Evolution s the pre-eminent 
(fara creative proces... When be (Uae bloga) aay 
at the present activity has been determined by preceding 
events, be means that the present structural organization of 
‘he body reacts to mimulating agents in ways which bis 
‘eapesiences show ar ccderty."> 

Raton ond Pride, 7 9, 2 
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‘Thus causity might be defined as “a determining 
agect in the secae that the macceeding history would be 
‘iflerent if it were not there, and én this vense it is a 
necessary component of this particular sequence.” 

‘The determining agents of processes such ax growth, 
integration, emergence can thecwelves be of a very 
dtiferant eature from the reauitants they produce, without 
in the Jeast imposing that ature oc. the resultant, 
Growth would be inconosivable if it could produce only 
what is already actually included inthe factors producing, 
it And evolation would be inconceivable if the factors 
‘and processes on one existential level could not interact 
‘with factors and procemes on another existential level, 
The static outlook bas found it dificult to explain the 
apparent correlation of the inorgazie, organic, and mental 
‘Processes, because it is hard to see how existeatilly static, 
‘Physical matter could enter into any interaction with the 
existential mental matter. Bot it is quite conceivable 
‘hat functions on a mental level could be influenced by 
coxganic or inorganic processes if they were parts of the 
same total process Thus emergence, as 2 novelty of 
behaviour, is produced by the integration of elements 
‘taken fram mental, onganic, and inorganic levels, and the 
‘results of that interaction “ cocstitate « whole distin. 
‘guished from their mere sum or resultant."* 

This does not mean that the interaction as such is 
some magic creative formula. Any element of reality has 
‘unlimited potentialities awaiting to be brought out by new 
types ofactivity. Anew organizatian of activity through 
sid rote er ose an 

luce rer types 
sefore, when the result of an emergence thows 
uallties difering from Ubose beretolore ascribed to the 
elements it, it io not a case of semething 
Immpostible or unnatural. A careful scrutiny will show 
hhow an integration of previously separated processes bas 
‘transformed new potentialities into actuality. 
1 Wee, Baerga Baton, 6 
* Tes P te 
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‘Through integration a new nity i prodaced that bas 
‘ahoorbed the individuality of the previously todependent 
slements, Two ideas and two ideas do not make four 
ideas, bat 2 mew idea. It may be more complex, more 
‘avoid, mre cen, bt to e- 
sT0up of twelve persons is not mecely twelve pervons, 

ut €oew qoalty.* And «joint social activity is diflerent 
trom all the component individual activities. Tt 9a new 
‘whole, and the individual activities are scarcely recogni 
able in it 

"When put my opinien together with another man's,” 
‘ays Delise Burs, “and we agree on a common opinion, 
Tan be aware that the opinion i different trom what it 
‘when I orm soy own opin. Bot when we agree I cannot 
Aistinguish one element i the opinion which i mine and 
‘other whichis hin ™ 

All this does not deny the possibility of analysing and 
understanding bow this sew quatitative unity was 
produced, of what fucctions and what elements entered 
nto the process of ite making, and bow it was determined. 
To say that the emergent is qualitatively different 
means that to some degree it bas individuality f ta ow, 
‘The emergent, m a way, i @ lw wsto itself, and cannot 
be entirely pressed into 2 general formula. This new, 
whether it means the difference between nn organiza and 
a human being, or it indicates the diference between 
two individuals, to come degree acts an principles ofits 
‘own, and rossequently has to be understood not throagh 
analogy or general forenuts, but trom careful investigation 
of its own nature and beheviour, What man hay in 
common with other organisens, o in what be differs from 
them, is to be decided through exact end unpeejvdiced 
{investigations and not by analogies drawa from a study 
‘of lowee organisms or physical phenoment. And no 
freoeral stody of human behaviour can be a complete 
substitute tor the study of each individual as euch. The 
former always baa to be supplemented by the latter, 
Cae Baie ane 
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Ww 

Ts integration an order of events on the organic level 
‘caly, or do we find something in natare in general that 
tauggests the existence ofan order similar to that described 
in the principles of becoming ? 

Opinions on this point have traditionally grouped 
themselves around two main schools of thought : one 
holds to the viewpoint that all order is the product of 
conscious asd reflective ind (idealists); the other 
amaintaing that nature is pomested of order, und that our 
‘minds are discovering it aca copying it (Realist) 

‘As to the frst viewpoint, there is undoubtedly « specifi: 
type of order that is the result of the interaction. of 
Iumans with their environment. Our perception intro- 
duces groupings, or refectien introduces classibcations, 
‘which conld bardly be conceived as pre-existing in the 
‘ature of events independently of these interactions, 

‘On the other hand, there is some reasonable ground to 
suppose that there & 20 order in events, independeat of 
‘be intelectual clasification of these events or even the 
conscious grouping of them : also, that there i an otder 
4m physica? nature that is not entirely dissimilar to that 
‘which we observe ia our experiencing, for experience i & 
resultant of interaction between the ” experiencing " and 
‘ature, and such interaction would be ovt of the question 
ifthe two woclds were totally diferent. 

‘Atter the faith in the idealistic picture of the world, 
and ita order as a coastruction of the buman mind, Bad 
waned, and the paraleistic theories became equally 
‘unacceptable, searching thought tumed towards fading 





experience helped greatly toward viewing the wot 
reality ap sonaething not so utterly different from the 
‘world of experience. And af Inte we have seen several 
ther notable statements cmeerning the dynamica of 
same underlying, similar " ultimate processes” to be 
found in both the inarimete wnd the organic word 
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‘Thur Noble’ hes developed an interesting theocy oon 
‘cerning the affinity of physical phenomena with phenomena 
‘of the organic world and the world of mind. He main- 
tains that forces in physical nature organiee themeelves 
into systems where the unit is subordinated to the whole 
and where energy is also s0 organised that its direction 
in the unit is subordinsted to the direction sod organiza- 
tion of the whole. Any minute part of ruch 2 system, 
mays Noble, can be understood and interpreted 
‘mechanical, but the system iteelf shows “ organisation 
‘and “intelligence” And in this respect he does not see 
any essential difference ia the organization of either 
‘physical, chemical, or social systems. All of them show 
‘an ocganization of forces where the unit i subordinated 
to the system, with the exception that the forces them 
elves are of somewhat different nature, 


It these anits are dynamically interdependent (be 
‘Individual yet clictivind, separate yet reciprocally involve, 
seresing yet strned, Holding yet beld—the accumulated 
‘ower ofall mast rein from who to part, not only as power 
df taaintenance bat abo as a power of determining change. 
Here ithe primordial subocdination of part to whole, he 
la domunation. of unit by syster, wath ther derivative 
‘in all material aggrgates whetber inanimate oc alive 
[Nowher do wa fad the inorganic one indiffsest to numbers, 
bul rater yeiding und reenvngWited as it were, atleast 
partially, oot of iaelf by its association with the may 
Forces thas erganized for the maintenance of the 
syttems are capable of « group action 4s the reslt of the 
organization of all the powers incinded in the system. 
Resistance an a force in inanimate nature is a result of 
‘ch group action ; it is eflected only as a joint organiza- 
tion of all the particles iovolved, aod accomplishes 
something that every one of ther (taken individually of 
ven together as an unorganized aggregate) is Incapable of 
‘Noble agrees that on the physical level tis interplay 
inbat an interplay of forces, yet in so far as rock interplay 
Penn Shain, 9 2088. 
1 Ope ee aes 
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‘is capable of prochicing semethicg cisimilar to the nature 
of those farees themselves, the exarngence of organic out 
of the interplay of physical farces appears more probable, 
Furthermore, the interplay of the physical and of the 
hhuman, where the latter docs inchude proceases etailar in 
‘their nature to the former, is more acceasible to explana. 
tion, 

tis trve that systems and their ways of maintenance 
(00 a physical level are different trom organic systerna and 
‘their ways of maintenance, but this fact is by 90 means & 
contradiction of the principle of integration. Such 
diversiications go to make up intagration—in fact, they 
rake integration possible. The types of integrative 
systema depend on the “relative properties” of the 
aleroents entering the system and on the types of active 
relationships, We cannot deny that these facto are 
<iffecent on the organic level fro: what they are an the 
physical level, and those on the buman level different 
‘again irom those on the organic. The exsentia similarity 
{sin the relationships and functions of the elements as 
viewed by this principle. 

thas been frequently pointed out that arderin physical 
nature's not salely a creation of the mind, and that there 
i reaton to think that the order experienced by humans 
{sitet somehow caused by ax order outside of us 


“We ase by no means forced t0 face the miseelineout 
Wet al pond of wr and wetageat Toe 

powened of orcer and urangerent, 
Adtetves denote that tings pee hema tn charac 
feria contents, with éideremt sevesry and colours, 
vreghts, tempes and dvetions.”* 

‘The question of the organization of events, bath as 
{ndepeodently of experience and from the peychological 
point of view, has been discussed rather thoronghly by 
Gestalt peychlogy. The general position of this sched! 
in that organization and not atocistic mechanism ie a 
typical mode of happening in al events. The complex in 

Nate mat Expres, 613. 
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‘uot a mum of elementary contents and parts, but a unit by 
taal 


“Only vary seldora and only under very characteristic 
reumetances, in vexy carrow lanits and ciaybe not at all, 
a the actual Undremmonhafighat. (summative aggregate] 
[resent and Ie aeema not to be adequate to take this extreme 

as 8 typical basis of all happening. Everything 





ble, tain of ll phy event in general, Sods 
‘that physical events are orderly and do not need any 
arrangements ad hoc presupposed by the Aristotelean 
ture of the world. ““ Dynamic interaction, undisturbed 
accilental impacts from without, leads to orderly 
tio etre, hough there are no special regulative 
ud ate Ul fe be true Ucephest at 
the phycal universe, rom the solar system to the inter- 
‘ccna of atomn. Ten whee to sts cme ato the 
phere of th mata! inteactine, te pay of dyoaic 
interaction immediately begins, and, as the case may be, 
depending upon their “ relative properties,” they “ either 
teparte gun or they tam tr ordecy tohcle, 2 
‘Sect tects = 
‘That area angen ening neo itinetion 
betwen vena in gener and eveateas heya preted 
can they enter ou exereocs Such diction vealy 
intreddem the ical epistemologtal question of reaiy 
2 exiting form Ding en sch sn oppoed to phen 
imera or thogs experienced” 1 premppons two totally 
Siderentveana 2 procwse witch i methodologically 
Snvoltale for our porpese Tt wond be sch mer 
oproprnt to sar got events a events Yo aca ist 
Aipecs which dey have in comuson, and thea to make 
Seo 1 Ro har came Ingen 
Mahe som 
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But as the dualistic conceptions in thinking about events 
{in general and those of experience are too deep-rooted 
and too general, iti necessary to use an opposite process 
namely, to start with distisction and then proceed to 
polzt out similarities, in order to show that events on the 
‘human and the organic level are not atterly discontinuous 
‘with the events on physical level. 


Most paychologies of today dea} with human behaviour 
as i it were an aggregate of discrete processes and not an 
trganic unit with the properties and the methodlogteal 
demands described in the preceding chapter. Diserete 
elementary bebavioar acts or parts of suck, one-to-one 
‘lations of stimulas azd response bonds, reflex arcs that 
rum their own way irrespective ofthe direction ofthe total 
activity of tbe organism, constitute the main objects of 
interest, Dissection of wailed and complex betaviour 
‘acts is the predominant methodological procedure, and 
Also is the chief am of most paychologies to-day. 

‘This methodological approach preroppones « nextrality 
and independence of the elementary fanctions of which 
fhuman bebaviour 15 a whole is built, not only as regards 
‘to each otber, but also aa regards the bran orgeniaen and 
ita activity as x whole. The stimulus eapoase bonds ot 
paths, as well u» the so-called original tendencies and 
Feilex arcs, are presented an units is themselves, directed 
Iy external stimu, not by the organism. The combina- 
tions and connections of the single functions are con- 
dered an brought about by extemal stimulation, 
‘which adfects the ocguniam at random, without any directed 
choice. Conditioning and. associations are the dewe ax 
‘machina, bringing uoity ito the barren, bax-like organism 
‘which the human being is supposed to be. The connec- 
tions and corcbisations effected by sock toesns are os 
fixed and inflerible ax those betwoen the otigical stimuli 
‘nd their respooses. Causality is a perfect anetooce 
relation of camse and effect, 20 thet one can exactly 
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‘compute the one from the other. To quote the proponent, 
of extreme bebaviourism, Watson* : 


"Stating oar goal i slighty sore technical langeage, we 
‘an my that the bedaviouriat’s fob lo—gioen te sinadat © 
rt erage he ron Pret te 
4 bio oe pu tnden ida) eve tw 
‘Sumalating the tongue with vinegar 
rocks reclery Gundsto po out er artes 
mT ile rein eed otha pet 
according to the tehaviarits, e's mort 
complicated acts are bat crsbirations of these lmpestisnuar 
reoponse patterns of betaviow. Eves thicking—menory 
“perwonalty are but eaily understandable integrations! 
of timratos response bebavivar"S 
What is striking in views like these is not only the 
ntterly discouraging atomiam, but ako the rigid fixity of 
everything concerning human behaviour, 1 contradictory 
to the impression one gets frors expeccnce. Thi Axity 
ia the conceptions coceraing the elementery and basic 
‘nctians has abo aflected other peychological concepts 
Finity is found to be the characteristic of habits, off 
‘emotions! ackgroards and complexes, of ways and 
methods of learning. Fixity describes the whole paycho- 
logical outlook of the behaviouriss in the wider and 
Selective choice and selfdetermination in buman 
pessonality seem to be concepts that do aot exit in the 
vocabulary of behavioursts, and to a great degree in the 
vocabulary of most of our contemporary pryehologies. 
Feeley aye tb Sve of any tack ter 
‘minlog capacity. “It islet to the mercy of chance con 
‘lcs nant slcnlation, ft nc the prodert of 
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‘simulation by meaningfol things in our environment, but 

‘a result of aa elementary atomistic stimblation of our 
tenses. Statements like the following are very frequent 
in present-day writings ip edacatiooal poychology + 


 Allfortas of haman tebavigur, whether muscular activities 
such as those of grasping, striking, oc speaking ; glandular 
fctivites, sued ab the secretion of teary saliva oF gastric 
juice; er mental activities, soch as perceiving, imagining, 
Temembering, thinking ar Teasoning, are reactions ta definite 
‘tinalation. 


‘The statement thet all our forms of bebaviour are 
reactions is a very troe one and casnot be emphasized 
enough. The trouble is thet the reaction to a 
“definite” stimulis bas come (o mean a definite 
reaction to a stiraulus that is bat an abstracted element 
ofthe total stimalating situation, 

‘Are the reactions to isolated, elementary, and meaning- 
leas sense stimali the characteristic aspect of barman 
Dehaviour ? Can bebavionr be understood oly in temas 
ofthese ? And if so, what are the consequences ? 

“There i na doubt thet reactions ofthis type—the type 
Watson and Gates have selected for their exazuples— 
occur in human behaviour, but as studied by them they 
ccur oaly under conditions of controlled experimentation; 
that is, in artificial situations. They do not occur int 
normal experience. And even in those experimental 
situations, one ray question the possibility of the 
‘existence of purely single and isolated reactions to single 
stimu. These stimu: are part of « larger stimalating 
situation, and what psychologists are able to observe for 
thennselves is largely an abstraction made for the sake at 
proving a theory, formulated beforehand. If auch 
reactions occur under normal cazditioe, they are ao rare 
that an attempt to use the principles culled by cbeervatian 
‘of such cases for the explanation of ail bunnan behaviour 
js highly unjustified. Experimentation with abutracted 
stimulut-responce patteras is desirable for certain listed 
Galen, Peale fr Sma of Bdscaton, 0.34 
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‘purposes, but a clear distinction should be made between 
‘what happens in experimentally controlled situations and 
‘what takes place in reality. Paychologista should not 
substitute abstractions for real kuman behaviour, ar from 
‘the former deduce principles for the later. 

Organic behaviour is of a totally different character 
fom the one constructed by such paychologies. Humans 
aa well as lower organises react to objects and to coeaning- 
fal situations in their environment, and do to a the course 
of, and dy the dicection of, some activity initiated by 
‘themselves, Biologia investigations ave definitely 
proved that even onganisins a8 simple at those able 10 
‘make only two different types of responses are capable of 
{aly demond by such merase Scepton’ Te 

‘an such conceptions, 
‘bebaviour of such organiams does not occur in terms of 
‘an isolated and immediate stizulus but is a function of 
‘objects and complex situations in environment, including 
ements like position, direction, degree af coccentration, 
of stinonlatiag matter, cates of change, and so forth.! 
‘This, of course, does not mean that these elements are 
grasped by lower organisms as such. Tt only means that 
when diferent stimuli are demanding more than one 
reaction, these several simultaneous reactions organise 
‘themselves so that the total reaction is different from and 
‘mote than their sum when appearing separately. Such 
‘organized reactions make possible a behaviour specifically 
directed towards some phase ofthe eavirocment, and thus 
add to the apparent purporivectas and intelligence of the 
‘organism's behaviour. 

Such apparent directadness and purposefuloess of 
bebaviour ia uot am aspect added to the original and 
norma! behaviour of the animal efter several repetitions 
of identical situations and reactions toit, 4s the traditional 
poychology would bave ma believe. The two reactions did 
ot get connected because of temporal or spatial co-exis> 
‘tence and the conditioning ox association caused thereby. 
Soch organised behaviour i as primary ex the angle 

1 Hak, Paulo Wah 9p 27. 
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reaction. They are both direct fonctions of an enviroo- 
‘mental situation and of the animal's sensitivity to it 
Reflexes do not function independently of each other, 3 
the stimoli to which an organimn is sensitive do not 
stimulate independently of each other, unless they are 
‘temporally ot spatially segregated. Consequently, the 
‘ct that other reactions are activated at the ame time, 
sakes a great difference in the direction of ove of them. 
‘The reactions integrate themeeives, so that mane of the 
single ones keeps to the course it orginally had in 
inolation, A new course is the result, a courve on a higher 
level of complexity as compared with the part-responses, 
Tthasa quality ofits ows, and acts according to principles 
ofitsown, 

‘Another interesting fact in connection with such 
integratioa of unconscious behaviour is that the dicect 
immediate stimulus docs not bave the impartance in 
dizecting behaviour that the proponents of the SR theory 
‘would have us believe. The immediate stimulus recedes 
{i importance to the degree that integration proceeds, 
that, to the degroe that the organization ofthe responses 
theeaselves enters 25 a directive factor in behaviour. The 
‘description of what an organism docs in that case includes 
not only the description of the stimulus and ofthe response 
made to it, but of the organization of the rasctious 
hemselves, 

Bat there is also paychological evidence in support of 
‘the argument against the atomistic conception of the 
reaction mechanism. Experiments performed by Gestalt 
Paychologista have shown that there are procemes in 
‘which the external stimuhus is bot a starting point, and 
the procase of reaction is carried on by the dynamics of 
Dervous currents unaided by the stimulus, and in a 
direction not given by the stimnlus. Thos, a Ggure 
‘suddenly projected on a dark background does not give 
‘the impression of shape and site which it would if pro- 
jected oo a light background. It appears with an 
‘energetic movement of extersion as well as of approach.‘ 

Katka Pee... 
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This movement and extension are not provided by the 
stimulus ; i a cither an effect of « particular arganization 
of several factors ander which the stimulus is 
(Whe tempo of projection, the nature of the light at the 
particular moment of projection) ox due to tbe onganixa- 
Yon of nervous currents under the particular type of 
presentation of the stimuli, and the condition of the 
perceiving orguniam in geceral. It is a known fact that 
{wo stimulations of the skin at a certain distance {rom 
ach other and in the proper succession give a sensation 
‘of movement. Io this ease the response of the individual 
fn only partly caused by tbe dicect stimulus. The con- 
ditions under which respanse in made, determine the 
ultimate result just as sell as the direct stimulus itele. 
‘This whole unit of a behaviour act % onganized, and can 
‘be understood without any reference to association. Such 
reaction cocars 03a primary, not as @ secondary on, of a 
product of association formed in peevious experience. 

Tt would be malading to epey te atone oral 
of stimulus response to such cases, because the formula 
neglects to take account of the fact that between the act 
‘of being stimalated and that of making response a process 
of interaction and organization takes place, and that the 
‘ultimate reaction eventually depends precisely on that 
‘procens of organization. All the factors ofthe stimulating 
situation—the lightisg, the tempo of projection, the size 
of an object, the attitude of the subject-they all form a 
unified situation, the parts of which, though they do not 
have a definite counterpart in the Tesponse, contribute 
towards a diflerence in the final organization of the 


‘expense. 

Even in the case of the unconscious reflexes, the 
response i uot a crystaliced product fixed by past 
‘experience, snd unaffected by the aituation of the moment, 
In the reflex act some adaptatioos are made to the 
‘demands ofa situation. The act is modified by the specific 
‘conditions, and in turn changes the situation by suflecing 
modification. Sock mutual and reciprocal change taking 
‘Place in, and effected by, both the stimaina and response 
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(which haa been quite aptly termed by Holt a circular 
temponse) is characteristic of all organic behaviour, uz- 
conscious responses included. There i a mere pomsibility 
of each least component of the crganic behaviour being 
adequately explained in terms of one-to-one relation, of 
jmmediate stimulus and response, but « coordinated 
‘totality needs supplementation by consideration of the 
factor of integration of those least components * 

‘On the conscious level the integrative character of 
behaviour is, of course, still more apparent, even in the 
ease of behaviour where meanings, in the eanse of tte 
gent thinking, do not enter. Sense perception of the 
‘Simplest type exhibits the characteristics of organization, 
of stimall and the isolated sensation theory here definitely 
appears as a psychological ction, the product of the 
laboratory attitude, serving other ends than to give an 
adequate description of the procewes of senscxy experi 
tence. Ebrentels bas pointed out tbe organized character 
of sense perception. In studying the sensory processes 
{involved in the perception of music, he founditimpessible 
to otate it in terms of ingle sensations of tones. There 
‘was found to be something store to melody than a mere 
summative sensation of all the tones incloded. This 
sensation which he call a Gestalt-quatitit,” was found 
‘tobe caused more by tones in « certain arrangement than 
‘by any one tone in particular. There are cacy other 
Qualities which, tke melody, cannot be understood and 
do not exist for us in axy single stimulus-response relation, 
‘bat which require a constellation of stimuli to appear 
a all, Thus qualities like the comic, tragic, nrmomy, 
symmetry—even those of shepe and form—cannot be 
conceived as the results of aingle stzmuli, Qualities such 
as these are the resalt of the organization of both stivull 
‘and responses, and meny of them have no definite pertner 
nthe physical side. 

Even a comparatively simple sensation like the seosa- 
tion of the colour blue is a combination of several mete 
elementary sensations. Sensation of a certain degree of 

"Mat, 3, Frenion Wish pp. 367. 
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Drightnem certainly is a compooent element of any colour 
sensation io exy situation. If to this complexity of the 
sensation is added the fact chet perception usualy occurs 
{in some coarse of sction with soene kind o attitude on the 
part of the subject, It is quite apparect that the teak of 
reoonatructing experience with any degree of adequacy 
frown the unorganized, singe staal ooly, i quite hopeless 
‘Blog ay a2 elemeat ia « suromer landscepe of the beach 
‘vacationist and the same shade of blue worn by a diy 
agreeable looking person evoke entirely diferent responses 
and wot only because of the associations involved, but alse 
Vecause the wholes to which those ckments belong 
‘themselves give rise to a different perceptual background. 
Often some aspects ofa situation, which are transitory and 
do cot seem to bave any direct connection with the 
seusory elements infuence the total eeponse more strongly 
‘than the direct sensory components of the situation, and 
an observation of experiment constructed 10 a8 not to 
include these will view the whole ofa situation in a very 
inadequate light. And we can be sure that the whole 
Seld of consciousness ia pervaded by integrations like blue 
‘and brightness, melody acd organization of tones in 
expos and keys, of as bios as an element of the ea of as 
part ofa costume 

‘Thas sensory experience, besides being a result of 
‘organization of the stimulus, definitely includes also 
integration of the wider elements in the situation, such 
for instance aa the attitude of the perceiver himset, 
‘because from the functional standpoint the attitude forms 
fan important element of the stioulating situation. 

Each of the coostituent laments contributes to the 
fetal cesult, the final sensation. Tbe attitude of the 
[pereciver bas a decided effect on the resulting sensation 
* When we analyse a clang we hear several notes appear 
succeasively in the mass which previously we heard as a 
unity."* In elther case the stimuls—conceiving it as 
sepatte and independ frm ite perepion—is the 
same. The physical vibrations have undergone 20 

1 Haar, Gane Pryce. 9. 
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change, yet the seosations in the two cases difes. The 
‘only factor that bas changed isthe attitude of the Eistener. 
‘We hear a clang when the sttitode is noc-analytic : we 
hear tones when the attitude is analytic. Under the ame 
constant stimulus-conditions our attitude ean transform 
‘one sensory reality (clang) inte another (succeesloo of 
tones). Strictly speaking, it is not only the attitude ms 
experience which changes, but abo its underlying 
physiological process. And such a change is not 
produced arbitrarily; it follows of necessity definite 
antecedents. 

‘Attitude is often described as an “arbitrary " element, 
something external to the “ real“ situation. This is 00 
only for a static and atomistic point af view, which sees 
the stimulating causes of perception only in existentials. 
From a functional viewpoint the attitude i a new element 
introduced in the stiosulus response situation ; therefore 
the situation is a difierent one ftom the previous one 
‘where the attitude did not participate. How the attitude 
ia functioning in order to produce that effect, and what 
new nervous functions are involved in the procest—these 
are questions the answers to which are to be found by 
specific experiments. 

‘There is stil another kind of onganizing factor to be 
taken into account when perception is viewed not aa a 
single instance but a8 x part of a continuous process, and 
that is that the stimulus is not set and statically definite 
Ttaexact content changes while the process of perception 
i going on. That change is the result of new elecente 
entering, ns well xs the eflect of responses already made. 
‘The begtnning of the bebaviour act might occasionally be 
‘function ofenviroamentalstimulas, Langer continaities 
‘of behaviour show that they are determined by both the 
‘organise and the environment, and aze therefore 4 
{anction of bath. 

‘A ballin the act of being played isnot one static definite 
stimulus, but it is successively: (1) a balhapprosching- 
meata-certain-angleand-certain-speed ; then, (2) a bal- 
to-be-thrown-tosomebody-else ; ete, Fach successive 
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situation is therefore calling for a special response. Thin 
response, when fulfilled, is deciding what the ball as a 
stimulus will mean in the next instant : whether it will 
bbe a ballthrown-to-this-perion or a ball-thrown-to-that- 
person, The difference between ruch 1 situation and the 
Teflx situation is sapposed to be that in the latter the 

‘espouses follow each other i a definite, pre-established 
‘ccaaion without any relrence to what has cote bfora 
‘or what ia coming afterwards—to the speci meaning of 
‘the total situation. That meana that in reflex acts 
responses are mechanically set. In the nos-refler acts 
seepontea are definitely progressively organized in terms 
cof an evolving situation ; they ace made ia tess of what 
happeced and what is anticipated. The reflex arcs in 
such ucts are in potential readiness, All movements 
entering the process of organization are touched aff to a 
certain degree, are in a state of preparedness involving 
several alternative counes of action. Looking at some 
thing touches off respocses invalving grasping, avoiding, 
appreaching and many others. The actualization of aay 
‘ons of them will Gepend on the aet reeult ofthe Bret act of 
Tooking. The actual respoases ere mage neither ia teres 
8f thoee readiness exclasively, nor in terms of some 
apnea] static stimutas, Taey are made in terms of an 
evolving situation, which is 2 continooas succession of 
constellations and organizations of stimali and of specific 
‘espouses to these. 

Consequently the accurate description of perception 
‘cannot ignore the organization of responses as regards the 
Sarar bebo et especie meaning of the stato, 

att ‘Purpose of the person oF pertons 
included in that activity. 

"Te seems dew.” says Bode, ” that conscioan behaviout 
involves « certain proces of ganization which constitutes & 
AiBereatia. The suite entering into this prooms are de 
Anitaly ocgusized systema of neutral Giacharge. Given 
‘certain azsount of plasticity, the nervous erin builde p 
spect form of response for cxtain abject o situations, sd 
these forma of response subsequently become the material 
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from which new organizations oe new modes of responte are 
constracted™ 
ne interesting aspect of the integration of bebeviour 
ia that the mote complete the ination ofthe funciona 
srgeniam, the mote comprebecsive is the activity 
Stites of performing Elementary fens ax 
trighally reqited all he eoegy and tention of the 
do not demand, when nited in a more com~ 
prebensive whole either the sazse amount of energy or the 
tame amount of attention. Walking, early in our life, 
isa tremendously absorbing activity : yet later on it can 
‘be made a part of any more cormpler activity without 
specific attention being devoted tat. Reading likewise 
‘a hard task if every woed is tead as « specif element 
yet when attention is concentrated on x passage a3 
‘whole, it is somehow easier te grasp the meaning of all the 
‘words included in it. Some of the activities thus integ- 
rated become automatic in the sense that they only need 
starting off for the rest of the 10 be eartied on by 
iteell. "But there are alts activities that can sever be 
hus automatized, which are always reqoiting tech 
‘adaptations to the demands of the situation, and which 
nevertheless cam be performed with very litte specific 
energy when they are parts of e lager unit of activity 
Tt should be observed that most of the so-called 
automatic actions always require a certain amount of 
integration with the situation. Walking, azually given 
4s an example of autamatic action, is never & mere 
“taking one step after another.” We always walk in a 
certain direction ; we walk along the street, where we 
have to pass people, avoid cars, and make cumerous other 
adaptations tox changing sitatioe. Yet we can devete 
our attention to things entirely diffeeot from the business 
ot walling, aot only because the elements of walking have 
‘become automatic, but becanse those elements, incloding 
‘the non-automatic ones, have been integrated into one 
continuots stream of activity requiring las attention and 
leas energy than eack of them performed separately. 
* Craig Ilaigmc, p. 337. 
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We are able to respond to « progressively complex 
situation as integration progresses. This means that we 
<do not respond to all the speciic qualities of the elements 
included but to the properties of the new unit only. 
‘Whes we respond to an object we do not respond to 
colour and shape specifically but to the object as « wait 
i ity fimetional relationships. To borrow an analogy 
trom stemiory : HINO, dave iver, but the cack 
(dom is not a response to the properties of hydrogen 
by itself, or to the peoperties of the other two elements, 
but to their combined propertic in the unit HNO, 

Generically viewed, one activity grows out’ of the 
‘previous one. Elementary functions integrate 20 that 
they contribate ta more adequate functioning on « higher 
level. Walking along the street can be either an activity 
by itself, o it can be faken up in the more comprehensive 
unit of ‘going to = certain place. In the latter case, 
‘walking, theugh co less behaviour and no lesa a fanetional 
adjustment towards eovirocment, is re-directed and re 
‘modified by the demands ofthat higher unit of bebaviour. 
Integration of speciic activities and of specifc elements of 
‘behaviour has a berating and a creative power. 

“The role of progresive integration becomes expecially 
apparent oo the level of the higher mental processes 
‘Consciousness itself i & resalt of such progressive 
Integrations of the lower organic activities, It ia the 
result of the accumulation of specific responses and the 
IeGnement of erses trough Ghat proc. We tal of 
consciousness when events are not 
immediate, bot where tbey are opened Comp Lavag 
‘elation to past events acd are indicating future con- 
sequences, Tn the case of consciousness, organization 
proceeds nat only alang the lines of co-existancies but also 
Along the Lines of sequences. 

“The progressive complexities of patterns in the caurse. 
of developenent are the results of progressive integratices 
of the most elementary processes, end feeling and thought 
are not superfluous additions to the mechanism of reflex 
Datterns but reflexes ie.new integrations, and connequently 
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8 a new lavel in behaviour activity. Just as the highly 
integrated organic processes produced reflexes, 20 the 
Iighly integrated redex actions bring sbout x phenomence, 
‘tat we call intelligence—aot by any mystic force, but 
‘because of systematic interdependence We know from 
‘everyday experience that 2 group can accomplish coopera 
tively what none of the participating individuals can 
perform singly. ‘Thus, using « crude analogy, we can 
quite see Row progressively integrated fonctions can 
accomplish more than their elements ca singly. 

‘Theee ls be aspect of the pattems of integrative 
behaviour that methodologically is very important, and. 
thet is thet these pattems are essentially time patterns 
This does not merely wean that time is required for their 
completion ; they involve tave aya difereatiating factor, 
tie naw crear a hntory.” Behaviour x cumulative 
pattern where single ‘acts oF segments can be 
txplained by the traditionel category of cause and effect, 
tout where the same category is invufficient to explain, 
this cumulative sequence we call bebaviour, because 
sch a category stands only for what is more ot les overtly 
present in the act, not for the effects of past seqvences, 
or for those sequences themselves, To explain any 
segment of behaviour the direct cams, at, for instance, 
sensations, are sufficient. Bot larger, meaningfol behav- 
four units have direction ; their prrticnlar acts are 
etermined by dizectioa and also by what happened in the 
course of following that directioe. They have a deter- 
mining history. Consequently, it is methodologically 
wrong to try to construct a pattem of an extended 
Debaviour unit by what bas been discovered in any of itx 
single segments; yet this is an sccepted procedare in 
‘Atomistic paychology. 

‘One can say that the cause for the sensation red is in 
the stimslus red, and consider that an explanation ; but 
for the explanation of behaviour we need to know not 
‘only this particular reason for the sensation red, bot also 
‘why Chis sensation among many other posible—and that 
refera us to the past and to the future of behaviour process 
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cof which the sensatian red ia an elament—was noticed and 
sensed. Always we are confronted by an infinite multitude 
‘of stimull—yet our behavioar shows that responses are not 
made hophrardly to sy one sti f tht muitde 

sare made fo sn orderly way, showing a 
cra Daron en eataie peti Any ante 
to explain behaviour should find this patter just as 
serious a problem for consideration ax ik the telatian of 
particular etimali within the sequence ta particular 
‘esponses. 





vw 


The factors determining events in general can be 
<lassifed in two groups. Among the determinants of & 
‘process and involved in the dynamics of that process, one 
an discriminate factors that aze more or Jess constant, 
(Chief among the constant factorsare the materials entering 
the process. The specific qualities of protoplasm, and 
the strocture of the organiam, determine on the biological 
level the kind of functions the oxganism is capable of 
pesforming. A second important group of constant 
nctoes comprises the constant elements of the environ 
ment. Thus, for instance, temperature and suolight, 
varying more or leas to be sure, are general abiding 
‘envirocimental factors ofall ving processes; the setting 
of civilization and colture forma similarly general ebiding 
factor fer rope of hanes ben nd 0 on wh eet 
of constancy to esser degrees of generality 
‘of elect as we proceed. In the setting of all events, oF 
‘groups of events, we find auch relatively constant factors. 
In the case of nervous currents, the nervous system and 
ita structure provides the generti topogtaphicel conditions. 
{or all types of nerve currents, and thus forms a constant 
condition for all functions, feelings, thought, reenes 
“To the degree that constant functicos are present, the 
processes manifest « certain stability, a certain identity of 
fonction. 
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Beside this group of abiding factors we Sind the second, 
sade up of conditions that are determined by the actual 
Play of forces at each and every moment of the proves, 
‘Thus the nerve current and ts particulsr meatal resalt are 
determined by certain dynamic relationships between the 
[perceiver and the object perceived ay well as by the 
constant factors already fefecred to. These dynamic 
relationships are formed at the moment, as the process 
‘continies. While looking at a object us a whole, 
diferent aspects of it are accentuated on the background 
fof the whole, ad these accentnations ace relected in the 
‘responses, which in tarm work to accentuate vorne other 
factor ot aspect. The Gal mental deposit is x result of 
such a dynamic sequence of processes, in which each 
preceding event is partly determining the subsequent one 
"The response made at the first moment detecatizes in part 
the aspect that particolariy determines the response in 
the next moment, Thus, Joking at a book ov « table, 
the subject, by some peculiar postion of the book, may 
be led to notice that it open, that it is among other 
books, that all of them are of specific content, and 
then to notice that the book is one of the books that 
a friend of his had used last night for an article. The 
same book as a stimulus bas led to a whole sequence 
(of perception and thought processes during whick each 
step was determined by what happened at the preceding, 
moment. 

‘We can observe that events are interactive not only 
in relation to other simultaneoas events—a book in 
‘lation to other books—bat also in relation to preceding 
ones. The loking-at-the-other-books is fist determined 
by the lookking-at-tbe-irst-book, end this atep could be. 
referred back to the fact of, and reason for, entering the 
room, and 30 on 

This process, to be sure, is a determined ome, but 
determined only as the actaal dynamic situation develops 
‘the next event out of itself. The particular result af 
looking at a certain object. while itselt determined by 
‘what happened before, determines whether soote more 
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looking is requiced, or whether grasping or avoiding or 
something ise isto be the next act. Thus any reflex arc, 
‘while depending on the general stractore of the ongurimm 
and thas generally predetermined, is being bailt while 
the act proceeds, o8 specific resaltent of speciic changes 
4a the situation, which agsic, it must be pointed out, 
fnclodes both the perceives or agent as well ws the thing 
reacted to, Both elements effect changes in each other 
in a pattern of citar 

‘The order of the situation thus progressively integrated 
ja ade up partly from order ante-dating the particular 
experience, partly fam the order evolving im such 1 
‘process itselt. The environment-object relationship thos 
makes a system that ia orderly in its interrelation and 
sequences, but which snot a fixed structure. It is rather 
1 growing structure, where there is a constant flow of 
interchanges between both part. What was purely a 
‘dynamic factor on ope occasion becomes a structural one 
‘on the next. What was a0 environmenta! factor in ane 
event becomes an orgunic factor im the ext. Tt has 
‘become incocporuted into the structure by baving eMected 
change in it. 

To this way there are two functions—the adjustment to, 
and the creating of, the sitaation—going on at the sume 
‘ime, Determination bas usvally been understood as a 
category of fixed external conditions of which adjustment 
is a functional counterpart on the side of the experiencer. 
‘Determination, if conceived as a progresive integration, 
‘eould combine both mastery and adjustment as fonctions 
‘parts of the mame proces. Man is within two systems of 
‘order and caution. One results from inorganic powers, 
powers of mature in general, and from the constant or 
relatively constant factors within systema created by 
‘himself, such a3 socal structure. These, thongh suffering 
‘modiBcatioe over longer periods, ae taien a3 more or less 
{ivea in any single behaviour act. The other rystera of 
‘cansatian is formed by the orgunic relations within the 
proces of onganic beccating. by which he i influenced, 
sand which be himse¥ also tnfloences £0 4 great degree. 
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“Taterdependeuce inthe ground of mnivene is 
constitutive, interdependence in the organic system isa 
interdependence of proces and structure." Structure 
‘and process, jo the form of a circolar reponse, determine 
toch other on successive stages. What is function at one 
monent becomes structure at the next, Not oaly do 
structures deternine processes but processes also cate 
structures, The organism-environment interdependence 
thus shapes itself so that an organism by changing i 
structure is able to cespond to @ more comprehensive 
cavironment, and at the same time, by being able to do 
0, effects ‘changes in that covironment, Organic 
experience udds the deposit of dynamic developments of 
fone event after another to both the structure of the 
‘organism and to thet of the envisonmest. 

The determining power of the abiding or dynamic 
{actors depends on the type of situation and participating 
‘organisms. In the case of the behaviour of lower animals, 
the abiding conditions as represented by the structure 
‘of the orguniarn and the abiding conditions in environament 
‘prevail, Tn the cuse of very simple organisms, the auraber 
of specie responses " (cesponses made to the orgeniza- 
tion of stizali and responses themselves) is very sual, 
and therefore their behaviour ia closely dependent ou 
Jew constant factors stimulating ther. Their relation to 
the enviroamest is adjustment rather than creation, 
Humans are capable of more refined sense perception, 
‘They are capable of a greater oumber of varied responses. 
‘They are therelore capable of more wumeross organiza- 
tions in the process between stimslation and response. 
Consequently, the constant factors at both ends of the 
‘process, uamely the stimulus and nerve organs, wre 
‘eatively leas numerous and les influential 

“ Mentality ” ia further development within this refine 
stent and sensitivity. It is due to man’s greater ability 
to produce many types of envionment constructively 
additional to those puyscally given. He is thus able, a3 
experience proceeds, to 7espotd to an envirecment of 

Noble, Edn, Prpoome Evin, 2 340. 
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eavirooments ever increasing in their range Men 
responds not only to temperature and light, to the objects 
of the physical environment, but also to meanings, ideas, 
hopes, beliefs, and feelings” These are mental deposits 
formad by the process of experiencing itself. They are 
‘pot determined by any immediate constant factars in the 
[Physical environment or in the arganle structure of the 


‘Within the range of kuman beheviour itvelf there are 
Aiflreacea in the type of Getecmining factors. There are 
uamervus bebavioor acts elasst completely contralled by 
‘the nature either of the stimulus or of the topographical 
conditions of the nervous system. Yet in the totality of 
human behaviour such acts are relatively voimportant, 
a3 most of them do not occur independently but are parts 
of langer units, subject to differing conditions, In the 

‘man, behaviour ia determined predominantly by 
the dynams processes bappening between the initial 
stimuus end and the concluding response end of the 
stimulus esponse circle. The stimulus itself (understood 
‘aya single, determined one) as well 2s the topographically 
determined intial response are but starting points. The 
reat of the process is carried on by the dynamics of the 
process itself. Thus man and higher snimals largely 
‘reate their stimulating situations themselves. And as 
from the functional point of view the totality of stimulat- 
ing situations constitates the environment, we can say 
‘that man and the bigher animals create their enviroment. 
‘They master thelr enviroment instead of merely adapting 
themselvestoit. But that mastery isnot to be understood, 
1 perfect coctrolby the organism. It isnot the organism, 
x an independent unit that is the master. It is the 
‘dynamic relation between the eoviroament and the 
organism, the elects of which cannot be completely 
controlled By the organisen alone. 

‘That we ceed knowledge for the purpose of prediction 
‘and contro! in an accepted premise of the scientific schoo. 
Understanding in general is not sought for the sake of 
he understanding itself (though one must give credit for 
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sch forfour Hart spirit in individual iovestigation), bot 
in order to gain better control and a wiser management 
both {o life and 9 thought. Such better coatral is not 
possible without prediction. It would be impomible to 
control anythiog that is entirely precarious und at the 
mercy of chance, On the otber band, it in dangeroms to 
make « fetish out of exact prediction and perfect contr, 
because perfect prediction is possible only in a perfect 
‘mechanism working nder precisely limited conditions. 
Nowhere in organic nature do we eves. approximate to 
‘such a perfect mechanist, except ascreated by the human 
hand, in which case both stracture and topographic 
‘conditions are artificially controlled. Exact sciences bave 
prided themselves on the exact predictions that their 
imowiedge has enabled them to make, but the latest 
developments in the field have shown that they are still 
far short of their aim. Heisenberg's principle of indeter- 
minacy indicates that prediction is the sealm of the 
physical sciences i possible only within the limits of 
probability. Ths, for instance, the motloas of the last 
clements, namely electrons, can be predicted only for 
‘great aumbers, but not for any single electron af any 
given moment.” 

‘The structure of human behaviour is moch less mechan- 
lotic than that of physical events Consequently, it is 
satura that it should offer Jess hope for exact prediction 
‘: for strict control. But in the case of human conduct, 
‘when importance should not be put on the regularity of 
patterns and the coatrol of behaviour in term’ of 
regularity, bat on their value and richness, the question 
‘stot only one of the posibility of coxtrol and prediction, 
Dut of the desirability of such control and prediction. 
‘We must ask oueseives whether exact prediction i not a 
<detusion om the part of the human sciences, and whether 
by trying to achieve such a standard, we are not impoaing 
tha primacy of un alien method and of « standard created 
‘by such an elien method. 

hee 4 The Nan fe Phy Work pp nal. eg. 
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On the other hand, we must not forget the double 
function of human bebaviour ; that it not only dictates 
the categories to the method of its study as any other 
subject of study does, but that itis also influenced by the 
‘outcomes of the studies thus conducted. In the field of 
social and human behaviour, our notion of how things 
bappen has a kind of backstroke on further occurrences. 
‘The course of prediction is followed by the course of 
fevents, and any limitations of the prediction will leave an 
impression on the resulting events.” By predicting certain 
events, a step f taken towards producing those events 
By analysing life us having a toechanistic and strictly 
predictable structure of events, we contribute towards 
‘making life more mechanistic. Ifa schoolboy ix told that 
his 1.Q. is mediocre, and that because ofits constancy he 
fs incapable of superior intellectual work, the information 
will actually contribute to such an intellectual limitation, 
Dy discouraging the boy's efforts alang certain lines of 
imental activity 

Becanse of this backstroke, because of the dynamic 
nature of behaviour possibilities, there is danger in any 
attempt at the strict prediction of humen behaviour, 
individual o¢ social. Prediction is based cn the assump- 
tion that the future is computable from the present, In 
the case of human behaviour. the realization of such 
‘prediction wil, to some extent, make the future more like 
the present. 

‘An shalysia of buman behaviour shows that there is 
postrict revorrence of behaviour processes One can say, 


> Thomdine sms to pone» Croce poaluty of tres 
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of course, that given 4 certain character and certain 
abilities ace can expect a certain type of behaviour, and 
mowing the farmer.can predict thelatter. Yetwrhaveto 
‘admit that ability, or character, ot native tendencien are 
‘aly partial factors determining bebavious. Our present 
character traits, tendencies, and capacities ame not 
mythical properties of our inser self, but the reralts of 
dynam relationships between the more or Jens coustant 
atevetuce we call self and envirocment. Therefor, if the 
usual balance between the determining factors i upset, 
if tone peculiar combination of events cocurs, we can 
‘expect a ceocganizatian in our fusctionings, mental and 
‘physical, with a resulting change in abilities and capacities. 
‘Because of the emergent characteristic of this relation in 
‘organic behaviour suck an upset of the usual balance 
fay be brought about by tomething that is apparently 
quite trivial when considered previously to the event 
ital, 

‘A concition of strict recurrence is out of the question 
in the becoming process, where cach particular event is 
contributing to the change of the total pattern. Yet it 
fs also wrong to describe the becoming 23 entirely pre- 
carious and Unpredictable. As we stated catier, exact 
prediction would be possible were we able to know what 
factors would be entering the experiential situations and 
the way in which they would become organized. These 
‘we cannot foresee completely in any ongunic proces, 
However, progresive integration, although prodvetive of 
‘ew patterns, weaves itaelt around « commen strocture of 
continuous development. Consequently, anything nev iy 
‘an ontgrawth of the events of the past and bas a certain 
direction towards the foture. The radical diferencia 
show theraselves only ifthe properties compared are teken 
‘on sadically novel stages aloug the line of progressive 
events. Progremive integratioa is a continous proven, 
‘where every new event grows oat af the preceding, the 
whole showing a definite pattern. Ta the extent to which 
‘the commonness or continaity of pattem is present, 
rediction i possible. 
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“The fature is not exactly computable from the know: 
ledge of the past, because it will always be different to a 
certain degre. it wil have some quality ofits own, some 
patterns of is own, which did not exist ic the past.‘ Thus 
he past can serve oaly as a clue to the prediction of the 
fort apehacipoe fr ‘What we know about the 
behaviour of a child in the Sra grade cannot be used as 8 
basis for an exact prediction of that child's bebaviout in 
Ihigher education o in after-school life, and consequently 
‘we have n0 eight to map out his posuibiities und teste 
his experiences om that basis, a8 i890 often dove in present 
school practice. There are always possibilities that some 
hidden potentialities will spring into actuality undec 
favourable conditions. The nature of those possibilities, 
a well as the exict nature of the favourable conditions 
that will evoke them, cannat be foreseen before they have 
setualiaed themselves to a certain degree. Therefore 
safety lies uot in mapped-out control, but in variety and, 
freedom of expericace combined with a certain amount of 
contra 

‘Our purpose in studying human phenomena should not 
bbe to secure strict control but ta attain intelligent under- 
standing and « method of adequate analysis that will belp 
to solve problems as they arise. Exact prediction of 
problems is as undesizable as having" adequate tech 
‘niques’ ready for their solution, since both imply a 
limitation of experience. It is scarcely profteble for us 
to be limited to ove existing forms of experience by pre- 
dicting thove to come and controling them fram the 
standpoint of the present, The fetility of experience 
depends oa tha growth of problematic situations, and on. 
the nbilty to use ow judgment for their solution. Life's 
moat valuable axpect is its progressiveness of change and 

ongoing. Our eforts should therefore be directed 
‘luelly towards the beratioo of energy, towards produc- 
tive capacities, and not towards their mere control, 
because suck control implies the eatablishmest of recur- 
reneas and similarities. To be able to predict the on!- 
comes of educational efforts and to control those efforts 
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thereby means to produce something that is completely 
United by the existing type of culture, the existing scope 
of thought and feeling, To be able to predict the type 
‘of citizen that will be produced Gifty yeare from now, and 
to be able to produce that type, means to check the 
‘porsblities of progress by the limitations of the concepts 
‘tow current, or of ideals that are highly valved today. 
“Tow eosance of good life includes ite unpredictability acd 
its forwardnesa, the newness of its pattems and the 
individuality or uniqueness ofits relations And this is 
pomuble ocly if the details of the conrse are left open and 
‘re not strictly limited by any preconceptions, 

‘This does not mean tbat oce should not foresce human 
‘conduct at ali. It onty coeans that predictions should be 
sade in term of liberation and of progress, and not in 
tesms of limitations, It means that both the prediction 
and the contro! thouié be alert to the appearance of naw 
possiblities, It also means that the attewpt to control 
should cover general directians, not Sus exact outcomes. 
‘The absence of exact prediction and strict control does 
‘not abendoa hucaan affairs to blind chance, or imply 
Jack of al management and conscious direction. The very 
integration which produces change also produces. the 
‘patterns of that change Events social as well as natural 
form systems, and systems as a whole change at a lesser 
rate than their parts. Change is relatively slow when. 
looked at trom the standpoint of a larger systews. Even 
‘radical social change, lke the one taking place in Soviet 
‘Russia, seems to offer but slight variations wher viowed 
{in the ight of our entive human civilization. It is only 
in smaller particulars that we are able to see something 
‘completely new. 
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PURPOSIVE BEHAVIOUR 


1 


Ty the previous chapter we have seen that human 
‘experience, viewed through tbe manifestations of conduct, 
reveals a definite interdependence cf all acts of behaviour, 
however elementary. Human behaviour, it has been 
stressed, is not an unorganized aggregate of isolated 
fonctions, forming units only under the pressure of outside 
forees. Even tbe elemestary manifestations of the 
hhussan organism are essentially interdependent and 
interactive. They form systems in which the constituent 
parts function differently trem the way they wouk! 
function when in separation from each other, and manifest 
properties not found to be theirs when they art operating 
‘in isolation 

It 1s due to such interaction that single events, single 
behaviour acts, ate woven into unifying patterns with 
Seinite meanings and directions, It is the same factor 
of interaction that is productive of the emergence of new 
patterns of bebaviour, and correspondingly, of new 
structure in the environment as well as in the organi, 
AIL organic and psychological fonctions, through the 
‘eorgunization of their functioning when in intervetion 
with exch otbes and with outside forces, liberate enengy 
‘tad productive capacities, 

‘Purposive behaviour, the subject of our present chapter, 
{is a manifestation of naman behaviour in which such 
flexible and emergent patteres and such 
from within are mest prominent and apparent. Io 
purposive behaviour both the bebavicr itself as well as 
the situations in which such bebaviour takes place are 
remodelled according to the direction and needs of that 
‘bebaviour. 
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Experisope as been descibed by John Dewey as a 
process of acting and undergoing. Man is controlled by 
{and at the same time is controling nature outside him 
and within bim, He i a source of activity, yet is hinelf 
activated by other sources. He is responding to his 
eaviroament and at the same time, through selective 
choice of wbat he respands to, and through the infvences 
‘of those responses on environment, is impor hin will 
‘on environment. Experience is both an adaptation to 
‘environment and a re-creation of the same environment 
through the re-modifiatian of responces. 

Purposive behaviour has comme to mean that part of 
experience that reveals coatral, selective direction, and, 
in general, a degree of autonomy em the part of man of 
organism.” Te purposive behaviour the eesponses are aot 
scely activated and directed by the nature of the extemal 
stimalating siraation. The stimulating situation of a 
Dehaviour act contains what preliminarily tight be called 
‘the will of the organiam as well as the demands of the act 
itself steiving for an appropriate termination. 

‘In the parpenive act the determining forces are three- 
(oid: inner, exterral and intereiational, the latter 
coenbining the frst two. The responses are not activated 
and co-ordinated by extemal stall aly ; the organism 
itself, as well as the structure ofits preceding acts, deter- 
amines what responses are to follow and ia what fore and 





se beyond them, both in the direction of the past 
‘experience an well as in the direction of the coming one. 
‘Tat somethlog ete, which retrospectively and trom the 
standpoint of 1 finished act cookl be called a goal oe 
coutin-view, gets all the itersnediate and partial acts in 
the status of means towards that goal, whatever the 
defnite mature ofthat goal say be. 

Thus the onder and sequence of 
responses are not determined only by direct omsse and 
sAiect relations. Each succeeding act dees not bave its 
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‘oot im the preceding one only. The fall cause of any 
single and definite act isto be found in the sequences of 
Dehaviour, in which bot® the past experience as well us 
tome anticipation of the experience to come figure es 
‘portant elements, This integration of past experience 
‘with the future effects would give usa right to talk of a 
foture cause in relation to purposive behaviour. And 
this same integration gives al parposive acts a character~ 
istic of apparent intelligence, regardless of whether or not 
the organism involved in such an act aight be called 
intelligent: 

aqinl combination in parpoive betaviour, comprising 

of experience as the result of extemal 

Simelation together wih the direction of behaviour frm 
‘within the process teal, which latter aspect gives it an 
apparency of selfdirection, as made the question of 
utpotive behaviour one of the mast cracial problems in 
Joychalogy of today. The position take in reference to 
Ais iesue decides one’s attitade towards all of the eaajor 
and vital problems of the inteligest and creatively 
‘ongoing expesience, such as growth, learning, intelligent 
self-directon and choice. The interpretation given pur- 
sive behaviour decides whether hurnan experience 3 to 
bbe regarded an a passive mechanism subject to the 
stimulation of its envisonment, a product of godiike 
"free will,” oF a process in which tbe creative determina 
tiga af the course of activity ia derived from bothinteligent 
adaptation to environment and a creative re-modiication 
of the sume by the organisa, the will of which is a product 
ofthe intercourse between itself und what surrounds and 
stimulates it 

Unfortunately, it is precisely this phase of behaviour 
‘that has received the least paychological attention. 

Porposive behaviour bus beex understood and defined 
0 as to limit the selectively directed acts only to those 
that receive such direetion fram consciously and inteli- 
{gently forcolated purposes. The preseoce of a comaciout 
Purpose, and not the structure of the process itself, baa 
‘been used as 2 basis of discrimisation between purpotive 
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andmechanistic behaviour. Thos, the divine “ fre will” 
sand the total wotccomay of man in directing his behaviour 
has been introduced, though notin the glaringly specula- 
tive way employed by the free will schoais of the past. 
‘And as purposive bebavioor thus understood would cover 
‘nly & minor part of human bebaviour and none of animal 
‘or organic behaviour, a mechanistic principle for the 
understanding of the ‘ret of behaviour ban seemed not 
‘eppropriste but even imperative. 

Fhe Lave two opp oes of paycholny'of 
purposive behavioar. One aces a selttirection on the 
Dart of the organism in the form of a defzite intelligent 
‘purpose, but is only able to extend this explanation to 
cover satisfactorily « minor part ofall buman behaviour. 
‘The other schocl sees in such an explanation, especially in 
the purposive aspect, a certain psychological abstraction 
and illusion, and consequently ties to dispose af prarpese 
and purposivenese as secondary phenomena arising from 
the ‘peculiar cambination of stimulus and response 
‘mechanisms. This position maintains that purposiveness 
and consciousness, a categories of psychological explana 
don, are fruitless and misleading in a scicatic approach 
to the phenomena of human conduct. It tries to avoid 
these concepts and replace them with the categories of 
stimulus and reaction in their delayed fort." 

‘The interpretation generally given to purposive 
‘ehaviour has jastifed some of the derision expent by 
the suctaicers of the so-called scientific method in 
pychology. The interpretation has concentrated on the 
coneept of conscious porpove us a central idea, and it 
hhas derived the characteristics of purposive behaviour 
from the structure of acts performed in reaching « definite 
‘ndvin-view or goal. This goal is supposed to be formu 
lated before the act itself, and to serve as an activating 
source and directive force to that act. The specific and 
intermediate ateps and responses in x purposive act are 
Iheld to be dominated and selected by the purpose, which. 
ftualt is not greaty flected by the onganieation and the 

* Symonds, Peco, hv Nate of Contac, pp 297. 
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‘outcomes of thoor intermediate steps. The purpose is 
cooceived to spcing from sourors different from those 
motivating the activity itself, and thss 2 definite doalism 
is introdoced between the goal and is actual realtation 
The fist is regaeded a5 an inner factor, very often a 
‘mental one; the second is x mechanism of inter-relation 
with the external. Thus goals are set up from without 
the continuity of the processiteef, and the evolution and 

fare subject £0 laws different from those of the 
Activity that achieves that goal. In other words, the 
‘order ofthe purposive act is imported from without, and 
ozs not necessarily subordinate itself to the intrinsic 
continnity of the preceding behaviour. Within any 
pltsposive act the parpose or goal is statically fxod, in 
‘the vente that it does aot require the completion of 
‘te acts performed towards reaching it for sts evolution 
‘or final formulation, The goal and the activity towards 
‘at gil wre sean as two distinct waits operating. in- 
ependently of each otber. 

‘A dualisen noch as this has been especially convenient 
{for the general intellectoalistic background producing this 
{interpretation of purposive behaviour. This theory hax 
not concemed itself with ordinary experience in its fall 
actuality. It has covered only those aspects of behaviour 
in which intellectual thought and planning are prominent. 
“Likewise, it does not concern itself with goal activities in 
general, but with what may be called aims and ideall— 

‘goals on 2 plane where inteliecton} thought and 
criticism participate. Approaching the total Geld of 

purposive bebavicur with such a background, this theory 
fas taken the structure of intelligent (really inteliectual- 
istic) aim activities as a basis for understanding and 
fiscriminsting all purposive acts. The inteliectualstic 
‘and duslstic conceptions current in the theories about 
‘mind and body, thonght and activity, have easly worked 
themselves into the efforts to understand purposive 
behaviour, and have produced 2 sler dychotomy of 
mind and body, thought and activity, and other mach 
segregations in this Geld. 
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The segregation of ends end means, or purposes and 
purpesive activity, is expecially apparent in views on the 
ole of genecal secial parposes o¢ moral ideal. Here 
sharp distinctions are introduced between everyday 
experiences and whatever mental deposits they Teave, and 
the lofty ends promoted by thinlcing on same higher plane, 
a ifthe latter had a subsistence ofits own, independent 
‘of experience on the lower plane, aod as if the ideale 
sprung from 1 source diferent from that of the ordinary 
experience. The Toots of ideals are supposed to be in 
sane higher faculty. They are supposed to generate on 
some higher plave of moral thought instead of being 
considered just as projections of certain aspects of actual 
‘experience. As a result, ideals are looked upon as a 
dens ox machina in the process of reshaping experience, 
tonend of bbe comnoed« prodect ofthat wry procs 
reshaping, 

Still another type of segregating dualism is introduced. 
when the factors activating behaviour are classed as 
"inner " and“ external.” Purpose or goa) & supposed 
to be az inner factor, meaning something tbat belongs to 
tha wubject end of the behaviour process, whether in the 
{ore of an ina, will or an innate tendency or drive, 

"" Puepose,” says Woodworta, "is an ianer drive that 
sets man tuay.”* And generally by purpose i under 
stood " al internal factors that govern behaviour.”" Thay 
4@ division between the inner and external factors ia 
behaviour is et up with the primacy as to activating force 
bestowed upon the inner ones. Behaviour is pit up ia 
two independent types of processes, chose emenating from, 
the subject and those activated’ by external stim 
‘Though generally the influence of exteroal factors, ic 
environment, is admitted to bea generic factor inthe pro- 
Suction of auch inser deives, in the apalysis of any act 
‘these two sides are made to stand in isolation and in a 
sort of opposition to each other. The role which the 
interaction of the organism with {ts environment plays in 
creating purposes i thas lcoked upon as ¢ secondary one, 

+ Pcie. p78 
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and is sot emphasized in any way in ax analysis of any 
[purposive act. Such x point of view ie productive of 
‘many burmful mizinterpretatons of the processes involved 
in purposive behaviour. In the rst place, the means and 
ends are segregated 23 phecomena belonging to two 
liferent types of experience. Thus itis made methodo- 
logicaly imposible to deal with purposive behaviour as 
2 unified contimsity of correlated and integrated acts, A 
{pit introduced within the purposive act itself and also 
‘between acts clearly purposive apd those that go to make 
wp the balance of behaviour. One group of activities is 
‘moulded and directed into meaningful sequences by a 
controling parpose, whereas the other is comprised of 
fcts devoid of any organization and appropriateness save 
for chance formations dae to past experience, which do 
rot yield to remoditication in face of the demands of a 
‘ew experiential situation. 

Secondly, the generic rource of activity is laid either to 
‘the inner drives orto the external situation, either setting 
1 supponedly inert and pamive argunism in ection. The 
procens of experience ite, ns a totality ofall acts, is not 
‘suppoted to be able to further intrinsically its own con- 
Lnuity, There 1s nothing in the process of behaviour 
‘tae leading on to further activity and to abler control 
of that activity. 

‘The inability of current theocies of purposive beheviour 
to cope with all phenomena that are apparently purposive 
from the standpoint of ordinary experience, bas given rise 
‘to a mechanistic explanation of human behaviour, in 
‘which purpose and purposefaicess arereduced tosecondary 
characteristics concomitant to processes, themselves not 
ppurpotive orin anyway directed. Purposiveneas according 
‘0 such views isan apparency, brought about by sequences 
of behaviour cesulting from the mechanization of 
‘sequences of responses made to repeated sequences of 
still in past experience. 

Origisal hues behaviour is held to be an aggregate 
of all kinds of miscellaneous responses to all kinds of 
stimali, which later, through the repetition of certain 
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succeasions and spatial co-existences, a8 well as through 
‘the elimination of all responses that bave proven annoying, 





and connections, and thus give bebaviour an appearance of 


ting element in a given situation, we are told, merely 
touches off these mechanisms, which then fallow thelr 
fixed course, without any important reorganization ot 
re-modifcation. We grasp balls and throw them at our 
partners because, dae (o past experience, a moving ball 
thax become a stimulus far grasping and throwing. We g0 
‘to the theatre apparently because reading theatre adver- 
tisements sets off activities connected with theatre-golng. 
‘And we reapond ta a word in a sentence according to the 
‘emotigaal connections set up ta the past und independently 
of its present connection. A dog answers a whistle 
Decause the whistle “ starts off something in its neural 
mechani," ets 

Thus the order aad sequence of respooses in the 
‘behaviour actin any given situation are not determined by 
the meaningful and dyzamic adaptations of the responses 
‘to the needs of the sitaatioa, orto the total course of the 
activity, but to connections established in past bebeviour. 
Behaviour thus becomes a rigid mechanism, devoid of 
intelligent self-direction 

‘This explanation gives a primacy to the eavironment 
‘over both the acting organism and the particular sequences, 
and meaning of experience. Experience is mot viewed as, 
4 ell. directing and meaningful process, vitally ntegratiog 
the factors of developing and changing sitmations, but 1 
eet as a sort of ready-made mechanism, controlled by tbs 
fixed nerve boods created by some sings, isolated 
stinou in the past experience, devoid of any meaning and 
devoid of fexibil 

This theory, by denying flexibility to behaviour in 
‘purposive acts, denies intelligence not only tothe actions 
of “unintelligent” organism and animals, but slso to 
those of iuman beings. 

‘Both extreme positions are similar in that they ignore 
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the creative and Integrative nature of husnan behaviour, 
capable of directing its own course even if a consciousoes 
‘of « definite end to that action is lacking. Both of ther 
‘overlook a continuity in the reotgunization of behaviour 
‘that is the result of the comulative integration of past 
responses with the change brought about by their par- 
ticipation in new situations. In the first case, this 
integration is replaced by 1 striet sequence dictated by a 
reformulated and projected purpose. In the second 
‘ase, itis eeplaced by a mechanism of nerve connections 
and bonds. The meaningtul and directive interaction of 
the subject with the situation is Jacking in both, and 
therefor both of them are introducing dualism and 
statis into behaviour. And both of them see purposive- 
‘est ag an externally introduced characteristic, not as an 
intense quality of the process of behaviour itself. 


‘An impartial observation of everyday experience shows 
vw that behaviour ia continuous in the sense that every 
single act bas some definite meaning and place in the 
total course, with reference either to the preceding o¢ to 
the coming acts. We do something in order to do wome- 
thing else oF to complete what was done before. Our 
behaviour in most cases is selectively directed, because 
from the multitude of possible stimuli only a few ere 
responded to and fram the multitude of the possible 
responses to those stimuli, only those of a certain type 
‘come to actualisation. One act follows the other in an 
‘onward pushing sequence, a sequence that has more to it 
‘than a mere temporal succession, a8 one act grows out of 
the other. When such behaviour is observed retro- 
spectively, certain responses and acts could be designated 
‘as means, as transitory, as having no specific value 
themselves, certain others a8 ends, ax Anal ones. 

Such behaviour can rightly be called purposive, Yet 
‘on analysis we should look in vain fora defiite purpose at 
‘the outset of every act, or even at the outset of « larger 
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unit of that behaviour though retrospectively one would 
‘ot fail to ace some tort of parpose ia i. 

“This indicates that the basic charactaistic of purposive 
‘behaviour isnot in the presanca of a definite purpove but 
is to be found in a certain structure of the proces ive, 
Consequently, to understand purporive behaviour the 
process itself, not the parpese involved, needs to be 
inveatigated, Thie approach through the process pre: 
‘venta an arbitrary and predetersnined lmitation of 
Pexpodve bebaviwr, and allows its unblumd under 
standing 

‘The task of the following discussion, therefor, is to 
took inte the stracture of behaviour that can be called 
purposive, to analyse characteristics that are fundemental 
to sach behaviour in all its modes of sppearance, and on 
this basis to see what role it plays in buman activities ix 
‘general, and what implications ane would draw from soch, 
‘behaviour for the condact of our education. 

‘The antithesis to purposive behaviour is considered to 
be mechanistic behaviour. What is it that distinguishes 
purposive behaviour from mechanistic behaviour oF reflex 
behaviour ? 

‘One of the principal distinguishing features is the 
absence, on the part of mechanistic behaviour, ofan inner 
‘orgenization controlling the course of activity as a unity 
Physical forces behave according to certain stresces abd 
influences ; their sequence is determined by the play of 
‘these stresses, without any regard to the events that have 
preceded or that are to follow. Physical forces do not 
‘organize theroselves, they are organized by these stresses. 
‘The same can be said aboot the purely reflex behaviour, 
Tt is onganited by the sequence of stimuli, and thet 
sequence, though not as 4 rule devoid of any organisation, 
{is accidental in jen chavactec and extemal to the act 
tse. The organization isnot dooe in terms of the whole 
vourse of action: it is without any reference to the 
‘outcorme, without any reference to the preceding events. 

Porposive behaviour, on the otber batd, in organinad 
‘rom within the process: it follows a certain direction, in 
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‘which partial acta contribute cumulatively to tbe final 
result, and which renders unity to aD single acts, If some 
‘obstacle is introduced into the course of action, mechan- 
istic behaviour reacts to it through the ardinary course of 
scton; it eliberovacames te icky with te sane 
pattem of activity, or the activity itselt is stopped. No 
atiemptia made to re-modity the course of activity for the 
sake of overcoming the difficulty and in order to maintain 
the activity io ita own course. A blunt dlustration of 
this fs found in the physica! eit. If a cod is introduced 
{nto the workiogs ofa machine the rod is either broken or 
the machinei stopped. Mechanistic behaviour maintains 
‘tnelf through nigality, purposive behaviour through 
appropriate flexibility. Such Gexiblity ranges {coon the 
simpler adaptive bebaviour to the more complex that 
right be cabed creative bebaviour. Organiams, capable 
of purposive behaviour, meet a difcalty or's novel 
situation in the course of theic bebaviour by effecting 
such changes in their bebavivor as pramlse to preserve 
its integrity. Purposive bebaviour deals with a new 
situation by employing new responses created within the 
situation itself? 

‘As is troe of direetedness in bebaviour, purposivences 
ia also a characteristic of x unified serie of bebaviour acts, 
‘ot to be observed in any individual act by itself. Tans 
‘Purposivenem, and even intelligent adaptation, are 
Phenomena which connat de detected by an atomistic 
‘approuch, Noble kas vecy aptly described this ngpect in 
discussing the teleology of oataral events 

“So loag us car attention in concentrated pai the 
‘divi came of acton-euction we fail torealize anything more 
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an the eimple process by which, through motion differential 
strom Dunes over into eqoalied sere. The mind which 
‘bases anf aclely with the unit—wi the atom, the molecale, 





‘of all of them and yet is no mere summation of al thom 
otencies ; involve af tt mmast the contribution ofeach to al, 
(eis the dominating guidance of each by all"™ 
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stinmua foe tha animal enly because itis sven a8 a tool in 
relation to the food outside the cage. The response to 
the ttick, when viewed at an integral part of a course 
of activity, is seen in a different light, for which a 
mechanistic stimulusresponse explanation does cot 
suffice. 

‘As the parposiveness of behaviour can be observed, 
adequately only in sequences of acts and tot in the 


dent of the total course of activity, have been unable, 
Precisely because of this, to see anything parposive in 
human behaviour. And for the same reason current 
1 Peeping Rrohtion. pp. 240%. 
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theories of purposive behaviour hare been compelled to 
Limit purpoaiveness to the conscionaly purpsive behaviour 
act only. 

‘The same airectedness, which evolves the quality of 

iveneas, also creates what in the total unity of the 

vioar act could be called a goal. This goal may be 
ether an object of the ecviroazoent, or some inner state 
cof the organisa ft, or mecely 1 satislying course of 
activity, of which the entire organinn may oF tay not 
De conscious. A fish avoiding poisoned water, a hungry 
animal seeking food, labourers Sighting for bigher wages, 
4 ball player frying to catch a bal—in all these acts, the 
series of single ects is organized in reference to something 
‘which, though inberent in the whole process, is somewhat 
‘beyond each single act. All such acts are goal activities, 
they are directed 20 that they eventually lead towards 
some form of nal outeame, whether this final outcome in 
its omerete aspects is explicit belore the activity started 
oF not. 

Tn all these cases the goal is nothing definite outside 
of the activity itselt, Neither is it eomething extemal to 
‘thot activity. Tt is the behaviour itself that produces it 
and evolves its particular nature, Avoiding of tainted 
‘Water becomes an aim after the tainted water has become 
a factor in the behaviour of fsb. Food has become © 
‘geal for an animal, because banger upsets his inner orguaic 
state, The arts undertaken ax goal activities are but 
‘terminations of what has preceded.” The inal act of 
reaching the goa), which ultimetely expresses the goal, 
terves oaly to ficish and susamarice tbe total behaviout, 
Although each ofthe preceding acts has contributed to that 
fal act und consequent also to the formation ofthe goa, 

{It should be apparent that tbe purpose or the purposive- 
‘eas ia neither in the organiam ner io the environment, 
separately considered, bot evolves ia the process of inter. 
actin of the organise and its environment, Behaviour 
‘secomes purposive not because of inner drives or the 
[presence of some external factor ax rach, but becatse of 
the integration of the inner deives with the enviroamental 
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situation within the continsity of preceding behaviour. 
Consequently, in otder to enalyse parposive behaviour 
adequately, oue must analyse that “ activity between " 
‘the organism and its enviroment in ita special directed 
‘ass and structure, which eventually evolve the purpoae 


oF goal. 

For the sake of clarity, and to facilitate discumion, a 
‘distinction sbould be drawn between the subjective and 
the objective porpose. The subjective purpose is the 
“inner factor," whether in the forma of an inner drive oF 
‘of a conscious purpose, which, though itself a product of 
previous behaviour, is prominent at the starting point of 
aa new behaviour act. It is the “intended purpose in 
‘the case of a conscious act. Objective purpose. on the 
‘other hand, is the purpose as it evolves during the process, 
and as it cam be seen from the logic ofthe Behaviour ite 
‘The subjective purpose can be present before the act 
itself. The objective purpose is fully actual only after 
the activity is brought to some kind of tecmination * 
Subjective purpose can be attribated to the orgunisa. 
Objective purpose i ceither in the orgenism noe in the 
‘eavitonment. Tt evolves is the intervening activity 
‘between thave two poles or points ofceference of behaviour, 
‘And that intervening activity is directed by factors to be 
‘found partly in the organisms. partly in the envizonmeat, 
land partly in the structure ofthe activity between the two. 

‘Al specidc responses within the purposeful act receive 
a specific quality and mode when integrated in that act. 
‘A typical mechanistic description of the reeponses included. 
Jn a purposive act is unqualified. It is usually done in the 
fallawing terms : the responses of a ball player may be 

"grasping." “" Uarowing ” and “rolling.” But even a 
‘wspecicial analysis of ball playing should ceveal that the 
‘responses cannot be stated in terms of grasping and rolling 
‘od throwing, but that these are grasping in a certain way, 
‘throwing to certain person with a certain speed and at 








canisters a cpmatn scotngen et at cmp of 
sy egemtied wala. cot can tet tov beast oF 
Soe ect ofits rive oe ” 
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‘certain angle, and rolling at a certain time. All these 
‘esponsea are not fixed either by the previous experience 
ox by the ‘aim of the game, but they conform to the 
‘deapands of the situation af play asit develops. They are 
‘qualifed in reference to the siteation as a whole, in reler- 
‘c0ce toits developmental organination. While themselves 
directed by the sitmatioc, they evolve the objective 
‘purpose of the play. The original purpose might be fair 
Slay, ce winning. at « fax gut or'an casy gic, & 
Purpose that might be established at the beginning of the 
‘game. But the form thet these origina) goals actually 
take depends oo the ature and the organization of 
sequences and cutoomes of those diferent modes. of 
‘esponding, The goal thus is an integral part of the 
situation of playing, ofits development, end of the ideas 
‘of the persons participating in the game about that 

jet ; St is mot antecedent to it. 

‘Within this directed strocture of behaviour, the 
‘successive acta become organized 25 means and ends 
Each preceding act serves as 2 means to the other, and. 
cach preceding sct contains scene contribution to. the 
reorganination of the whole course of activity. This 
division of acts and events into means and end cannot be 
‘made 6 prion’ and independent of the situation in which 
(hey occur; this organization is done on the spot and in 
‘View of the total situation and of the goal evolved in that 
situation, There is mothing in any act in itself which 
‘would make it fallin @ class of ether means or of ends. 
AY) npeciic acts acquire thei status of means and ends as 
parts of a directed course of action, whichis proceeding 
‘yom one end to another and from eods to means and 
fmeanstoends. Mears and ends donot denote any private 
‘end constant characteristic of any act or object. These 
‘attributes are relative anes. The terms indicate only that 
fn a certain course of action, or in reference to a certain 
goal, sone acts acquire the status of being necessary 
‘antecedents to the other, and that their foifiment is an 
ctsential condition forthe fatiimest of the otber. End 
mess, meanmess are produced and distributed by the 
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process that we call purposive, and not altogether by the 
premodisted purpose or eadhinview. Thus, ia the act 
‘of climbing « fence in order to reach an apple, the act of 
dlmbing the fence, an end in itsel, can be regarded as 
‘means only becausa it ip regacded with reference to that 
of reaching an apple and becomes a means oaly in that 
particular referesce and tezaporal succession, 

Tio orguoizaticn of partial sets as means and ends 
changes a3 the whole situation changes, The means and 
fends sooceed each other, and are reversed a0 the reorgani- 
‘ation of stimull and responses incladed im, und prodvced, 
by, the situation proceeds. Sock reorganization ly made 

t the moment of the actualization of the 

Tt was stated previously! that in the 
‘peacess of reacting there occurs a circular reorganization 
‘of both the stimulus and the response, 90 that at the end 
‘of the process the actual reaction ia made to « stiandus 
diferent fcom the one with which the process stasted. 
‘The total response is made up from many sccessive 
‘moments of responding ; and in each of them the 
ropa Se Mima nly he 
response plus the first response itself. 
thestable may become a book-to-be-reached, then a book- 
which-may--contain-the-fact-which-the-person-is-inter- 
‘ttedsin, and finally a book-toberead. The object 
"hook “is externally and separately considered in the 
‘aia as tbe same throughout the whole act, yet there ia a 
ilferent individual shade to each suoomscve stimulus of 
Which the book is @ bearer, which consequently then 
requires a diferent response. 

‘This change in the book as a stimulus is due to the 
change of the book as an end. Each new respouse to the 
book’ has effects that cantrbute towards a dynamic 
formation of the book as anes. From mere interesting 
‘object to handle it becomes a definite source of interesting 
information. The boak figures consecatively as a succes 
ton of ends, each differing from the preceding, each 
contributing to the changing course of action, though 

* chapter 1, 38. ge. 
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itself conforming to the cantinnity and demands of that 
‘coarse of action, A single partial act, which at one 
‘moment isan ead, becomes a means to the succeeding ove 

‘The reorganization of responses on the spot within the 
newly developing situation is something that as been 
pointed out a3 & characteristic of purposive behaviour 
by many opponents of the mechanistically atomistic 
poycholges developed by SR peychologes end by 


“The importance of sack reorganization, as well as the 
shocteamings of the rigid stimslas reaction theory have 
‘been justly stressed by many leading thinkers in the fekd 
‘of paychology. It has been pointed out that no reorganis- 
ation of reaction is solely determined beforehand by the 
fcborn connections of the nervous system, but that it 
develops in the process of reacting to the initiat stimulus 
‘occurring in the course of activity already in process in a 
‘certain direction.* 

Bat anfortanately in this connection, the short range 
‘and consciously purposive acts have served as a basis of 
analysis, and consequently the role of conscious foresight 
of the purpose is often overemphasized. Thus Bode, in 
explaining how ft happens that the appropriate reaction 
takes place, says 

“Te is necaunry to provide some srt of coatrol which will 
determine the order othe carbsation in whic the reation® 
sf the crguniam are tobe set free. The appropriateness of the 
present ect i devrmined by reference to 4 futare act oF 
future state of affair, i.e. appropcistenem is depandent an 
foceight wad prpone."* 

‘Abo : 





‘behaviour requires the sort of continaity that 
_sives C0 the succestive acts the status of means to an end. 
‘Consequently, the final act must somehow be foreshadowed 
{3 the beporing, The wbele aries mast be » proprenive 
‘coordization of activities and not just @ quence." 


TEED BB, Gente Prcai of mig, 4h. 
Bnd 
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While it is true thet in many cases of purpocive 
bbehavioar such foreshadowing of the final acti definitely 
determining (be appropriate organization of the inter- 
‘mediate acta ts also true thatthe fal act, especially in 
Tonger tries of purposive activity, is by 10 means fore- 
shadowed at the start of the total act. The direction of 
behaviour is often determined by the exganlzation of 
preceding acts, while the underlying purpose is not only 
undergoing a radical change but often is directly evolved 
‘by the sequence of behaviour acts, which in their totality 
have 2 purposeful character. The final form of the 
termination ‘of the act bas often undergone #0 many 
changes in the intermediate activity that itis inked tothe 
act that started it, and to the end involved in that starting 
act, anly by the continity of the behaviour and not BY 
Any identity of content or porpose. 

‘There are numerous tequences of behaviour acts in 
which one set Ieade to another as meama to an end, in 
which there can be no question of a conscious foresight of 
the final act existing at the starting point. The final 
‘outcome can citen be recognised as an end-in-view only 
Tetrospectively, and may not have Sgured as such at the 
‘tet of the act at all, or may have remained unconscious 
during the whole act. The developing situation itzelf, 
‘when intelligently interpreted, gives suggestions to the 
Succeeding reapontes, and the structure of those responses 
in keeping with the changing situation creates « purpose 
agit goes on. One can think of foreshadowing only ia the 
tenze that the structure ofthe iret act of expanse deter 
imines to a certain degree the type of successive acta ot 
the range of successive acts, if the continuity is to remain 
unified and mesningful, or, in other words, appropriate. 
‘But to call this foresight involves a very loase interpreta- 
don of that term. 

Moreover, the term ~ purpose” or "end," as it is 
ordinarily understood, unually means something definite, 
Yet the analysis of objects conamonly referred (oa ends 
‘or purposes cevenls widely differing ranges of definitenes. 
‘Sometimes an end-in-view means something very deBnite, 











Seung’ poem, ar anne fs netted 
in-view. In the case of rearranging flowers, the endin- 
view becomes reotganised at every moment of the 
ongoing prooent, new stepa being taken in light of » 
critical appraisal ofthe state of affairs o far accocsplished, 
‘The setting af one flower in a certain position determines 
the positian of the next flower and 30 0, until a satis 
factary arrangement is artived st. The direction of 
Dbehaviour in this case cocmes from the dynamic deter- 
‘mination at every stage of the development of the process 
and not from foresight atthe outset. Not only the stimuli 
‘and the responses to them are changing in the light of 
the whole process, but the end-ix-view ondetgoes the exe 
sort of reconstruction and acquires a definite content only 
aftr tact completed 

‘character of ends in purposive bebaviost 
‘al anon Nor leet aly Song ged Tom 
peychologicts whose general standpoint reveals 1 more 
intimate understanding of the integrative and dynansc 
arpect of human behaviouc, show a2. inteDectualistic 
ddaalie when discussing goal activites. Thus Wheeler, 
‘accepting a position similar to thet held by Gestalt 
paychology, namely, stressing the predominance of 
functional relations and unities as against segregated and, 
static existencies and substances, makes the following 
Mtatement relative to goal activites: 

“As no physical action commences until there in set up 
4 remote end, 90 act of behaviour in living organisms 
begins until a gaal is establshed™; which meana that the 
{goal is extabisded in seme way before the action itself and 
that It ls recognizable apart from the act itself, This is 
cleasty  doaliem comprising an endio-view and on 
Activity of reaching for that end in-view, a dualism which, 

£OR e m. 
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‘though apparent in some cases, is not a suitable explana- 
tion for the greater part of purposive behaviour. 

Goal reaching activities very oftea, periaps in moat 
caves, are started without any definite goal in view, and 
‘create that goal in their very process. Purpose or goa) ix 
thus usually not « distinctly fixed end ; it ls rather to be 
understood a3 « moment in the process ite; it i» con 
stantly made and reconstracted rather than just reached 
for. As E. Holt has observed : 


"Bt fe not true that we do something io erder to attain 
‘dead and static“ end.’ We do something aaa neceacary bat 
sabordinate moment in the doing of sociething moce com- 
Dprebensive. The true caniparion is not betwoen the deed cr 
means and thought or end, but between part deed and whoke 
brary 


‘The idea of a dualism between goal and goal-reaching 
activity is misleading because it points out as a main issue 





activity—it i really that activity. To speak of ead-in- 
view as directing the activity is nothing but » convenient, 
expression. Tt happens very rarely that an end-in-view 
is really deSnitely fixed in a its content before the 
activity of which that end-inview is an outcome, is 
carpe On canoe dey he aa orm fw 
directing purposive activity, but the goal does so not as 
something fixed prior to te act, but as something pro- 
(ressively changing within that activity. Experience is a 
ower house, where both ends and purposes and the acts 
for teaching these, are created and recreated at every 
‘moatent, 

Tt most be observed in this connection thot the 
‘immediate stimalas as a directive element in « purponive 
act does not have the importance assigned to It in 
prevailing psychological theories. The nore extensive 

1 Boman Wich, wp oe 
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«and coniplicated the purposive act becomes, the further 
away the direct stiznlus recedes. To a process cotre 
spouding to the eorganitation of cods and means the 
Aizect stimsli themselves suffer a change und ce-modificn- 
‘ton according to the taeanicg and seeds ofthe developing 
‘ituation, The total stimulating situation of a purposive 
act includes many stimali that were not present at the 
beginning of the act, either because they did not exit at 
Aa, or because they’ did not exist for the perceiver, A 
purposive act sets things into new relationships, and out 
of these new meanings arise, which in their torn either 
change the present stimuli or themselves become pro- 
ductive of stimulating effects. AD apple becomes an 
apple in a cectain postion, involving certain difficulties 
tnget. A dali bocomes.a ball moving ina certain direction 
at a certaia speed during the process of the game. AS the 
stimuli beoome qualfed due to the course the action is 
taking, they become different stimuli, from a dyzamic 
standpoint, because they require cifierent responses. The 
Girect stimulus gains in content thet is added by the 
changing sitvation as well s by the preceding responses. 
{In parpasive bebaviour the direct stimelas is sub- 
ondinated to the structure of the whole process, which 
includes the activity of the organism or the individoal 
participating, its inner states as well as the environmental 
factors in their changing interdependence The responses 
tre made in relation to those diferent and varying factors 
‘and not to the direct stimulus alone and independently. 
‘Stimuli become stimali because of the organization of 
the total behaviour; they are selected by the course of 
activity. Ap apple on a tree probably does not become 
stimulus for a boy if he is not Bungry, or when he is 
‘engaged in catching birds. The fence ns a meazs towards 





iw an expert stone thrower and can get the apple in this 
vray. Stimulus la neither the starting point of the 
‘purposive behaviour, nor does it direct its courve. It is 
itself selected and directed by the course, One can say 
that in genera) the presence of extemal objects is the 
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condition for purposive bebaviour, a3 such behavioar 
involves the reference towards something outside of ital, 
and as far ax bebaviour in general is a function of a 
relation between an organiza and its environment. Bat 
this is different from asserting that any particular single 
stimulos is the condition of purposive  behavions. 
‘Stimalus-reaction patterns are secondary elements. They 
acquire importance and determining power because, and 
{in 30 far as, they becoene subsedinated elements of that 
behaviour and cannot figure as such when considered 
Independently of it. Purposive behaviour is not a 
passive mechanical system of responses to the stimcll 
fh the sequence that they enter a situation, neither is it 
a hapbarard reaction to any available stimuli. Eaviroo- 
iment offers us countless stimulations at any moment, 
and but a few are selected for responses. Such a seloction 
4s not determined by the qualities ox the stimmlating 
strength of the stimuli themselves, bat by the needs af & 
coarse of action, which is worcing for its own appropriate 
‘termination and selects stimuli im its own interest, For 
he understanding of the selection it is oot necessury 
0 postulate conscious foresight and choice, Purposive 
behaviour can be selective without conaciowsness figuring 
ta the selecting agent. Cooscious foresight is undoubtedly 
‘resent in a great many purposive acs, but the possibility 
of parposivenes does met Gepend on them, Often an 
vncouscioes adaptation to the needs of a developing 
situation directs the course of responses or Jeads the 
Attention to certain stimuli. 

‘Which stimuli are respanded to, and in what soquence, 
and in which way is determined by the situation in tfo, 
‘nd this situation includes such factors ws the availability 
of stimu, the intent of the agent iteelt, the neture of 
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‘This capacity for progressive reorganization of itself, 
and for incorporating more and more extensively the 
lements af environment, as present in any given situation, 
sand abo 05 drawn from past experience, i ane of the 
‘pecalia characteristics of purposive bebaviour. 

In all goal activities there is an incorporation of the 
ramults of past experience in dealing with the present 
situation, and a Uberation of potentialities by a new 
reorganization of responses and stimuli in anew situation. 
‘Theae processes aze especially evident in goal a 
rich enough in their effects on behaviour to be called 
earning. Some learning is always resulting rom goal 
activities, The extent and quality of it depends on the 
sensitivity and flexibility of the organism included, Itis 
‘manifested in the behaviour of goldfish Jeemning to take 
food from « plate of a certain degree of brightness only,” 
as well as in a chilt’s behaviour in learning how to act 
‘onestly. In both cases same sort of goal activity belps to 
‘bring about new responses to a new situation and some 
‘modified behaviour fs resalting therefrom, Thereason why 
‘agoldish’s learning is not quite as evidently a learning a8, 
‘that of the child is not that there is difference in tbe 
process but in its complenity and in the valve of the 
Jearning product of the process. In both of theve caves 
‘we find in the new emerging bebaviour some elements 
{formed and drawn from past experience. But in both of 
them there is also an element of novelty in the resulting 
‘behaviour, a novelty which isa more appropriate response 
in the given situation than the preceding ove. The old as 
‘wel as new patterns are woven into & continuous and. 
‘unified stream of activity. 

‘The oaly certain difference in the structure ot these two 
‘processes is that one cam be sure that the gokdish is not 
ocscious of its goal mor of the meens by which it is 
teaching for that goal, whereas the child may or may not 
bbeaware of bis purpose. Consciousness of purpose is not a 
necessary factor in purposive bebaviour, though itis an 


* xpriment by Whaler 208 Potion cited by Weer, op ct, 
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important clement in purposive behaviour on its highest 
fevels. A discrimination between purposive behaviour 
evoid of conscionmess of purpose and that posseated of 
‘auch conscioumess in acmetimes indicated by the use of 
the terms ” purposive” and ” purposeful " reapectively. 
Unconscious and organic processes themselves must be 
‘subject to some sort of purposiveness in their organization, 
(or the possibility of conscious purponive acts could also be 
questioned, because io a parporive act not anly the 
consciously cantrlled responses, but also the unconseot 
‘nes seers tz be subject to reorganization is the face of 
new situations. This seems to indicate that the ncenscioas 
organic responses have characteristics similar to tbose on 
a conscious plane, namely, thet they are capable of 
being appropriately subocdioated to the total course 
of activity 

If our habits, innate tendencies, reflexes were really 
ipidly fixed, if our subcortical processes were selene 
tained units regulating themselves independently of the 
Ihigher processes or independently of the activity of the 
organisa a8 a whole, out voluntary purposive acts woold 
beable fo manifest themselves only ina very limited way. 
Te is because our organic acttvities are regulated by the 
‘organism as & system of activity, of which the conscious 
and voluntary acts are paris, and because all partial 
activities are subordinated to such a system, though not 
consciously controllable, that humans are able to act as 
integrated and unified wholes. 

‘A goal activity is always to some degree creative, 
because the situation in the goul activity is of ntewsity 
always a novel one, even if the external conditions are 
sirailar to thove dealt with in past experience. Though 
‘the partial elements of the situation may be familiar from 
[past experience and even though responses to them have 
‘been exercised before, goal activity puts them in « new 
setting and organizes them in a different way. 

‘The presence of familiar elements fromm past experience 
does not necessarily mean, a8 often argued, that the 
‘situation itself is identical with « past ooe. Thus, in the 
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ape-frait situation both the fruit and the stick may be 
{amilar, but the situation, in which the fruit figuces as a 
goal not attainable by babitual means, and a stick as & 
‘oot for reaching tbat goal, is actually a new situation and 
reqoires a new set of responses. This newness a3 6 con- 
stant cemeat in the goal activities renders it impomsible 
{Degen tan om te ba ot rapes bonds omed and 

‘past experience. Even the purposive 
‘ct is creative to the degree that it cannot wtiize habitual 
‘ways of respooding and to the degree that a new goal 
‘emerges in the course ofthe purposive act. 

‘The role that creativity plays in a purposive act ranges 
very widely, from a mere adaptive reorganization to acts 
that could be rightly called creative. In the case of 
animal bebavionr and of human responses towards the 
Physical and organic eavironment, the creative aspects 
are less apparent and often require sharp analyss to 
establish them But this aspect gains in prominence as 
‘the complexity of purposive behaviour increases. The 
situations thea become more unique, because the number 
‘of partial elements and factors inchuied will also provide 
‘more varied combinations. And the more sensitive the 
acting agent, the more refined and varied the respanses 
he in capable of 

‘But aa 2000 a9 we reach the reslm where ideas and 
‘thought participste, it is almost absurd to think of & 
response as a mechanical ove. The very integratian of 
some concepts into ive experience requizes « high degree 
of iaventiveness and creativity. Tt would be impossible 
fe lak of 5 ald who lao gp project epg ba 
‘partners in work, as responding in a predetermined 
Salseiel sey oe ts cllopereton Tes Se 
ia not there belore the act itself. tis ereated ic the 
co-operative work itself. The goal of co-operation is 
‘worked out through 4 cooperative work, 
and worked out far every individual io 0 different way 
‘The child is entering new zelations, unknown to him before 
Ta those ew relationships the opportunity of new 
‘experience is opened, through which new comcepts, new 
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‘ways of bebaviout and also new goals for that same 
behaviour are created. 

‘The appearance of the new goals in tar changes the 
environment ofthe child. A group of chikiren who before 
the experience with co-operative work were but "other 
children," now become members of a group linked by a 
‘common task, become belpmates, source of a certain type 
of enjoyment in fellowship. An element of the eavirun- 

‘other children} through a creative gan! activity 
Ihas completely changed its face and therefore brings forth 
‘totally diferent responses. 

Enviroroment, as was brought out in a preceding 
discussion, in Chepter UT, isnot an aggregate of stable and 
fixed objects, things and stimali, but i a menningfal unity 
of changing eveats, ideas, and relations whieh take on a 
Gificrent aspect with the ongoing of the process of 
‘experience and to which constantly something Dew is 
added. Goal activities are the main factors for such a 
reconstroction of enviroamest. Through changing goals 
and correspondingly changing situations the environment 
is recreated at every moment. 








m 


While purposive behaviour cannot be discriminated 
from other types of behaviour on the basis of the type ol 
‘tim it purmies, the different types or levels within 
purpoaive behavious can be discriminated on the basis of 
foals incloded, means wtlized and organic resources 
‘activated and partici 

‘The lowest type of goal activity is bebavionr in which 
neither the goal nor the wears used can mid to be 
consciously perceived, and in which no means are aNed 
outside of the organic responses. The correlation of 
reaponses and the regulation of the movements of the 
‘organism are achieved not by conscious costral of the 
situation, but by the integration of responses themselves 
while active in the situation. 
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Even the lowest organiams appess capable of purposive 
beraviour of thia type Tous an experiment with a 
peramecium shows that this organism i capable of an 
Appropriate organization of its responses when placed 
in an umnsual stuation. A hungry parameciom was 
placed in a tube at either end of which an obstacle was 
Introduced. ‘The usual bebavioar of paramecia in 
cexcountering obstacles isto back a Hite and then to turn 
at a slight angle to avoid the obstacle. As there was 
‘nauficlent room tote around i «tube, the paramecivin 
after several attempts at turning, reversed ie cia and 
twam to the other end of the tube. This ceversal of ea 
ina new behaviour act (or a pacamecium. Several trials 
‘and errors were made defoce this latter course of action 
‘was adopted. It proved adequate for reaching the goal, 
namely reliving the tension resulting trom the organic 
need of fod and the wage fr swiczming in ofder to attain 
food, yet the tial and error movements, and the elimina 
tian of unsuecessfil movements, were regulated in respect 
to the goal. The paramecium was acting i a situation in 
which the cobisation of intersal deives and of the 
‘external conditions was an unusual one and formed a 
stimulating situation, which could not be met by the 
habitual responses. A new sex was formed in reference 
to both the internal drive and the external condition 
‘The inital goal was therein the form of an oxgasi drive 
towards the release of the tension caused by hunger, and 
‘he environmental stimalus acquired a certain meaning in 
reference to that initial goal. An obstacle became an 
‘betruction because the Paramecium was hangry and 
Aleeady active bn search of food. Its behaviour already 
followed a certain direction ané the change in the 
motion of cilia was introduced for the sake of folowing 
that direction of bebaviour. The responses are not 
chaotic; they are co-ordinated and selected with a certain 
amount of appropriateness with reference to the actual 
situation 
psa Ry Psd Bet, pra a Wek, Sime of Pee 
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‘Thoogh we cannot press that the parmmecium was 
‘consciously aware ofits gol, or that the reversal of cla 
‘was seen a5.4 means towards teaching the goal, a.co-ordina- 
tion of bchaviour in reference to some state of the organi 
(tension, hunger) and in reference to some fact of the 
environment (obstacie) is surely present. Neither the 
Give towards swimming, noc the response in the form of 
‘turning around in the case of an obstacle would have any 
sense without the reference to the goal and to thet clement 
of environment towards which the coune of action is 
directed or by which itis obstructed. Even if the goals 
rot consciously perceived, it renders direction 10 the 
‘organization of movements : it also selects the stimuli to 
be reacted to. Although on an organic level only, there 
ina certain checking of wrong movements and a furthering 
of the right ones which cannot be explained by merely. 
calling it a trial and error process. The bypothesin 
‘cil and error and of the satisers and annoyers does n 
show why the wrong movements should be Jess satit- 
factory than the right anes, unless it makes use of the 
concept of goal activity and of directed behaviour in 
connection with such activity. There is mo reason to 
‘think why reversal of cilia eo iso should be more satisfying 
‘han stopping at the obstacle, unless both thase responses 
are viewed in their relation to the total course of the 
behaviour. The teference to a satisfying and annoying 
couse of action asa reorganizing factor has co significance. 
unless viewed in reference to the preceding and following 
courses af action 

‘The behaviour of the paramecium would differ from 
human bebaviour in that the parameciura was able to” 
utilize only its own organic activity for maintaining the 
necessary course of action. It was Bot able to introduce 
‘changes in the environment (ouch as removal of the 
obstacle) a8 a humen being, or even a higher animal, 
might be able to do, Yet the reversal of cilia, which act 
is not in the habitual range of a parameciam's conduct, 
as much an invention from the standpeint of fs 
behaviour and capacities, as the invention of an aeroplene 
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to soar over mountains and seas is from the human 
standpoint. The diflerence a not in the general character- 
intica of behaviour, nor in the principal structure of 
‘behaviour, but in the type of means used, in the amount 
‘of seasitvity, and in the number of tools within the 
ange of an animal In both cases the situation i 
solved by the integration of activity aad the needs 
of the situation; in both casas the response is an inven 
tioo, is utilization of conditions, of mens, of elements 
cof the environment. a synthesis of possibiities. In 
‘oth cases the behaviour is creative. The difference is 
only is degree. 

‘On the other hand, human behaviour is not lacking ix 
the sort of orgnaic reorganizations destibed above. A 
‘arefal analysis of human purposive bebavioar will surely 
reveal a hast of such anconscioas and organic reorganira- 
tion of reflexes But unfortunately this region bas not 
‘been explored enough, and these behaviour acts are 
therelore relegated to the category of mechanical responses 
tod inborn refexes, and thes bearing on the phases of 
‘behavior that are consciously purposive are thus not 
evident. 

‘The next more developed step of purposive behaviour 
{a Sound on the level where the organism is capable of more 
definite sense perception, where the immediate objects of 
viroument have a certain immediate meaning. The 
apes in Kabler’s experiments’ recognize food without 
being in immediate touch with it, w» lower organisms 
would have to be in order to be able to respond. Tbe 
animals are capable of distant perception; this widens 
the range of elements they are capable of integrating in 
{heir purwit of goals. The food is recognized 13 a goal. 
Bat there fs also slight recognition of certain means. 
‘The only Smitation is that, ot being capable of imagina 
tive oc concaptval thinking, both the goo! and the means 
40 it have to be in the mame perceptual field before the 
‘asinal is able to maka use of the means, before the animal 
an ove them as means to the goal. 

1 ie Mentaiy of Ape. 
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‘Besides being perceptually aware ofthe goal and meaes, 
the higher animals are capable of getting same sort of 

meaning of consequences of certam objects of acta. 
‘Although itis highly impeabeble that even the highest 
animals are ‘of anything like conceptual anticipa- 
tinue Bnd of roinetny stag of couequenes 
eens to be present in their perceptual awarenem, as has 
been shown by these experiments made by Kohier with 


the goal. These immediate toeanings of stick o€ of rope. 
fot of ather tools inchade a reference to some very 
immediate consequences Kshler’s apes are not only able 
‘to connect the spatially distant, ws for instance the stile 
placed in the cage with the food outside of the ouge, but 
‘hey are also able to integrate the immediately given with 
the very next folowing, which i ilbstrated by the 
‘experiments where the animal had to search for a tool 
not immediately present. 

Aside from the differcace in the refinement of organic 
structure as compared to that of the parameciam and the 
degree of vanety and of richness in the environment 
responded to, the stroctare ofthe goal activity remains the 
tame. By the integration of internal drives with the 
stimulation aftered by the situation, a ce-modiScation of 
responses follows until the activity is brought to 8 
satisfactory termization, thet is, antl the goals reached. 
Tn what form the tercination of wctivity will become 
satisfactory is in no way koown beforeband, The specific 
nature of the solutian will depend oo the specific eam- 
Diaations of responses and sequences of acts made in the 
course of attainment of the goal, and co-ordinated by the 
results in any single moment in reference to the course of 
the total situation. 

‘The end, satislaction of honger, an well as the external 
stimulus, food outside of the cage, undergo a continnous 
svorgunization, while diferent objects are seen as tools for 
reaching for the end. Unattainable food outside is « 
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iferent stimaubs trom the " food-outside-to-be-reached- 
widrestick,” end each of these sticul cals for a 
diflerent action. On the other hand, the act of noticing 
a stick and relating it wo 2 tool with the food, is the reasoa 
for changing the characteristics of food as stimulan, 

(On the highest level of mental development and organic 
complexity, end-ta-view cam be consciontly perceived, or 
‘conceptually projected into the foture, Purposes can be 
in the form of emotional satisfactions, like pleasurable 
‘supper 0€ nice music, they can be in the form ef objects 10 
‘be possesoed, sach as new clothing, they can bein theform 
of scame mental achievement, such as the reciting of « 
‘poe or the writing of an article. The general character- 
istic of all types of purposive bebaviour on this level 
irrespective of the specific characteristic of sny individual 
‘goal is tbat conceptual thinking is used as a tool far both 
the conception of goals and the selection of means. 
Intest, critical comparison, a foresight of consequences, 
and an ability to judge and choase, make purposive 
behaviour of man oruch more appropriate and intelligent. 
‘A great variety of tools, material as wel as mental, isat 
‘man's disposal in his goal activities, and he is able to 
‘ontzol the external cizcumstance much more effectively 
‘than the organism lacking inteligent mentality. Man's 
tools are not Limited to tbe reorganization of bis ows 
responses and organic as well as mental resourtes, of to 
the visually preseat. His tools include not only spatially 
and temporally distant elements, but also existentially 
didferent types of elements. The relation between means 
‘and ends becomes a very complicated one and often very 
subtle, Not only physical objects are used at tools, 
bat also abstract thinking, concepts, idea, influences of 
other people, organisation of oce's thinking, Man not 
‘only can set & purpote such as a higher standard of Living, 
‘which is a conceptual purpose but also can wtlize means 
towards it, which are also the results of such conceptual 
thinking. "The integration done by purpotive behaviour 
‘on Jower Jevels isa limited one because of the limitation 
‘of the organism in potentiates, ensitiviten, and possible 
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Activities. On this higher plane the amount of co-ortina- 
tion and organization done im the purvsit of purpose is 
‘memendous. 

‘Because of the means of commmonication, the enviran- 
ment from which the purposive action of a tmman being 
‘an draw is very wide. A human being is not limited £0 
the dizectly available for actualization of his goals. He 
can wtlize other people's experiences and ideas, be can use 
‘the distant past, he can count on the fotare. 

‘Animal behaviour is selective, but teed not be inten- 
tionally v0. Tt is edective because of the structare of the 
‘peooesd.” Means are chosen according tthe ioamediate 
demands of the situation. The goal, veally the goal- 
activity, has direct domination over the means. Conscious 
purposive behaviour isnot thes limited, The sneans and 
(ools are as mach subject to conscious foresight as tbe 
oais themselves. Whereas on the lower level only an 
immediate anticipation of the consequences is possible, in 
<onscious purposive behaviour both the goals and means 
‘an be projected temporarily and logically quite far. The 
foresight even of the most remote consequences enter9 at 
the int stage of the development of the action and 
determines its very first step. In the utilization of tools 
and in the constractiveness of purposes man is inventive 
(on a much wider scale than are animals. 


v 


Several methodological observations based on the 
preceding analysis may be made in reference t0 the study 
of the conscious purposive behaviour of man. 

First, acts which even viewed as whole might be classed 
as belonging to those directed by conscious purpose and 
intelligent organization are not so directed in all their 
aspects, ‘There are degrees of intelligence, appropriate 
‘eis, and conscious redirection in all purposive behaviour 
‘and the role deliberation plays in purposive behavieur on. 
1s higher plane is a very varied one. One must not forget 
that any behaviour act presents an integration of all 
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‘ganic and mental functions, and as such shows inteli- 
(gence and” prposiveness ” in different degroes. 
‘There are, fot instance, behaviour acta which, though 
started with what could be called a conscious and 
intelligent parpose, are directed and carried out by te 
‘mechanism of the developing peoorss itself, and therefore 
irive an appearance of elther a campicte automatization 
or of the organization af the type seen in the case of lower 
animals, The cefexes co-ordinate themselves to the 
situation with a moderate degree of newnean almost 
‘without any aid from conscious intelligent direction, 
Tous, an office worker returning home ia following the 
coarse automatically, without such conscious awareness 
of his goal, in spite of the fact that in the course of 
that activity be has to make cumerous resdaptations, 
‘hich cannot be met_with the Sxed mechanism of 
utooutic responses. The coune of behaviour, once 
started, regulate itself vo long as something very radically 
obstructive does not block it. This seems to be always, 
(he case when activity that is familiar is alowed to run 
‘more or est its own course, either because of lack of 
‘ergy, or because attention is diverted elsewhere. 
Secondly, thece are many cases of purposive behaviour 
where, though there is a possibilty of ome degree of 
conscious and intelligent thought, the actual behaviour 
rederobles somewkat the purposive behaviour of the higher 
tnimab. Thisis tre whes the sctivity follows some urge, 
not clearly and conscioualy in mind. Very often the goal 
and the weans for its realization do not enter any relation 
ship before they can be perceptually seen as wach. The 
different elements of the sttuation bave to be spatially, 
‘emoporaly, and paychologally very neat ta each other 
Ddefore they can be soex in a goal-means relationship. 
This is especially frequent in casea where the conceptual 
‘thinking of the actual agent is ether temporarily or more 
etmoanently not very acute, The latter state wosld be 
expecially true in the activity of young children. Joan 
Paget's experiments with children bave thows that ander 
seven years of age they are incapable of eoring the 
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fanctlonal relationships betwoea events and objects, 
‘ules euch relations are slaost viscaly perceptible” AS 
the end-means relationships fall into the class of functional 
relationships, it is probable that the insight of very young 
ldren ito tha toachaniem of Deir ow purposive st 
‘is cot much above that of the higher animals. 

‘And fsaly, when conacions sod intelligent dlrection ix 
uahampered cither by lack of mental energy oF by lak of 
lity in conceptual thinking, porposive benaviour tay 
Inck in conaciona foesight and direction beeawae ofthe can 
sity of the station, oc bees the development of © 
DPirposive activity hes Cot yet arrived atthe sage where 
{ia taajor evolving objective or purpose bas reached a 
level of articulation, stage where ft can be clearly enough 


een. 
in the frat case, the multiplicity of partial wads end 
other factors hampers insight into the ends or goals 
involved, to which inability the lack of distinction between 
the partial ends and means and the major ones contributes 
to.a very lange degree. In the other case, because of the 
evolving mature of the ends and of the situations in which 
‘the purpotive behaviour takes place, the end simply isnot 
‘there before the process is atleast partially accomplished, 
Thus a studect of social relations may: be planning a 
programme of better social understanding, though be does 
not know beforehacd either the exact mode of such 
understanding, nor the exact means to achieve it. An 
artist goes about creating something without having a 
definite iden a3 to the exact outcome. Nobody will deny 
that both cases belong to the purposive acts of the very 
highest degree. Yet the purpesivencas in both cases is 
sendered by the continuity of the outgrowth ofthe activity. 
from the precading activity, and ose realizes what one is 
‘actually about only retrospectively. It is not ends that 
fom out of the preceding ends in this case, bat activity 
that grows out of the preceding activity and evolves ends 
in tha process, Ends are but moments in much 2 Process, 
and aften submerged moments and conacsous judgment 
* Foigmen and Rasouing to he Cll 
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ccoucemis iteelf with the judgment of accomplished ones 
‘wore than with the evalving anes. One act is producing 
‘another, a more camprebensive one, and this one leads 
to the following one in a szccession in which appropriate- 
‘ess is clearly present, without any projection of» definite 
fatore, ead ar outcome. 

To the case of mont purposes or ends or aims of a com- 
plex ature, these are seen only when by peculiar, and 
often almost accidental combinations of circumstances, 
cove i well on the road towards that end already. 
Democracy did not become a conscious aim before soroe 
forms of democracy were quite unintentionally i practice 
tlready, Social organization and group thinking did not 
become aims until industrial civilization and large scale 
[Prodaction, themselves the sesults of quite different aims, 
fad actaied cooperative thinking and planing in new 

‘Ends and aims, as they are in actual ile, seldom present 
themelves as simple and easily comprehensible units 
‘They are usally fusctiocing 5 an arganization of 
ifierent ends and purposes, the relation af which to-each 
‘ther, and the contribution of which to the major end, 
if there fs any such clearly recognized, are not olten seen, 
but which nevertheless taie an active part in formolating. 
‘that major end. 

‘On the other band, a large aumber of organic and 
‘ental functions take part in any single purposive act, 
the major purposa of which 1 conscioudly perceptible. 
‘Am act of learning a piece of poetry clades other functions 
‘ald the masta eocentration on the conte of that 
poe. seasory-motor, emotional, and even 
‘purely organic functions participate in such an vet, These 
‘two types of functions, though of different characteriatics 
when considered ia seperation, are organically unified by 
participation in the aaae oct. Therefore their mechaniarn 
‘must be somewhat similar to each other. If the ope set 
of fonctions le ¢yzamicaby and functionally reotganizable, 
the other aust also share the same characteristic to @ 
certain degree in order to be an integral part of the tote? 
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‘unit of activity. Ifthe purposive act affect the reocgun- 
zation of the conscious responses, it affects in a similar 
‘way the functions that are not consciously contrlled 
And ifthe conscious reaponacs and acts have an influence 
jn formulating the purpose, the uncanscious ones also 
share init as integral parts of the course of activity evolv- 
ing the purpose. Consequently, aming a piece al poetry 
organizes. not only attention, memory and thought 
‘processes, but also the emotional reactions and seauory- 
‘motor responses, because these enter as integcal parts of 
the total act of learning. On the other hand, the pre- 
feinting cespoases and refexes of the type mentioned 
determine the total outcome of the process of leasing, 
So it follows that a purposive act must be regarded. 
primarily as an outgrowth of previous activity and not a5, 
fan independent unit starting and activated because of 
some end or purpose clamouring for xctuatization, 
‘Purpore or end enters only secondarily, whether in the 
form of a definite end or as an objective purpove evolved 
Dy the proosss of behaviour. The preceding experience 
enters not anly as a helpful agent in the fore of completed 
{integrations and modified responses, but as a source from 
hich the continuity of the folowing activity draws, The, 
activity of a boy who is going Shing is directed by certain. 
environuntal elements important in the ease of fishing, 
by his owo wishes and desires regarding those elementsof 
the eavironment, and by his past experience. The act of 
ishing, on the other hand, cannot be isolated from the 
preceding course of activity because in the previous acts, 
ie the roots of this new course, the motives and desires, 
which led to the Gshing. The formula of purposive 
bbehaviour is not “ from parpose to deed ~ but “from one 
deed to asother,” the purposes evelving hetwoen and 
within Chane deeds. As Holt has put it, we do some- 
(hing ag the necessary but subordinated mamest in doing 
something more comprehensive” Purposes are not 
[preexisting bot eventual, and the reason why purposes 
have been considered as the starting point of activity ia 
* Fenton With, 9D 
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‘hat we have carved a section ost of the total course af 
behaviour at 2 wrang place. 

‘Thirdly, we can sce that purposes und ends are neither 
Gehnitely faxed nor static. Thos, a5 exd to saccend, or 
an end to guin information in history, are types of eads 
the exact content of which is not known beforehand. 
‘These ends farish but the starting dizecton and become 
concrete and real ends only after they have been accom= 
Pliabed. Yet the action of achieving those "ends," the 
Specific acta towards them, ia not determined by these 
gina) formulation ; st ia determined by that concrete 
content that emerges from the acivityat evecy step ofits 
evelopment, by those integrations that fllaw when the 
individual sets himself o¢ 1s set in relation to certain 
rmutesials or facts, ‘These material o fects, in tam, 
‘though selected by the direction which that individual's 
behaviour has taken, also bring change to the specie 
Teaponaes ; and these in their turn contribute to the 
reformulation—really tothe actual coostruction—of the 
true end oe parpone in its concrete content. And inquiry 
into the behaviour preceding thove ead activitien will 
‘how he alaw evolution of tate ends from voroe other 
setivtien. 

‘While such end-reaching activity proceeds, new 
responses are wade, new integrations of the individual's 
powers with elements of the environment are accom- 











‘experience are reorganized and combined in a moltipicity 
of wayt. Asa result ofall this, the individual s capable 
‘of mote comprehensive activity. Thos enecgy is saved 


parpoves and the actual ones, revealed by careful analysis 

‘within the activity itsel. ‘This bappens in 
an well as in social bebaviout, bat more 
in the latte, because it ix more complex. 
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Miss M. P. Follett! voports that while studying the 
purpose of certain organizations (abocr, co-operative) br 
‘was struck by the fact that usually those eeganizations 
‘were not actually serving their aHoged purposes. While 
there is often « mi-statement of actual purposes, this is 
‘not necemarily = case of intentional deceit. Tt is en 
instance of where & purpose, evolving ia the process, 
4 not clearly recognised and is therefore called by the 
false name, As there are diflerent degrees of complexity 
of purpose, from those that are very definite and rainwte 
to the complex combinations of many separate Purposes, 
‘this situation is nat surprising. Likewise it is also ot 
surprising that one has to goa long way in analysing 
‘complexes of activities in order to find the true objective 
Purpose. 





{Crate Experian, po 38. 
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‘Av analysis of purposive behaviour as a reorganizing 
factor in human conduct holds many fertile implications, 
for the paychology of learning. In the brief study of 
‘purposive behaviour made in the preceding chapter it was 
shown that the prevailing notions of fixity of certain 
fundamental reaction patterns as well as the dualistic 
segregation of the acting organism from its environment 
‘of stimulating situation are due to a misconception of the 
nature of behaviour. We have seen, in fact. that pur- 
posive behaviour exhibits flexibility of behaviour, and 
that itis a fonction integrating the intial activity of the 
acting agent with the stimslating situation. The source 
of selectiveness, of direction, and of goals in truman 
Uehaviour i to be found neither i the acting agent alone 
for in the stimulating situation apart from the continuity 
of the process of behaviour. It resides in the structure of 
the behaviour itself, which Iatter integrates both con- 
stituent factors and reorganizes the stimulating situation, 
‘creating ¢ novel one 

1 is in this integration and eireular reoeganization of 
reactions and new situations that teaming occurs 
Consequently, an analyais of leaming from such a stand 
point should prove fruitful 

From the standpoint of methodology in educational 
thought, the paychology of learning holds a very strategic 
positon. The views held regarding the nature of learning, 
fare on the one hand intimately connected with the basic 
philosophic outlook regarding human experience ; while 
on the other hand, educational practice, both in and 
‘outside the sehood, is directly determined by conceptions 
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of learning. The paychology of learning, consequently, 
cannot be regarded asa mere” space study.” It derives 
‘ts pectbe formulation tron the meaning given toconcepts 
ike mind, cansctousness, the tole of ese perception, the 
interrelation of the organism with its envizonment, and. 
thelike, And the content of the carricalm, the methods 
fof teaching and the specie ways of canducting the 
educative process, are all directed by the views held on the 
ature of learning. 

‘White the psychology of learning has undergone revol- 
tionary changes in recent edacational movements, it is 
still to a very great extent under the influence of ideas 
derived from cutwor positions, and bases evaloations 
‘on views of earning co longer accepted or acceptable, 

‘The result is that we find educational practices of 
today frequently showing a confusion of conflicting 
trends, often in the samme system, acd the so-called 
progressive und dynamic tendencies employing concepts 
‘and practice inconsistent with their basic baits 

Learning has ceased to be regarded as « simple process 
of assimilation of materials and merecization, end hes 
come to be viewed as x prota sficting the hnen 
‘organism in the totality of its activity and experience. 
Tits understanding, therefore, has carried educational 
‘bought into problems (eo intricate to have been dealt 
with consistently as yet by modern educational philosophy 
and conflicting views on learning are held siraultamecnsty, 
though this i not often directly apparent 

‘One of the traditional notions of learning stil per- 
sisting in modern educational thought is thet propounded 
1y faculty psychology, namely, that al earning i training 
‘of the mind and developing the powers of it faculties, such 
‘49 reasoning, eemory, peroeptian, imagication and the 
ike. While faculty paychology s hardly accepted today, 
‘the evalsation of curriculum materials and the procedures 
of teaching developed by it are yet practied. As a 
conteraporary educational writer has said, the notion thet 
pupils have minds which need to be trained is hard to 
‘dispel and etilt danainates the schoal-room. 
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‘A carefal aerating of the currioatune snaterial wil show 
‘hat numerous subjects are tanght and mumerous method. 
Seal devices ate wed for no better reason thats « supposed 
‘value they possem in training the mind. Certain practices 
areso deeply ingrained that theiz axage's taken for granted 
and their underlying assumptions aze not Joaked into. 
‘And the tenacity of oar schools in catering to the 
to-called higher faculties, unde:-empbasizing other aspects 
of personality, clealy shows that the effects of the acalty 
‘theory of fearning are stil ective. 

‘The Herburtian apperception theory, which views 
learning as a development of ideas through the assimila- 
tion of information, iz still more predeminast. Mastety 
of information and ksowledge is an edvcational standard, 
in terms of which many evaluations are effected. The 
intelloctualistic dualiam implied by such views on learning 
4s present very strongly in the most progremive educa 
onal precio, at ety seen tn tt pnts ver 

and Topical cxgacisation of Learning 

muta ad a the prerece I clectnl sobjocs 
‘over the so-called vocatiooal ones it 20 far as their educa 
tive value is concemed. Learning still too oftex means 
intelectual learning only, and as such ls cegarded as 
Gifierent trom the changes brought about in men's 
bebaviour by his ordinary experience, Intellectoal 
studies stand in the foreground, and the social, emotional, 
‘and other learnings are treated as extra-curricular ones, 
and are consequently less subject to conscious planning. 

tis troe that notch of our Jearning materials is being 
evaluated from the standpoint of their worth to actual 
‘bebaviour and life. Bat it is ulso troe that the materials, 
of instruction play 2 far greater role io educaticnal 
procedures of today—even in those of the most pro- 
gremive and dynamic type—than their actual educative 
ne would want. A. great deal ofthat empha it 
doe to the passive acceptance of the evalcations taken 
‘over from the times whes a diferent peychology 
Sataing mes geveiog elncatoel thong” deer 
is stil condocted in terms of information for the sake of 
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ciple, and knowledge for the sake of mental training. 
‘The apperception theory of learning persists in induencing 
‘those who deal with the conduct of learning. 

‘Another group of misleading conceptions regarding 
Jearning speang from theories based on the conviction that 
Informatica abd knowlege coult be tage inberetly 
‘educative whes. graded and organized according to their 
connplexity and according to the apperoeptive basis of the 
Jarnere. “The logically simple i soch theories also 
tepresented the paychologically simple, und thus, under 
the guise of prychological organization, a stracture of 
abstract Imowledge was wade accepiable to practice, 
‘specially as a aniform and apparently efficient technique 
of teaching was thus made 

‘Around such an organization of learning materials there 
‘has been built a structure of educational valuations 60 
ingrained that it indioences even those educational 
practices that try to conduct the edocational process 
Through eclinitiated activites and projects. The 
selection of such projects and the evaluation of the 
‘work done is in terms af school subjects or cultaral elds 
‘which bave been held traditionally to be important in 
education. 

‘These conceptions of learning spproach buman exper- 
lence from a dualistic point of view and subject the 
evaluatian of the outcomes of learning to a statically 
prefixed standard. Learning, when uaderstood either a 
Ceaining of the mind or the development of ideas through 
‘the assimilation of information and knowledge, pre- 
‘supposes that the mind isan ectity, fanctioning indepes- 
dently of the rest of the bebavionr of the organism. 
Human experience is thus artificially pit up ite factions 
arbitrarily divided and segregated. The revit that 
anything enaving from learning conducted in auch terms 
‘in oot integrated in the actual beheviour, and is therefore 
Useless stock. The functions of the miod, when treated 
‘and cultivated in separation from the ocganic nnity that 
is productive of them, namely, the total behaviour, 
‘naturally do not offer themscives to the service of this 
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Debaviowr. And snaterils asimilated outside of the 
emoands of actual behaviour remain inert und unproduc- 
tive of lenprovement io conduct, 

Behaviour and. learning, when regarded from on 

piri standpoint, are prodactive of new meanings 
‘and pew forens of bebavionr of new contents of experience, 
‘and ane individually varied ia their final outcomes. On 
the other hand, learning, conducted in terms of training, 
the mind or assimilating information, is subjected to 
prefixed standard, inthe sense thatthe intellectual abilities 
‘4 well asthe materials for an educational development of 
persanality ace conceived to be the same for everybody, 
and in the sense that itis believed the results of learning 
‘oan be determined beforehand. The standard for eval 
sting the outcomes is derived externally, either from 
‘az absiract idea of 2 well-trained mind, or from some 
notion as to what is a proper store of information. Tuws 
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as subjects, facts, thought processes considered apart 
from, and not as parts of the (otal process of learning. 
‘Asa consequence of such artificial splitting, learning gro%8 
to mean something that is abstract and distant from life 
and ordinary experience. And everything connected with 
learning (schools, education itsel) becomes something, 
alien to hfe, and therefore not a contributor to the better- 
‘et of hana experince tothe Gere that can sad 


‘ebavioarisma has abolished the major dvalisms found 
‘in most conceptions of learning, for to the behaviourist, 
fumen behaviour has come to meon all observable 
‘bebaviour, and learning the roifcatioa and re-modifica- 
tion of that bebaviour in all its aspects The gradual 
change that has been observed in the notian of learning— 
‘that of considering learning an aspect af bebaviow—has 
‘made it imperetive to evaluate and to condoct educational 
Procedures in tents of bekaviour and not in terms of 
materials to be mastered or of ax abstract mind 10 be 
‘rained. Habits, skill emotional responses and tendencles 
of reaction have acquired their place in our edvcatinnal 
vocabulary as terms desoting important learaings. The 
‘evaluation of some behaviour patterns bas been included 
among the outcomes to be tested alocgaide the mastery 
of subject matter. The eovironmment, as a souce of 
stimalation, and therefore a3 source of Jearning, bas 
been given more of its due attention, Learning is now 
Deing understood as an activity that cooceras all the 
‘modifiable expressions af an active organism. The intel- 
lectus omlism of or former tea has thus been 
co. 

Unfortunately, these desirible aspects of bebaviourisa 
‘are accompanied by numerous defects and shortcomings, 
‘the most important of which are tbe distressing atomisn 
‘and mechanism of the bebaviouristic theories. 

Bebeviourem is preeminently scientificaly-minded, 
Ut bas been interested in dixcovering the ultimate and 
reliable elements af human behaviour which would serve 
to erect a “scientife” structure pattemed after the 
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ode of the exact sciences, and which procedure would 
‘yield exset and immutable lnws.' As & covsequetice, 
‘everything that spelled “' cousciousness ” “mind,” 
“ intelligeoee," bas been barred because ofthe eaociation 
‘of these concepts with the speculative and unscentific 
methods of former investigations. The simplest, most 
rmpchanical, and discrete instances of learning have been 
cchoven as the phenomena for experimentation, following 
‘the pattern of the analytical sciences, and Because these 
fnatances of learning have yiekded the mott exact and 
apparently evident tacts. 

‘The behaviourist has developed his theocis of earning 
somewhat as folous: Experiments with anicaal earning 
and with the simplest type of mechanical learning of man 
‘under strictly controled conditions have yielded facts 
‘which be bas used to prove that all man’s bebaviour can 
bbe explained mechanistically." He sees it os the forma- 
tioa and strengthening of tonds between a discrete 
stimulus and an equaliy discrete response. These bonds 
swe primarily those of nerve currents, physiological in 
heir nature and cninteligent and infexible i their 
character. They are the results ofan interaction between 
the inherited original drives, few in sumber, snd the 
stimuli ofered by the envizoament. The sequences and 
varity of behaviour acts of the developed organism are 
the result of the grouping of those original respanacs by 
conditioning, through which the original response to ® 
stimulus becomes connected with whatever that stimula 
has been socompanied by or associated with in temporal 

uence oc in spatial co-existence. 

i easier ome te 
process of learning is split up and presented os an, 
Fits of wo many secaiclly ogee functions, of 33 
‘any specif responses to specific aici, so many bonds 
and $0 many original tendencies, How all these specie 
‘and elementary process function togetber 30 98 to mak 
‘meaningful behaviour has remained unexplained, 
Youn APA Thera Dans of Hime Babee, 2. 
1 Wai, Fhe eye f Boerne 
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‘To the behaviourist, the process of leurning is primarily 
fixation proce. Tt taker the form of cocditioning 
reopoeses and habit formatice, Doth mechanistically 
formed sequences of sets. Leareing is supposed to occur 
mainly by repetition and dil, and the task of teaching, 
coasequently, sto provide situations which affer 8 com 
tancy of stimulation sufficient to form boods and habits, 
And ta provide forthe adequate practise of thove 

‘Behaviourism, i i efort to ban all arbitrary Rocos 
pocus whereby ‘man's nature acte in an unpredictable 
pas whea be is omfraated with a new situation,” from 
‘He eystem of understanding human conduct, as also 
banned from ital mity, eveaningfalnes, ond intelligence. 
‘The laws of learning formalated by beliaviourists are the 
laws of mechanical repetition and dril, by which the 
patterns of conduct are movlded, and in which the active 
and determining participation of the organism is Limited. 
{0 the functioning of orginal drives und of vagoely deter 
‘ined satisters and annoyers. 

‘While this theory has freed the procesr of learning from 
the domination of subject matter, it bus subordinated it 
otirely to external stimulation. 10 either case of 
amination, the exsence of learning, namely, the con- 
structive building-up, is neglected and misunderstood. 
‘While behaviours: bas advanced the view that learning 
{s bebaviour and a way of re.anodilying that behavious, 
‘and thoy apparently approaches the human organism as 
fn active and selfdetermining nit, ix the last analysis 
this activity bas become a passive yielding tothe pressure 
of circumstances in the external enviroument. 











1 


‘The conception of learning beld by most af the progres- 
‘sive educational thinkers of today is that of the recom 
struction of behaviour through purposive behaviour. 
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as the fruit ofthe total integrated activity ofan organism, 
‘and of empirical philosophy, which bolds that experience 
‘gtha ole and ultimate bests for uoderstanding anything 
‘hat concerns man and his man-made worl. 

‘This conception of learoing, especially this approach to 
ts understanding, is rich in possibilities, “Thorough 
changes ecatonpaction would be the rat it 

its iaplications were fully seen and followed ant con- 
sistenly. ts potentialities, however, have not been 
explored as yet, partly because our educational outlook 
4s stil dotipated by toms and intellectuaistic 
dualism, partly because the recency of this approach has 
not allowed us to see its full meaning in the details of its 
applications. It is pot unusual today to find educational 
‘theories or trends of practice that accept this latest view 
of learning, yet that use in discussing the details of 
Jearning its, concepts and ideas which, if not Giametric- 
ally contradictory to their main pesition, at least cannot 
‘be considered especially helpful anc elveidating. 

‘What are the implications of the view of learning as @ 
secoasiroction af experience through parposive behaviour? 

‘The analysis of bebaviour in the preceding chapters bas 
Givea several buportant clues for a0 analysis of learning 
considered a3 a way of behaving and as u way of recon 
structing that behaviour. 

‘All behaviour, we have observed, is to be regarded 28 
fan iuter-relatiana} process between the acting agent o 
organism and ita envicoamest in whatever form this is 
prescut, Behaviour isa fusction of the organiam as well 
a9 of the environment, both of which ondergo certain 
changes ax x result of that inter-telatioa. Bebaviour, 
thereon, has tobe regarded primary ai an evolving 
relation between the iodividual and his environment, 
‘This Viewpoint reveals to us several fundamental expects 
of earning. 

To the frst place, learning, 0s al bebavioor, is an inter- 
relational process, tha three important determining 
elements of which are: (x) what in ths connection mey 
‘be called the learning materials (thet ia, environment, 
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stimulation, teaching, books—in fact, everything with 
‘which the ieamer comes in contact end to which be 
veacts}; (@) the nature, abilities, and interests of the 
‘agent of learning; and (3} the structure, form and 
sequences of the process of learning itself together with 
ig reaulta, All these three elenents are contribative to 
the nature of the proveas of learning and its result, and 
‘heir speciic form and content serve as directives to 
further learning. 

‘Secondly, the particular form of the proces of learning 
is effecting changes ix the agent as wel asin the materia 
Of learning. They are al interdependent of each otber, 
and consequently, iti emential that any study of learning 
‘and any conduct of learning consider all theae three foctors 
of the Iearning situation ax equally important, and treat 
them according to the role they play io determining the 
form and content of the total process of learning. 

To other words, our frst point requires tbat an effective 
scheme of education must take into account the interests, 
abilities, dives, and needs of the learner, and tbe previous 
cexpertential deposits with which be enters the new 
learning situation. Then on the objective side, it is 
Important to know what compulsions, suggestions, mean 
ings and inspirations, as well as necessary facts, the 
‘bjective environmental situatioe my contain, and into 
‘what relation they enter with the factors offered by the 
eames. Finally, the azalyst of learning must know what, 
changes occur in'both the subject and object during the 
‘process of learning, and how that process itself belps of 
hampers the development of new possibilities 

To most current theories of Jeamsing emphasis is Ii 
‘only on any one of these elements or aspects of the 
learning process. Thus the traditional theory empla- 
flsed the materials of learning. Learning situations were 
constrocted so aa to suit the demands of the subject 
toatter and assure as complete a mastery of thom as 
Aeecble. The prncpe of adocatonl practi werent 
ecived from the anelysis of all of the elaments of the 
Yearning process, but only from that of the learning 
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‘materials alone. The poychology of the Jearner, as well 
16 the structure of the process of learning. were neglected. 
Tt was the nature aod the demands of the subject matter 
to be mustered that govemed the conduct of education. 
Subject matter was thought of as something objectively 
vahuable and fixed, to which the Kramer us well a3 the 
sroceas of earning was tobe adapted. Ths, leering was 
‘conducted in terms of but one element ofthe total process 
‘And as this element was regarded rot a2 4 part of & 
‘changing whole, but es an unchanging entity, the whole 
‘procens uoquired an aspect of uniformity und statics 
Materials of learning, when coosidered. apart ot the 
setoal Fearing situation and in separation trom the 
‘ndividual ceeds and interests of the earner, appear to be 
‘uniform as to their educative value and stimulation, So 
sae the learnings, whea considered not as changes in the 
‘experience of the learner, as changes i meanings, con- 
cepts and ways of behaviour, but as an assimilation of 
etermined body of knowledge. 

Today, the “ chidscentred schools have awung to the 
opposite extreme Toe interests, abilities and nerds of 
the Jearner are taken a8 a bess for the farroulation of the 
‘edocative policies as well as forthe seltetion of faring 
‘materials and situations of learning. Methods and 
practices have been evolved to sit the earner. Teaching” 
‘ adapted to the peculiarities which the subjective 
strocture of the mind of the learner seeks 10 impose on 
the process of learning. irrespective of the efiect thet tbe 
structure of the materials of learning (or the elements of 
the learniog situation) may have on the process and on 
‘the resalts in any individeal situation of learning. Child 
<eatred schools, while emphasizing the purposes interests, 
and initiative of children, tend to overtook the unique and 
individual results chat a relation of those subjective 
[eychological factors to the objective Jeerning situation 
‘wall produce, and the part that the structure of these 
‘materials will play in the total effect. The learning 
‘process and itz determination is viewed from the one end 
ofthe relation oaly. 
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‘The needs and desires and inclinations of the leamer 
cant be treated in isation. The learner in interested 
in something, desires something, possesses tendencies in 
sotoe diection. There is always 2 contrasting pole to 
the socalled subjective aspect of behaviour. That 
contrasting pole may bein the form of objective structures, 
> the form of logically compelling Hess, concepts, 
relations, in the form of physically given objects, events, 
or aituations or in the form of other organisms, with their 
desires, actions, and reactions to the behaviour of the 
individual. That something, or a succession of some- 
things, has a stracture of its own and affects the content, 
the quality, and the direction of the individual desires 
When cet in elation to thens. 

‘This is important in te educational treatment of the 
Individual. Both the subjective and objective end of any 
process of behaviour and learning are intimate and intes- 
dependent parts of the same process, and an adequate 
understanding of the one i impossible without simu) 
taneous lnowledge of the otber. 

‘The statement that recent educational paychology does 
‘not concern itself to any great extent with the object and 
the subject-object relationship may appear to be in 
contradiction with the statement already made to the 
lect that present-day peycholagy is over-emphasizing 
tthe direct stimuas as factor in the peychology of learn 
ing. The laws of learning, for example, as formulated by 
‘Thorodike, and as used as « basis for developing practical 






Of stimulas-response relations. Reeder (Simplifying 
Teaching) expresees just sach a relatioa between original 
‘tendencies and the stimulus,’ between the inner and 
festernal. But the question arises whether the direct and 
‘Single stinqulus isthe kind of “element and enviroument ” 
‘with which the learner puts himself in relatian in a process 
cof fearning. The answer bas already been given here. 


stn nee to Edwaton, Teen 
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‘As was disconsed above, behaviour isa function involving 
objects that have meanings, external events that abow 
continuities and unity. Tt is not a fucction of single, 
isolated stil. Sticaiare responded tos pubordinated 
pasts of larger wholes. Thus, the question of the inter: 
‘elation of the external and innec factors, of the subjective 
and objective aspects of eaming. is not solved by an 
‘analyais of discrete and specific stall io their connection 
with the appropriate faxed responses ; and the theory of 
purposive learning, which deals with learning in it 

earingfol sense, ib still left with the problem of the 
Interrelation of inner factors of the Jearning process 
‘with the factors supplied by the objective experiential 
situation, 

Lave of learning cannot be formulated on the basis of 
partiat functions ox on the bests of acts of learaing that 
are not representative of all learning. Trae principies of 
learning can be evolved only from an analysis of the 
‘meaningful relation of the learner: and the materials of 
Searing io situations in which learning ustally coc. 
The cherscteristic of this relation is not an atomistic 
qneto-ome connection between a single stimulus and « 
definite respocse 

‘A great many of the guiding concepts evolved around 
the theory of child-centred schools suffer from a one- 
sided exmphasis. The term growth, for instance, rightly 
deserves the criticiam that it has evoked, namely, that of 
‘being an empty term pomessed of 10 criterion for the 
‘evaluation of its own process. It can be wed as a 
criterion for the evaluation of earning only when the 
changes In interests, purposes, concepts, meanings, and 
‘ways of behaving are brought into troe relationship with 
the objective materials oa which this change actuaizes 
tea, and which form the contents of the outcomes of 
such « change. 

Growth must be evaluated in relation to tt» direction 
or aim, and in relation to the objective contents of the 
‘experience that thie onward direction of behaviour is 
‘ther integrating in its strocture or evolving by ite 
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process, It also must be evaluated in relatice to the 
fics an all other people concerned. The consideration. 
cof these factors will indicate whether the growth of 
individual experience is richer and wider as to its content, 
‘more capable of productive processes, more fully organ 
ized, and therefore rendering a more workable basis for 
the coming experience, and is more significant and 
valuable in its social effects. 

“The evaluation of growth, ot even only the cognizance 
‘of the fact of growth, pre-sepposes an analysis of the 
‘abject side of the learning relation as well as ofthe changes 
in the subject pole of the relation. And the principle of 
‘activity leading to further actvsty "has no value as a1, 
‘educational eeterion untess it i shown that the further 
activity isin some way a contribution to the values either 
in the catare of better types of ectivity or ta the utilization 
ofa higher order of experiential materials 

Unless growth in activity is eccompanied by © corre 
sponding growth in the content and methods of onguniza- 
ton, no good in the educational sense—ao growth—will, 
result therefrom. 

‘Taming now to the second implication of this concept 
of learning, it will be recaed that in the discaasian of 
Debaviour it was pointed out that due to the inter- 
‘relational activity between the organism and its environ- 
‘ment both the environment and the organism ns well 1s 
the inter-elation itself suffered change. Likewise the 
concept of active behaviour implies that while the 
organism makes a definite response to the stimulus, it 
‘also, by s0 doing, changes the stimulus, which, whea 
seen oo a wider scale, means that the enviroument of the 
‘behaving organism is being changed because of its 
behaving. 

Consequently learning as e-modiScation of behaviour 
is learning that occurs at both poles of the process, Tn. 
act, ove might say that not anly does the subject learn. 
‘but the exvironment kamns as well. Environment, which 
fn this case would include what we call the materials of 
Teaming, fs not 4 static entity confronting the learner. 
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{tia partly a product of kis own creation through previous 
learning, "The larner ia not coofronted with materials 
of learning to which be is ccutral. These materials are 
imbued with speciic meanings and have specific forms 
scquized is previous experience. The learning that is to 
‘ome wil forther afect them in the sae direction, There 
are no purely objectively given objects, or fats, or ideas; 
‘hese are conceived as sey are responded ta. The 
particalar reaponses made in the course of the procens of 
Kraming are to certain degree creating these objects and 
ideas. Correspondingly, # is fallacious to expect that 
materials of earcing are really uniform forall leavers; 
‘every edocand has & unique coarse of past experience, 
‘and to every oce of chem the materials most vary 


accordingly. 

‘A Growing interest on the part of a learner is not only 
-moce interest; i connotes interest in different things, 
cof interest in supposedly the same thing in diflereat ways, 
‘Wecan my that arevalt of « better executed project isnot 
merely an increase of ability to execute better projects, 
‘The result includes a new viewpoint on the materials used 
for that project, new meanings, and new concepts, and 
therefore a set of new objects, of new concepts and a new 
eovironment. The student actually changes his concept 
‘of farm after having worked on a farm project, and thoes 
changes are intieately connected with the type of meatal 
‘and organic functions that were exoployed while working 
at that project—with attitudes and meanings developed 
uring that process. What was learned or the way it was 
Jeamed we discover by analysing both the facts and the 
materials used while working on the project, and the 
mental functions through which those materials were 
‘ponded to in the dymamicintersatoship 

‘The foregoing refers to enviroomest as a unity of 
meaningfal objects, events and relations, But even 
though we were to consider euvirooment 1s an aggregate 
of isolated stimalt, we would still bave to admit that 
sonnething happens between the presentation of the 
stimu and the reacting to them —sorthing which i not 
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solely the product of either the stinsius or the reaction 
‘considered in isolation. It is in precisely this" happening 
Ddetween “ that leaming is to be found. From bere its 
principles should be derived, and not from one of the otber 
tad of this inter-eational process. 

‘When learning is viewed thus as a dynamic inter: 
relation between the individual and his environment, the 
concept of active learning squires new meaning. So far, 
the term “ active learning ” has denoted some activity on 
‘the part of the learner in the process of assimilating certain 
precdigested material. Thus, for instance, one can dlis- 
criminate between a passive and an active learning of 
‘mediaeval bistory. ‘The former fs» process that conrinte 
ff listening to a teacher's nctorea and memorizing. the 
facts in a textbook, the latter is a procedure where the 
Presentation and assimilation of the sume roaterials are 
Aided by illustrations and constractions oo the part of the 
‘students, In either case, knowledge, jodgments, and 
‘opinions are handed down. The only actual diference is 
‘that conditions under the second method render the 
inculcation more eftective. 

‘Behaviouristic poychology has strongly stressed the fact 
‘that learning is in actuality an active process, eeaning 
thereby that it proceeds through some defnite activity 
‘on the part of the neural ocganism. Thus Thomdike and 
Gates give the following definition of learning : * Learning 
fs always an active process. It is never a passive abscrp- 
tion—a mere abvorptive.”" Activity they also define as 

‘All human activity is reactivity. For every 
Action there isu definite icentive or a canse. Activity f 
not a tort of spontaneous combustion ; itis the response 
to stumulation.* 

‘There could be no quarre! with the statement that 
activity is not s sort of rpontazeous combustion, that it 
has a cause. Much more debatable is the assumption 
implied—that activity i nothing more than a reectivity 
toe direct and discrete cause. 


f Reqentor, Princip of Season. w . 
itr ee 
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‘Such a concept of sctive earning is actually representa- 
tive of passive learning, secing thatthe reactions made aft 
eld to be only the necessary following mechanical 
‘counterpart of the external stizaulatioa, having no effect 
‘on the stimulation itself and creating nothing in the 
reactor. 

To. onder to held consistently a dynamic view of 
Behaviour acd learning, it is imperative that this notion 
of active learning be expanded. Activity is not merely 
reactivity ; It wlso creativity. Stimali are responded 
to and remade at the same time. Stimulation does not 
consist only of externally furnished facts, objects, and 
things; it alo inclodes meanings, relations, concepts, 
and these are partly products of the process of reactivity 
iteelt. A learner's response to an object 28 a stimulss 18 
an integrated deposit of all the responses made to that 
‘object under different ciecumstarces, and which bave 
made it what it is Active learning, then, does not imply 
‘merely some changes in the nervous functions and the 
response ; it alse implies chenges in the objects responded 
to er whatever itis that ove responds te). While learning 
fone is not merely reconstructing behaviour ax a function 
of the organism or the individual ; one also changes the 
‘material or content to which that behaviour is directed 
or related. 

In addition to this, we must bear in mind that a rast 
art of our environment consists not of physical objects 
‘lone but of social institutions such a state and church, 
‘of collective concepts, tuck as democracy, patriotism, 
industria, of fonctional end binding relations between 
things and evects, To all of these concepts and generali- 
atians we respond in a manner very similar to the way 
‘we respond to physical objects. We respond to them as if 
existing, as if objectively given. Yet these very concepts 
and generalizations are simultaneously made by these 
‘ways of respocding to then. They ae very definitely 
created by, and exist in the responses of each generation. 

It in in this sense that coe can say that learning is 
creative ; it produces its own environment and it creates 
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the basis for the subsequent learning. Learning, coo- 
sequently is a building up, x synthetic procedure. 

‘This conclusion is in sharp antithesis to the current 
conception of learning, which is based on the asguraption 
that all earning is analytic.” The process of learcing, It 
4s held, in that of reaction proceeding from the ‘'crors 
total ”'of the situations to more subtle elements of the 
‘ame situation, That process is analytic in ita character. 

To emphasize analysis as the only vebicle of learning is 
‘to underestimate the creative and constructive aspects of 
Jearning—and this, in the long run, is tantamount to & 
‘denial of earning, "It aso involves the pre-soppostion of 
‘an environment that is statically limited, existing indepen- 
dently of human responses to it a8 environment. 

Tn the preceding discussion (Chap. THT, Sec. ¥), it was 
‘brought ost tbat responses are usually made to «manifold 
of sfinvuli integrated into meaningfal units. Meanings, 
generalizations and abstractions are developed not by 
process of decomposition only, as the S-R theory 
proposes, but by constructive organization as well 
Elements analysed out of previous experiences are 
integrated into mew acits pomeed of new qualities, and 
these new units serve as a material for further reorgaitica- 
‘toa. 

Experience is thus a constructive process whereby 
‘masses of stimulations, masees of perceptions, objects, and 
‘meanings are integrated into articulated comoplex Units, 
and these units in turn are inter-related in more and 
more ways. Thus, far instance, in the course of experi- 
$e poleereneeartchotfee wil be trasiermed 

ito apple-asan-esthetic-object, apple-ara-source-of 
‘ncome-(ot farmers, apple-es-a-commercial-articl, and 20 
00. This object "apple ” is set into more and mare 
Inter-reations with experiences of otber types. And mote 
and more elements of those experiences of other types 
Dbeconse tntegrated with the concept of “ apple 
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‘concept ite widening those other experiences. This 
Integration ofthe depasits of diferent experiences around 
some one centre is done inthe form of a cantisuoss give- 
fand-take. Each new level of organisation has absorbed 
whatever elements it bas seeded from some previous 
organization, and has integrated them within ity own 
‘unlty sa thet thay became an organic part of that new 
‘organization and lose their previous individuality. Thos, 
whatever wsthetic notions we ray bave epplied to an 
apple, probably hve been developed in connection with 
ome other objects of experience ; yet when they are 
‘applied to the epple, they take on the individual quality 
of the esthetic axpects of the app. 
Learning as this type of creative reconstraction of 
Uehaviour and environment is at the same time analytic 
‘and nyntbetic. The fonction of analysis isto lift out one 
relation, oF a group of relatioas, from the totality of the 
situation the function of symtbesis isto incorporate, to 
integrate, the relation or group in the set of new relations, 
‘Within a new wholeness of processes. A reorganization of 
‘experience in impossible unless these two processes supple- 
‘ment each other. Without the frst, our response would 
‘be indefinite; without the second, behaviour would be a 
dsintegrated aggregate of many isolated reactions and 
‘perceptions without any organic unity. The importance 
‘of thinis apparect wher we realize that soch organic wity 
is a fundamental characteristic of bumen penonality 
and behaviour; and that without it experience is 


‘When behaviour is viewed as an unintegrated aggregate 
of isolated fragmenta, the characteristic of fixation ax a 
predominant aspect of learning impresses itself upen the 
observer. It is eatoral, then, to find thet am atamistic 
paycbology of learning is wscommpanied by an etuphatis oa 
the fixation of bonds, on habit formation, and on the 
fostering of otber fixed pattems of behaviour as an 
‘educative policy. 

‘Yet an analysis of the continuities of behaviour acts, 
‘an enalysis of conduct, shows that the fined patterns of 
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‘behaviour do not play the most important role, Habits, 
reflexes, and other Ged forms of behavionr are undoubt 
edly very important. They take care of innumerable 
situations, end economize energy and attention in the 
‘oanifold of problems tbat confront every human being at 
every single moment of his activity. But what makes 
Jnuman experience huran, that is, intelligent, is not its 
degree of fixity, but its capacity for Gexibility. Human 
‘experience, in fact, is not to be evaluated by the perfect 
ity of ics patteras but by their Bexibiity. It is only 
‘because behaviour patterns are exible that learning is 
pousible. It is only through this flexibility that the 
posits of previous experiences can be integrated into 
new ones. Habits and response patterns in general are 
‘valuable to the extent that they serve as flexible materials 
{or the new types of behaviour, to the degree that they 
become alive in the ongoing of experience. Lesring 
asa rearganization of bebaviour is continuously traversing 
new roads. Past experience helps by furnishing argunired, 
materials, coscepts, meanings, relations and integrations. 
Itis past learning eaticely that prevents us from being 
constantly confronted by mere aggregates of stimula: 
tions, of solated objects and events. Past Jearning has 
articilated and ocgacized our stimulating environment. 
Yet no degree of organization can be regarded 4s final 
Every level should serve only as a step towards furthor 
reorganization 

‘Thos, the value of past experience det not iin is 
‘ontentual deposits as such or in the fixed pa 
profuced by hte wee btw be Sod 2 ae of 
Teorganiting agent of cof caaterials into units 
that are read to yidd core complete ad eppeopeiate 
‘organizations. The accurmalation of knowledge and ready 
‘behaviour patterns is valuable oaly to the extent that 
‘hese can be used as a basis for a better, more appropriate, 
tore inclusively inter-related, mare intelligent behaviour 
Learning should be evaluated from the standpoint of 
Living experience only. Nothing that yiek’s only deed 
bbaggnge cao pomibly be beld to be educative earning. 
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We are constantly warned agaicst inert ideas. in 
education. Whitehead calls education with inert idean 
Conrwptio optim fessima. And yet despite these warning 
30 much of the current paychology of learning is empha- 
sizing precisely the more inert aspects of past experience 
leaving unexplored the mechanisms and pesabiities of 
‘ts vtliation in creative earning. its chief concem 
seems to be the “ fixing ” of habits and of bonds. The 
ature of learning is to be deduce from such “ fixings.” 
‘The processes of Jeaming are explained in terms of 
fixations. The laws of learning are formulated with the 
tame outlook. Granted that the continuity of human 
‘behaviour presupposes a certain urpount of fixed patterns, 
hese patterns are not actualy the dominating ones, nor 
does the process of fixation represent the basic natace of 
earning. The basic characteristic and the true achieve- 
tent of the earning process isto be fond inthe integra- 
tioa of the new elements in experiential sitostions with 
the patterns of bebaviour formed in the preceding 
‘expericace, and in the remodifcation of the letter to meet 
(the new demands, ie. io the fleubility of the patterns, 

‘Whatever patterns of bebaviour have been acquired 
in past experience are fined in terms of experiences 
iflerent trom those being at present undergone. Any 
‘actual situation calls for a response in terms of its own 
weeds; therefore, past experience contributes not by 
fumishing ready-made pattems of response but by 
{uraithing an increase of sensitivity to more varied aspects 
‘of environment and life ; by furnishing materials for new 
‘organizations nd integrations ; in other wards, by 
increasing the power of the individual to cope with the 
Present situation. Inert or static elements of past 
experience transfered to the present situation will 
pot assist but hinder the fruitiuiness of present 
‘experience. 

Progressive education has taken cognizance of the 
doubtful value of a fication policy in education. thax 
tried to sires the dynamle aspects of learning, it aims 
to fonter the development of capacities, methods of thought 
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and ways of solving problems, interests and powers of 
judgment in preference to contentually fed patterns of 
Yehaviour and judgments. Also, some attempts have 
‘bean mnde to give insight into the leading ideas, key 
‘concepts, and fruitful esethods of criticima rather than to 
Ihand over ready-made systems of facts and factual 
{information as soch.  Progreskive education in on the way 
‘towards « reorganization of learning around thowe aspects 
of race expecience and conduct which do sot take for 
fixation of conduct and judgment but which ase fruitful 
{in vensitising the learner to the changing contemporary 
We and ity problems, and which are prodective of a 
creative reconstruction of the ways of behaviour uocording 
to the demands of these changing situations, 

‘This trend of progrestive education hes encountered, 
severe criticism from those who sce the accumalated store 
of past race experience imperiled due to the abandonment 
of the traditional wethods exoployed for handing down 
thisstore. Progressive education fs accused of not giving 
sufficient attention to what aze bed robe the fundamentals 
of all knowledge, skills, and habits. 

Ik is obvious that true Jeaming is impossible without 
‘that foundation which the tools of earning and experienc 
ing are to provide. These fundamentals ae, in fact, 
bore well in mind by most progressive schoal systems 
‘The point of diflerenee is not whether these fundamentals 
are recognized of igvoced. The parting of the ways 
‘cones in holding these fundamentals to be means instead 
of ends. The tools of learning are to be selected by 
curriculum makers and mastered by learoers not ws ends 
Sani cy os tak oh aed Daas er 
fre so needed. As much they are factors promoting 
development instead of limitations stuiting growth. 

‘A further shortcoming of the empbasis on the fixation 
policy ia that it is inevitably coupled to the atomisation 
ff the proceases of learning and behaviour, Behaviour 
comists of integrated soquences of acts, in which the 
partial acts are subordinated to the total. Every single 
‘et comprises many simoltaneoas partial acts, and the 
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change allacted in one part of the total extenda its afects 
te other partial funetioes. 

‘This implies that the total organism shares in the eects 
‘produced by every single Behaviour act. Tn to far as 
these changes can be considered Tearing, learning is 
ruttpla. Traditional edacation bas invariably proceeded 
‘96 the assumption that learning in single, tbat it 
‘by mastering one discrete, isolated task at a time 
“"Tearning “of spelliog, arithmetic, history, was supposed 
to produce eftects limited to the particular knowledge or 
sll acquired in those fields. Teaching methods, and the 
‘evaluation of possible outoormes, are still formated today 
very largely in the terms of rach single learning, 

This notion of single learnings predominated due to 
the narzow range of what was peratited to be viewed as 
learning. The attention of traditional education, ax we 
know, concentrated on the direct mastery of abject 
matter, and the multitede of changes in the bebaviour 
of learners produced by occupation with the subject 
‘matter was overlooked, or these changes were not held 
te be educationally important. However, the new 
‘Viewpaint has effected a re-evaluation of what are to be 
considered important outcomes of learning, und a3 a 
result changes in emotions, appreciations,” and other 
determinants of behaviour, previoualy Deglcted, have 
come to be regarded as moet valuable and important 
Jearuings, to be carefally considered in the conduct of 
‘educational processes. 

‘This concentration on the mastery of subject matter 
‘end skills, and on techasques, also permitted a diect o€ 
frontal attack oo definite subject matter. One set out 
clearly to memorize certain facts, to learn spelling oF 
arithmetic. Learning effected in this way may be called 
dlicect earning. And up to the preseat itis these dtect 
learnings that have formed the main basis fr the condvct 
of eceation, and the items of direct lesrning have bees 
‘predominant In the evalaation of the outcomes of stady. 
The developmest of character, exrotions, methods ot 
‘work and ways of judgment, as well as the general 
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reorgunization of bebaviour, cannot, of coune, be thus 
treated. These are products that emenge from the 
ccaupation with enbject matter or other direct taxks. 
‘They are not tobe achlaved by a tromtal attack, Further- 
more, while direct learnings can be mastered as single, 
discrete tasks, learning in a wider sense is necessarily 
‘multiple. A ‘change in the eficand's appreciation 
will be found affecting his emotions and judgment, 
and modifying his responses to other aspects of the 
environment not directly inchided in the particular abject 
of appreciation. 

Thus we ste that preoccupation with dicect learnings 
has resulted in & corions misplacenent of educational 
values, in 2 dualistic segregation of the outcomes of 
learning, The direct leanings, as a result of their being 
subject toa frontal attack, bave ecquired a primary value. 
‘They are considered the results of learning, while all other 
learnings are considered as secondary. 

‘This dualism has worked itself even into educational 
theories that do not regard the direct learnings as the moet 
important ones, Education that sces the chief valve of 
learning in the reconstruction of behaviour, a the widen- 








in the sensitising of the individual to a wider variety of 
values, regards dizect learning as « tool, not as an end 
in itself.”‘Thus, for example, the mastery of reading 


is but a tool for learning. Facts of history are not 
Yearning; the learning isto be found in the elects that 
‘the knowledge of some historic material will bave ox the 


behaviour of the learner, 
‘Nevertheless, education with this newer outlook has not 
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‘This team had its origin is the effort to exmphasize the fact 
of multiplicity of learoiogs, and the importance of the 
Dy-eflects of direct learning. a x time when these were not 
‘apprecited. Tt has proved a helpfol term, and was 4 
significant distinction when originated, for preoccupation 
‘then wos almost exclusively with subject matter. Bat in 
‘an education aiming at the reconstruction of behaviour 
fn all its aspects, and which tha does not regard mere 
‘mastery of subject matter as icarning, this term serves to 
perpetuate the planning of schoo! work in terms of direct 
Jearning, and to treat the concomitant learning much a5 
Jortuitows by-product. Ax a matter of fact, to draw a 
dliatinetion between primary oz direct and concomitant 
Jeaming. it unnecessary im an educational system where 
the learning of subject matter, the learning of facts and 
information, are conshdeced am acquisition of tcol, of 
‘oaterals for the reconstruction of behaviour, und where 
‘the earning envizoament is created in terms of precisely 
those concomitants and not in terms of the primary 
‘amin, concomizaes being endersined In th cue ad 


veal learnings. 
in actual educational practice this viewing of con- 
comitant learnings as a by-product is justified to 
‘the extent that traditional requirements imposed o0 
teachers make it impossible to develop certain Vearnings 
except us concomitants of tbat rigidly required subject 
matter. Where the project method is employed, however, 
concomitant Ieaming should not be viewed merely as @ 
desirable by-product, not important enough to plan for 
Gefinitely and exphoitly. Though it is trve that it is 
‘impomible to aim directly st those concomitant learo- 
‘ngs, our efforts in cresting learning situations should 
be wo directed that the concomitant learnings figure 
definitely as aims behind the direct wis, and not as 
coatty ar ei ‘or expected ‘may appear 
incidentally. Also, direct learnings at present enjoy the 
denelit of various kinds of teaching devices, of highly 
developed methods of teaching. and, what is still mote 
{mportant, of much intelligest thought, which advantages 
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have not been bestowed on the guiding of concomitant 
earning. 

“The observation of current practices uti in the 
project taethed shows that though the ongunisation of 
faring materials in abstract and remote subjects bas 
ben overcome, the precticl process of teaching and 
earning ist lected greatly ic terms of direct earings, 
find cot so much in terms of the reconstructiog of 
behaviour, In the detailed report of project work in 
schools, the main emphasis i almost invariably aid oo 
the description of ailerent activities performed, on 


oeagreness, 
reveals almost trviality. 
attributed merely to the 
behind the best thought is due 
fect thatin the theory al thar char anderandng 
cof how to provide for the concomitant learnings in their 
fatnen, of bow to oganae the learning materia entiraly 
from the point of view of learning as tha reconstruction 
of bebaviour. 

‘One of the reasons for this serious shortcoming is to be 
found in the lack of consistency epptrent i out theodes of 
‘Putposive learning 

Concomitant earnings are the product of processes 
involving the reconstroction and reintegration of al the 
functions of an organism or an individual. An attitude 
{a not an automat result emanating trom the knowledge 
of certain facts, even though these facts are closely 
‘connected 10 practical life and experience, and are not 
just a tinue of abstract knowledge ; an attitude is a 
compound resuk of all aadeslying ‘organic reeponses, 
it follows, thes, that in order to guide intelligently such 
“concomitant ” learnings we should devote more critical 
thought to the ways is which the more clemestary 
peychological functions work together and are re-modifed, 
in unit of purposive bebaviour, 
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‘The theory of purposive icarning at present emphasizes 
conscious purposing ad planning as the main vehicle of 
‘active andall-sroundlearning. Purposivelearaing usvally 
compres learning which occurs in connection with the 
Pursuit of definite“ ends-in-view,” the acts of learning 
‘which follow the scheme of  Purposing, planning, 
Tas enptas ot cou purge 
‘emphasis on conscious plansing and purposing «6 
4 asia for teaching practice isa sound one, Neverthe: 
lem, from te standpoint of an adequate theoretical 
understanding of the implications of purposive learning, 
and therefore also from the standpoiat of the best conduct 
of purposive learning, an analysis of the conscious ects of 
‘purposing is not sufhcient. Tt is extential that we know 
the structure of the indizect changes achieved through the 
‘pursuit of goals. It is important to know how purposive 
‘behaviour affects the basic elements of behaviour, how 
the reflexes, the organie end exotional drives and the 
other subtle workings of the peychobogical make-up, 
_eorganize themselves within purposive behaviour. With- 
coat this knowledge iti dificult to gain clear understind- 
ing of the problems of simultaneous multiple teaming. 
‘And consequently, failing this knowledge, itis practically 
impossible to reorganize teaching in terms of the indirect 
2‘: concomitant learning. 
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Daria of principles applied to conscious bebaviowr, The 
‘we bave a situation where two diflerest sets of principles 
Ae applied to the explanation of the phenoens com 
rected with Fearing for same proceses the principle of 
Ae. of intaigetwdaptation i we, whe oars 
receive their explanation ox mechanistic principles. Th 
{he theory of porponirelaenig i exig SR prychelogy 
for the understanding of the basic elementary fanctions 
involved in learning.” The S-R theory, which fs mechan 
istic’ in merged with the theory of purposive learning, 
The basic principles of S-R prycholagy are entirely 
iflecent froma thase of the theory of purposive leaning. 
‘While the latter streses fexibity, the former emphasizes 
fination. This combication of two antithetical points of 
view ia particulary evideet in concepts having to do with 
the reorganization of bebaviour, growth, creative activity 
all of which are actually based oo ‘the antagonistic 
‘concepts of S-R bonds, readiness, mind-set, conditioning. 
‘These later are concepts that explain present behaviour 
solely through certain fixations formed in past experience. 

The lack of consistency is obvious. While on the ane 
hand parposive aming ia treated as 2 learuing unifying 
‘and. organising and reorganizing all functions of the 
hhumen organism and mentality. the detailed dscoston 
of toch behaviour is invariably devoted to the isclated 
funetlonings of discrete and Sued stimulueresponse 
telationa, of (0 same secondary wnitying derivations 
‘emerging from such igolated fanctions. 

Tt i 0 wondes, then, that in actual practice direct 
Jearningn dominate classroom thinking, and thot the 
tp Trae tet re Tere 20 a ire” 
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teoing of cartela cerca, Lndntod Day and dle 
‘over ‘the wider reconstroctian of 
iebaviout, even in these schools where treixng a wclated 
skills and habits is not the accepted uim. It is only when. 
all fonctions involved in the teaming process art con- 
sistently seen and explained in terms of the basic principles 
held regarding learning that itis possible for educational 
‘theory and practice based on purposive leaming to 
formulate units of work, as well as teaching methods, in 
terms of learnings which now are called concomitant, and 
ot in terms of direct learnings under any disguise’ In 
‘atber words, it is only when our fundamental viewpoint 
‘e consistent that we can have the concomitant learoings 
Sefnitely in mind in formulating the direct aims and in 
Roverning the actual practise. 


Between methods of testing leaning and theoties of 
learning, there exists a twolold connection. Io the frst 
place, testing devices are unsally formnlated in termas of 
‘what a theory of leaming considers as important resale, 
Every theory of earning has tended to develop means of 
‘esting learning that are in hurroony with its basic trend. 
‘Thus, the traditional theory of learning that stood for the 
mastery of subject matter by mesaory was accompanied 
‘by examinations, the wain paspose of which was to teat 
‘this mastery. The scientific school, with ts emphasis on 
habits, skill, and the formation of response consections, 
haa devised “standardized tests that express the basic 
‘prncipies of this schoo! in the form of the tests as well us 
in thelr content. 

‘On the other hand, this twofold connection reveals « 
converse arpect in that the methods employed for testing, 
‘and the results revealed by testing in turn affect the con- 
‘capt of learning responuible for these tests by tending to 
‘dictate what is important in that Jearaing. it is obvious 
‘that diflerent ways of testing emphasize diferent types of 
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results and allow the others to go by unnoticed and 
‘unmeasured, This selectiveneas or bias i productive of 
{8 programme for farther lexruing elaborated in terms of 
‘the possibilities and shortcomings ofthe tests themselvea. 

‘The postion of testing is consequently of such 
importance that this subject cannot be viewed with 
indifference by thinkers in the general field of educational 
heory. This is apparent whea itis ealived that muccess 
in the application ot any theory, and the formulation of 
‘tat theory itself, depend greatly on the form of testing 
employed. Educational tendencies, striving to realiae 
some specific aims of their own, are eadangering tbeit 
positions and thwarting the achievement of these aims by 
Lunthiakingly accepting systens of testing that are alien 
to their thought. Almost as important as the develop- 
ment of a philosophy is the establishment of devioes of 
sontrol that are in barmoy with that philosophy and 
‘which further Jearning in terms of that philosopby. To 
the degree that a theory of Jeaming utilizes ways of 
testing formulated in terms different from its besic 
principles, the theary is incomplete and impractical in i 
fullest sense, and is unwittingly working to defeat its 
own ends 

‘One of the chief requirements of edequate testing, both 
ss. acheck on rerults and asa guidance for further learning, 
{a that there be a positive correlation between what is 
considered as important learning and what the testing 
amethoda emphasize or reveal. Such a harmeny existed 
Detween the: aim of leaming as a mastery of subject 
‘matter and the exarainations that test this mastery. Tt 
‘also exists between the theory of earuing as en acquisition 
‘of fixed skilb, responses and babits, and the testing of 
these achievements by standardized tests. Bat in the 
‘cate of Ure theory that views learning aba reorganization 
of ways of behavionr and an the acquiting of more 
intelligent and mare appropriate patterns of behaviour, 
results as yet cannot be adequately tested because testing 
‘methods cotapatible with the theoretical basis bave not 
been evolved, and testing has bees door largely with 
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vices borrowed from other, and often dacidedly anti- 
‘thetical, system. 

‘Toe dirrepancy between theoretical basse and teting 
procedure is particularly evident since the spread of 
standardized teats. Standardized texte have of late 
become an alcost universal means for testing learning, 
and progeesaive edacation has adopted these devices in 
spite of the fact that its theery of learning diflers radically 
{om the ane that produced such teste 

‘While standardized tests are an invaluable tool for 
sxientific education, they possess their limitstions and 
shortcomings. An mcrtical usage of this tool can result 
nly in harm and will also serve to defeat the good points 
it may possess, 

‘What can the standardized tests test, and how far can 
they belp that education the main aim of which ix to 
foster a creative reconstruction of behaviour, to produce 
‘personalities with well integrated oatioaks, and to promote 
the development of ever increasing abiities to deal with 
sew problems ? 

‘Lat it be first of al admitted that standardised tests 
have rendered moat valuable service to the teaching of 
fuodamental skills, rach as reading, arithmetic and 
spelling. They have also been hefpfol in guiding training 
4m certain skills and habits. There is no doubt that they 
Jar surpese the old-time hit and miss judgments of 
teachers in their accuracy, objectivity and diagnostic 
valne. Furthermore, as the acgaisiton of elementary 
silts, babita, and emotional responses isa very important 
part of learning under any theory of education, anything 
‘that renders more accurate information as to achievement 
in these fields of activity is of definite amsistance to the 
‘conscious guidance of learning. Possested of the abdtty 
‘to teat akils, habits and elementary attitudes accurately, 
education has beea in a position to know more clearly 
what it seeks and to construct mare conscfoully means ta 
Achieve fta aia. 

But it i also trae thet for evaluating or studying 
“appreciations, general abilities, emotional factor, and tbe 
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motivation of ‘behaviour standardized tmats have 
proved @ much lees reliable tool A wholessle and 
‘uncritical adoption of these devices is fostering practices 
and concepts that are decidedly sot in harmony with 
‘the aspirations cf progressive education. An efaine- 
loa of some of these salient discrepancies will not be 

In the first place, standardized tests are atomistic and 
‘mechanistic. They test sige responses, slated habits 
and stil, and segregated bodies of information. Thelr 
method is that of the compilation of the whol tram single 
tems evaluated in separation from the whole, They 
proceedon the amuinption that experience is an aggregate 
of various functions and acts that cam de treated 
‘mechanistically. They assume that an improvement of 
‘behaviour can be brought about by electing changes is 
‘ts isolated elements, and that this improvement can be 
adequately evaluated by the simple process of adding up 
*Plaetally opposed to tis is progesive education 

etrically opposed to ive 

conceiving behaviour and Jearning ax a unity of activity, 
‘where the whole organimm is participating to the exteot 
that in every partial act the total organism is involved 
in one way of other. Consequestly, to test isolated 
tlements of that behaviour as units unto theanselves is not 
‘only inauficient bat ia ever detrimenta? to the furthering 
of fearniog in terms of organized, onifed behaviour. For 
this one mast judge the elements of behaviour in their 
connection with the whole ooe rust start with the whole 
and proceed from that (o the elements, The method 
‘employed by standardized teats ia precisely the opposite: 
from the elements, considered independently, the whole 
‘is compiled, which in this cave is cot a whole, but ao 
aggregate. 

Progressive education, furthermore, works on the 
amsuraption that many different learnings are taking place 
simultaneously with any speciic act of learning. The 
soquistion of one habit tends to modify other habits, ax 
well as other emotional end mental reactions. The 
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learning of ane fact bas ita influence on the reaction to 
other facts. It ia therefore beld imposible to evaluate 
earning by measuring just one single learning at a time 
and by itself, 1s standardized tests necemsarly do, Learn- 
Sng ge rp rman md pened by la porerng 

‘organic processes, whereas such testing is mechanistic 
and evaluates learning by following mecharistic laws 
‘Learaing proceeds by pattems, in which partial functions 
tare subordinated to the total behaviour pattem, In 
‘wating with standardised tests, partial fuoctions are 
judged as if they were independent functions. 

Te in precisely this atomiam and mechanism that has 
made standardized tests accurate evaluators of sil, 
luubits, and informations, yet at the same time has sede 
‘then incapable of coping adequately with attitodes, 
‘emotional reactions, choices and values. Theve latter are 
pattems of bebaviour thet inberently do not express 
‘themsetves in single isolated elements of bebaviout, ‘They 
‘produced by. and canbe men eny i nner meaningful 


In this connection, the usual defence evolved in favour 
of the standardized testis that itis a device as yet 100 
‘ew and undeveloped to include eatment of the more 
‘complicated units ot behaviour, sach as those having te 
do with erootions and value reactions. There appeurs, 
however, to be sonad grounds for questioning whether 
standardized tests will ever be able (o cope satistectorily 
with these aspects of behavior. It seems reasonable to 
‘presume that the difficulties experienced at present in 
‘these more complex fields are aot to be attributed to. the 
youth of these techniques but are rather the result of 
inherent unsuitability to the task confronting then—are 
the reslt of eadeavouring to make atomiatic and mechan 
intic procedures fit processes that cannot be dealt with 
‘stomlstically of mechanistically. If such be the ease, no 
swuvunt of supplementation or refinement of the present 
forma of tests can overcome so fundamental a fait. The 
vermedy must He in radical changes in the bese methods 
‘aed forms of testing. 
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Standardized tests, in the form they exist at prevent, 
‘emphasize as inspartant those learnings which camnot be 
‘cansidered a8 such in educatian for the reconstruction af 
behaviour. Schools working on the latter principle net 
Jtreducing a confit in their own practicn in leaning too 
heavily on standardized tests. These schools strom unity, 
seaningfulness, and an integrated multiplicity of leroing, 
yet they teat aggregates, isolated functlocs, and engle 
‘meaningless results. They hold integration to be one 
of the most potent factors of learning, yet their tet 
almost completely neglects it. The’ dangers of this 
situation to the consistency of progrestive peactons 
should be obviows 


I 





JRtness for quantitative manipalation in a“ scentibe 

manner. They are nat selected exclusively because, in 
the light of current theories, they might be held to be the 
important and most valuable aspects and elements of 
learning. In an evaluation of individual achievement or 
ability om the basis ofthe tems thus selected the haw much 
land not the how of what forms the basis of corparisan, 
‘Thus, for instance, inteligeace tests are predocamantly 
oeasuring different degrees of the sume aspect of intel 
(gence, with qualitative differences almost ignored, a point 
‘bat his been the source of so much cntroverry between 
heral and vocational education, In this case in par 
ticular, itis felt tbat the present form of intelligence tert 
“overemphasizes abstract, intellectual types of intelligence, 
and fails ta do justice to such types as vocational and 
social inteigence. ‘The same shortcomings ore evident 
lo the measurement of achievement, character, and 
ability. Thus, for example, if we endewvour to roeasure 
“patriotism ” by means af otandartized tests, we find 
‘ouneives unable to compare one kind af patriotism with 
“another; learners can only be sised up as having moce or 
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less of the particular type of patriotios accepted us a 
standard by the testmakers, 

In roost cases all earnings, echievements, abilities, and 
trite which camot be rated quantitatively have in eflect 
‘bean excluded fram the testing, and only those which lend. 
themselves to numerical treatment have grined edmit- 
tance. This dixcimination can be traced very definitely 
‘0 the adoption of so-called “ scientiic "standards, which 
in reality i the result of borrowing the techniques of 
‘quantitative, physical sciences. 

Most aspects of learning and changing behaviour 
demand 1 qualitative appraisal in order to be evaluated 
atall, Changes in the behaviour of individuals and in the 
contents oftheir experience are of individual quality and 
‘value, and need to be appraised as such, The most 
important and most crucial diflerentiations with which 
education has to deal are not those involving varying 
amonnta of the same type of achievement, but those 
lvatving qualitative diflerences in achievements and 
ablity, differences in the qualitative content of the 
spminee af individual Leasing, it rams site to 

at, ig not merely an acquisition of so much of this or 
conch of at. tia nt limited in ite res Co the 
‘Values arbitrarily Gxed in the testing items. Its cestits 
‘ze wot such as to be subject to quantitative assortment 
along. the percentage line of certain fixed valves or 
achievements. Learning is a process involving qualite- 
tive changes in both the individual and the experiential 
‘materials. In addition to that, the more in reference to 
learoing of necessity abo sboulé inciade the differs 

‘Edocation deals primarily with the creation and recres- 
‘on of vatoes, with things that bave a decided qualitative 
‘spect. Consequently, it follows that the evaluation of 
learning is primarily a problem of comparing and judging 
sqaalities not quantities, The more oc the tats of the 
things learned or the ways of behaving cansot be as 

‘as their qualitative diflerentes. 

‘The dangers of this quantitative thinking in education, 

following the widespread umge of standardized tests, 
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‘would not be so sartous were it not forthe fact that these 
‘ests are acquiring a monopoly an the judgment of educa- 
tiocal outcomes, and are often regarded an the sole 
adequate and accurate tool for this purpose. Their usage 
1s not limited to those tasks for which they are well enited, 
for wo discrimination 1s cade between. what ought, and 
‘what should not, be subjected to the standards of quan- 
titative measuresment. Often most important predictions 
of behaviour or of the consequences of educational 
‘methods are based purely on mumerical estimates, and 
‘ze thus decidedly misieading, 

It cannot, of course, be seid that qualitative ways of 
testing are entirely absent in omr present progrestive 
schools, The trouble is that thee quabtative ways are 
‘ot eriticaly, consciously, or often enough applied, and in 
the general appreciation ofthe results of teaching progress 
they are usually almest complete eclipsed by standards 
cand revulis that are the product of the quantitative ways 
of measuring. 

‘And finaly, stazdardized tests evaluate static renmlts. 
‘They meagore what learners know, muster and do as 
final, short-range achievements, Little or oo heed is 
‘given to those capacities and achievements that will elp 
the learner to build up « dependable sequence of thought 


attacked, ta comprehending principles, to organizing 
‘ideas, to the formation of guiding concepts, to trends of 


Yectuse judgment on such aspects cannot be made oo 
‘the basin of isolated elements of experience ; what is 
required here is an analysin of coonpeehensive units and 
tequences af behaviour, estimated in their relation to each 
other. 

Short-range achievements, such as sil, bebits, inform 
tion, certain discrete ways of responding, mastery of the 
elementary tools of knowing and experiencing, properly 
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choses, ar very important. But sill more important 
epults of earning are represented by the basic methods 
of thought and experience, the priociples and eas, thet 
help the learner towards creatively constructive and 
chaliaging realms of activity and thought. It education 
4s viewed tot as « temporary business during which « 
‘erteit axount of essentials bas to be mastered for later 
tse, But 98 an (atradoction to the methods af thought, 
the waye of judging, and the means of inteigent dealing 
‘with problems, thes these latter achievements acquire 
much deeper significance and a weightier importance 
‘than the short-range end-outcames of the mestered 
fmalities, Dynamic education is concerned less with 
the fragmentary end-results, thas it & with the develop 
iment of x basis for a metbod of experiencing, and with a 
isporition to continue building up a sensitive, consistent 
and inteigent understanding ot life. 

‘These are patterns of behaviour that realise themselves 
‘only over lone pertods of experiencing, and that are to be 
jodged only in relation to a seriea of continous yet 
iiversided tanks. They cannot be observed fully and 
ampletely in connection with any one single problem ot 
task 


This is abo obviously true of character traits, even of 
some forms of imegration, some meanings, where fll 
fruition demands long periods of experience. If testing 
is applied only to immediate cesults, oF to data that are 
solely the result of immediate conditions, as is largely the 
‘ase with present methods of testing educational outcomes, 
the conditions under which outcomes of the remote of 
Gelerred type emerge remain unknown. Their fulfilment, 
consequentiy, is left to chance. When these deferred 
results appear, their understanding (if this uoderstanding 
i to be adequate) demands knowledge of the generic 
Sactoos involved is their creation. On this important 
[process our testing, dealing with siatic achievements, is 
in a position to throw but litde ight. 

Such a serious deficiency io oor methods of testing 
‘wel reflected in the organisation of work i progressive 
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tcbook Projects are developed os individual unite 
springing from incidental leterests. They show but 
fragmentary educative possibilities, but little continuity 
in relation to the coasiatent expansicn nod widening of the 
range of experience and still latin teltian to consistent 
and cumulative growth of the means, tools and 

‘of experianciog itself. Ut would be dificult to find even 
retrospectively im any schools at present, a programe 
of educative experiences embracing the whole school ia, 
‘terms of continuity of unified growth in the projects and 
‘their contents as well asin the educative experiences and 
learnings produced by them. 

‘Tals detect, of course, is largely attributable to the 
‘newness of this type of ogazization of education and to 
the restrictions sil itpposed om progressive education by 
‘raditionsl demands for concrete and defunite “’ school 
achievements.” Also, the project method, becawe of 
conditions prevailing at preseat, is to & large degree the 
esponsibility of individual teschers, as the ways leading 
‘0 co-operative thinking on the part of the entire educe- 
tional enterprise bave sot as yet been worked out in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Yet even considering all these restrictions, there ia 
ample evidence of the lack of effort to provide for con- 
sistent and caatinvows growth of eaperienoe and 
experiencing, which can be credited to lack of knowledge 
as to what outcomes and whet learnings are important 
from this new standpoint and what sbould be the sequence 
‘and organization of educative experieaces in order to 

ice a welhintegrated and well-organised body of 
mowicdge, atten, and modes of intligent thing 
sand bedaving, 

‘This situation, in turn, perhaps can be credited 10 
the meagre knowledge that we possess of educational 
revults that are not the immediate product of learning 
‘oF teaching processes. The project method, in this 
respect, fas been justly critkized for the incidental 
‘chumcter of its learning results‘ Bat the remedy does 

* Sen Bade Modan Thar of Edwin, Chapa VII. 
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ot tic in the direction suggested by these critics, who 
propose « scbordinatian of the continuity of the Jeaming 
process to the logical order of systemaiized kuowlcdge, 
Tt lies rather in the construction of this continuity in 
terms of the processes of earning and growth themselves 

‘All bebaviour bas a natural cumulative and onganic 
‘continuity. So has learning. But obviowly this con- 
tinuity can be furthered by intelligent criticim and by 
direct effort la this coussctin, just ns it can be impaired. 
bby dualisen and atomism. As the task of the achool is 
{0 guide the growth of chilécen, the school must be 
sensitive to the ways of becoming of those characteristics 
of growth that are the resalt of long periods af experime. 
‘And it most also be sensitive to the more ecsote possiil- 
thes of growth that le at every step of learning. 

‘An educational theory that accepts beaming in this 
light cannot rest content with testing as it exists in its 
present forma. To accept sach testing as a sole and 
tltimate razasute of iearning is to run the risk of defeating 
‘one’s own ends. Testing. itis important to repeat, cannot 
be merely a form of control seeking to record progress 
made in the teaching process; it must aways bea method 
of evaluation, and ta that degree also a formalation of the 
‘educative process itsell. But this educative proces cantaot 
be formulated once and for all—t least a dynamic procem 
cannot sufler such fixation.  Itisconstantly re-formulated 
the light of the evaluation of its outcomes. And if 
‘eating fais to evaluate adequately the outcomes at which 
the proceas of education is aiming, i fails to provide the 


tion of methods, especially i the basic principles on whieh 
the testing i founded isin contradiction with the basic 











‘Present and future behavioer, at the liberation of powers 
Of thinking, and at a richer and wider experiencing, work 
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‘under a formidahie and sarions bandicap through the lack 
st fom of testing that ar a harnocy with ther ans 

‘and adequate to their porposes. After al, one teaches 
‘nly what oce, in some way or another, is able to evaluate 
‘as an outcome of that teaching. If'we ure unable to 
‘evaluate the growth of integrations and meapings und 
‘wayn ot behaviour, we are unabiceven to form an adequate 
‘nation of thera, still less to guide the process of learning 
io thene terms. 

‘There seems ample reason for believing that standard- 
leed teats, whatever reipements apd elaborations they 
‘may undergo, will not be able to meet the demands of our 

rTapidly-developing concepts of education and serve as the 
sole tool for Bie testing of earning. The aspect of stan- 
ardization itself is » negative one, for standardization 
‘mtroduces uniformity, and uniformity can be applied only 
toproceses that are predominatingly recurrent. Learning 
4s We view it today must be individual and nique in ite 
‘etual outcomes, and this i a quablative, not ina 
‘Quantitative sense. Learning’s most precious character 
‘sti, we believe, today, is creativity, the attainment of 
something new and diferent. And for the products of 
individual creativity, measures thet ome from usiform 
and technical standards are bopelenly inadequate if not 
brad. "The standardization of educational festa origin- 
ally had as its aim the understanding of ‘odividual 
liferences, bat this purpose is dfeated by the! imitation 
of individaal difereaces to quantitative diferencea oaly. 

Furthermore, standardized tests rely on technique, and. 
technique of any ind can cope adequately only with 
‘processes in which a coasiderable amount of uniformity 
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abways exist between a creative experience like teeing 
and any technique devised either to evaluate or to under 
stand it, To the degree then, that both learning and 
‘teaching are evolving and creative processes, to that 
degree they cannot be dealt with through Sormalived 
Aechnigues 

‘Standardized test, therefore, are to be applied as partial 
measures only, and mast yield is supremacy 10 other 
more exible means of evaluation. “Other meanures for 
the evaluation of learning wre already in partial use. 
Among such, the evaluation of the outcomes of the 
preceding wotk through observation of the capacity to 
deal with succasively more dificult and more complex. 
tasks may be mentioned as one of the most adequate of 
‘these newer forms. The results of coe nit of work aze 
cevaleated in the light of the efficiency and productivity 
‘with which learners are able to participate in « succeeding 
‘unit of increasing Gifcalty. Evahsation of this nature 
employs the process of icarning itself fo its own evalua- 
tion, Te uses eamolatively comprehensive units of work, 
asa means of testing. Exaznples of this type of teating 
are to be found in schoo! debates, in the execution of 
comptchensive projects embracing the whole eld ol work, 
in school diaries, class books, newspapers, and exhibits 
‘where these are conducted in terns of the principles 
‘governing the progremive educational practices. 

‘These forms of evaluation, of course, mules the dis. 
advantage of not being quantitatively accurate. The 
teams evaluated cannot De cleaty diferentiated trom each 
‘other and cancot be numerically or statitically manipo- 
lated, Yet on the other band, such methods, when 
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measurement does not hinder the possibilty of & new 
qualitative evaluation of learning deminding soch 
evaluatian. “Furthernnore, this type of testing contzibates 
to the eaming. While traditional testing methods have 
offered vo challenge to the learner besides the ove at 
‘mastering the examination, testing by the presentation 
of tanks of succesive dificalty is cumulatively challenging 
the powers of the learner and is able to stionlate ew 
intereata 
Inconnection with the question of testing, the important 
aatter of self-testing carmot be ignored. When learning 
is to be an active reconstruction of behaviour and the 
Tearvers are to be truly active in that process, some means, 
of solbtesting are cwential. Standards und means of 
criticism have to be developed to insure the adequate 
and aucceanful direction of any activity. Likewise, in the 
‘ase of self-directed Hearing, standards and means of 
seltcriticimm are cecensary.” Thus, along with the 
testing ofearning by thase who direct it must go means of 
selt-testing. Mowever, dynamic education aims at the 
inegty of salted expe, and ts 0, ative 
process of learning, the learner is charged with the 
Fespontblity of ding his own expres Conke 
quently, it isnot suficient that a learner know jost wbere 
he stands at any time as to achievemect or particular 
shortcomings. More than jost thin form of self-criticism 
4s required for the fallest realization of the aims of 
dynamic education. The leamer needs to gain an 
{insight into the methods of work in relation 10 the out 
worbes of work, needs to learn something abott his ows 
possibilities and limitations, 2s well as about the prooesaes 
by which the mental activity is able to elicit generalize 
tions, judgments, and ideas from concrete experience. 
Hee needs to low the factors and conditions governing 
Is euncenses and failures as well as the meana for increas 
ing the possbilities of the fst and eliminating the chances 
for the latter. 
‘Moreover, the power of sef-criticiam i ooe of the chief 
mets of an educated person. When learning is not 
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‘thought of in terms of ready-made tasks to be mastered, 
Dut in terma of the creative up-baiking of experience, it 
cannot be cooceived withont an intelligent sell-ciiciam 
cxercised at every step of the work. The project method 
ties to further initiative on the past of learners and the 
planning of their own work. But equal nttention has not 
‘been given the need of developing means of self critica 
‘and selftesting, the Danes on which rests the ability to 
plan intelligently and successfully. In view of the neglect 
of this important aspect of learning. ita not surpcising to 
“obeerve that projects and work planned by students are 20 
often superficial, shortsighted, and lacking intelligent 
imight into the value and pousbilities of tbe tasks 
undertakes. 

‘Selttesting devices have been developed in schools 
‘using individaa) instruction as a method of teaching, as, 
Jr example the elaborate sel-testing devices used by the 
Dalton plan. Bot these devices again are limited to the 
mastery ot certain tools of iearoing, certain clamentary 
sels aod achievements. At co mopent are they capable 
of being used for the measureraent ofthe growth of earning 
‘and experience im foto and for the understanding of the 
structure of this growth and experience. Thus it f that 
wwe find the more fundamental and important aspects of 
Jesraing almoat invariably excluded from the field open 
toselttenting. Theough the current devices, students are 
able to test only certain fragmentary outcomes. They 
ae not enabled to gain insight into the relation of 
particnlar result to the growth of their total experience, 
tnd to the velopment fe pow of wor and the 
ability to integrate in an increasing degree the fragroenta 
of single Jearnings into the wide stream of intelligent 


experience. 
‘What is most important is that these devices test only 
the reeuit. There ere 50 provisions for testing the process 
‘by which that recat is produced. For w try active 
‘reconstruction of experience, an intelligent appraisal of 
‘tha procemes of leering and the methods of learning is 
‘more important than that of the results. The valoe of 
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single mepaits is transitory one, whereas intelligent 
methods of work are ever productive of new outcomes. 
From the standpolat of the ongoing of experience, the 
methods employed for the reorganiration of experience, 
the processes of learning, are infnitely more important 
than any result at any stage of that process. 


Cuazres Vt 
AIMS OF EDUCATION 


1 


‘Tax question of educational aims and the problem of 
an adequate method for their Ending and formulation sre 
At present ina state of confusion. The traditional 
philosophic systems, together with the structures of ideal, 
‘values, and social insttstions which ordinasily have served, 
4s « basis from which the educational aims have been 
derived, have crumbled. Familiar standards thns have 
lost their value as educational directives, and the new 
‘educational theories, as yet unable to translate their 
{eneral pricciples and outlooks into practicable principles, 
find themselves torn by numerous conflicting trends, 

‘Accommon verdict procounced on present-day education 
{s that itis ahiftless and without direction, without an ait. 
‘To womae extent this critica is trae. The aim propoted 
Dy diflerent teends ot education are many and often 
conficting. A clarity of principle and conscious direction 
are lacking. Aime repcesent ar aggregate of various more 
of leas immediate ends rather than a unified and unifying 
"ayo views regudng crucial edational avn nd th 
‘ays of dealing with them. They range from the 
“Hever provided by spe ‘eajecs et vocttion! 
activities to broad speculations on culture and civilize- 
tion ; from speciic habits and skills to the ideal of self- 
fealizatoa of personality ; from a sine total of al chings 
leamed to general abiltice and powers of the individual 
(o participate in the business of ving. 

Because of this lack of @ consistent and critial 
Philosophy concerning the values of life and the direction 
‘education should take, there are ne generally accepted 
standards to goby Ia educational choloes and evaluations 
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The perspectives are blurred, and any one of many 
accepted objectives can easily acquire an importance 
‘equal to of superior to any ofthe others, according to the 
femphasia that one chooses to give. As a result, we 
{requently fod major and fundamectal educatiooal 
‘values confused with the specific and mivor objectives, 
‘and authorities in specific subjects or in specific vooations 
attempting to determice general edacetiocal aims in 
tems of their own pasticslar Gelds, 

Bt to a fer greater extent the feeling of instability 
‘in education conses from the fact that edocational thought 
cannot reconcile itself with the impossibility of sub- 
‘ordinating all educational activities under one single, 
ultimate and absolute aim, an aim, as was done by 
traditional theories. Our mentality anfortunately has 
(own accustomed to expect static unity and ringleness of 
direction provided by final and absolutistic standards, 
Consequently, a varied and apparently conficting multi- 
plicity of eitss immediately connotes lack of direction in 
‘the educational outlook possessing thes. 

Te is evident that, in View of the philosophy of life 
predominant at present, i is impossible to find an tim oF 
1 ideal for education which, wien understood a9 & final 
end-state, or 1 final endachievement of educational 
efforts, will be perfect enough and inclusive enough to 
cover all our educational valves and to represent all 
‘educatlonal efforts in the form of one single unit. When- 
fever educational aims are conceived as content 
determined end-states of achievement, a multiplicity of 
songenized objectives i unavorlable Edbcational 
values are many: cultures, social organizations, and 
‘natirutions change ; personalities are of a very different 
type, and s0 contentually there can be no ultimate ideal 
endL-itate to serve in the orlentation of either the socity 
‘or the individual. 

‘Not does it scem posible to mite the divenity of 
Gefinite and contentual ends or aims in one logically 
consistent and closed system of values, Even if such 
thing were possible, it would be qoite undesicable as it 
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‘would altimatcly mean 2 limitation of future possiblities 
imposed by present actuality. 

Contentual aims are of necessity piuralistic, 2s in in 
fact, any concrete actuality. The unity, und the logical 
‘za well as the philosophical consistency that ia sought in 
cdocational directives, are not to be looked for is the 
‘contents of any particular aims held; they are to be found. 
in a balance of divergent dizections eflected by criticiam 
‘based on functional and methodological standania of 
Indgment. This involves « consistent thinking through 
(of the meanings and consequesces of diferent particular 
sien in celation to each ater, n relation to what atany 
particular moment fs held as oost valuable in life, and in 
‘elation to the berating power of the educative expert- 
‘ences promoted by the sims held 

Tt is ia mach a fonctional epprouch to educatlonsl aims, 
{in such a basis for a continuous re-evaluation, that eda‘ 
ton bas to look for the onranisation and direction ofits 
‘ought and practices 

To this functional approach no effort would be made to 
attempt to fx a final contentual ecd-state as an ultimate 
‘educational aim ; effort would be directed to the formula- 
‘Bon af wnilying and stabilizing standards of criticism, 
applicable ws methodological tools ia evaluating all 
evolving, temporary, 0d specie cantentual ln 
Educational eitss thus consKdered could not be attached 
to any particular achievement. They are to be pktured 
aa tooving aims, spplying themselves to new forms, (0 
‘new outcomes and values as the educational stations 





change. 
“The function of an aim in ordinary bebaviour is to 
‘organise activity, to render a basis for choice, vahutions 
‘and diflereot coutves of behavioor, to unity efor, and to 
Tbelp evaluate partial activities ls the light of the whole 
‘ict, Dewey has pointed out three major functions of 
"the rst place it tnvalves carefal observation of the 
given condita fo ee what are the means avaiable fr real 
fing the end, and to acover the Mindrances in the way. = 
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1 the apcond place, it sugests the proper oeder or sequence in 
the wae of means. . ie the Uhind place, it makes the 
Choice of alternatives posible ™ 

From the standpoint of one iolated set the end-alm 
seems to be the sole directive. However, rom the stand- 
point of long-epan continuities of behaviour, itis not the 
‘endvaspect of aims that i¢ important, bat their role aa 
gunning agen, An sins ab an cndate ha only 

valne, while its infivence oa the 
[irae Rigen tcuphenl pag mates geen 
Dbehaviour yet ta mctualize. And the more comprehensive 
the aims, the more exteraive is that efiset. 

‘Educational aims in this respect do not difer from thone 
of everyday behaviour. They are temporary and chang- 
{ng moments in a continagas proce, and consequently 
fre to be regarded primarily as agects, the ontstanding 
value of which s not their role as end-states, as final and 
ultimate achievements, bat heir capacity to tee, direct, 
and organize activity, to help evaluation ad choices. 

‘Aims, sien understood 29 contentually limited end- 
states, necewsarly limit activity. But educational aims 
should serve chiefly to liberate activity. In arder thet 
the major educational aims may be traly berating forces, 
‘they must be stated in functional terms, in tems of valves, 
‘that are not inalities but which, when achieved, will serve 
‘an means for producing new values, whatever their specie 
nature. Theit formulation should be auch tbat they can 
bbe used a8 criteria for criticism and choices isrespoctive of 
‘the specie content or nature ofthe educational proce or 
‘ts outcomes, In other words, one should conceive of 
rujor educational aims in terms of the methodology of 
ital educational ehought, in terms of ever new 
apprainals of a maltitode of specific aims in relation to 4 
uunitying direction and a consistent outlook ; they cannot 
‘be viewed an attached to any definite outcome or end 
state, 

‘The problem of educational aims, therefore, is aot to 
find ue ultimate aim but to balld a basis for sound 

* Dewey ote, Demat an Stace, B28 
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jadgment, for a ciar and consisteat educational outlook 
It involves sifting trom the multitude of temporary 
‘ontentual values those which are challenging and pro- 
active, and which offer berating and organizing eflectron 
‘educational thought fenctioning in theory and in practice. 


0 


With the static view on life and education, the formula~ 
tion of edocational aims was a comparatively simple 
matter, One needed only to lok into the state of affain 
at hand, pick out the best aspects of it fommulate an idea! 
‘of future society and of the individual members of that 
vociety, and then proceed to mould the future generation 
‘according to that aim, Taan undemocratic society, where 
‘the minority of thinkers and rolers had the power to 
determine the course for others, the procedure was still 
simpler. ID this case the ideals of state and social 
‘organization usually also served as ultimate bases for 
eduentional aims. 

‘This method of formsolating educational sims bad the 
advantage of simplicity and singleness of direction. On 
the other hand it possessed the disadvantage of sub- 
cordinating education to ulterior aims and thus robbing 
this potent factor of social development of its fruitfsiness 
Education, by accepting as final the values and ideals 
current at the tice, was unable to effect their critical 
reconstruction. This latter shortcoming was accentuated 
Dy the fact that the individual was thought of and treated 
a5 neutral and passive unit, to which education mini- 
stered the ideas, judgments and outlooks prescribed by 
ions thus derived. 

‘A dynaunie conception of life and edveation places 4 
new responsibility oo edacatiocal thought. tts task is 
‘not regarded a3 the translation of existing ideals and 
values into educationally transmissible materials, bot at 
the evolving of these very ideals and values. It ix 
‘expected to cootribute constractively to the formnlatioa 
‘nd reformulation of edocatlonal aims and not to limit 
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‘teal to the deduction of these from same altimate ideals 
held a9 final and derived apart from the process of 
eduestion. Edveation today cannot be thought of axa 

postive servant of social fonces ; it must enter as a 
oastrociveageat i forming and Grating Cee force 
tt task isto famish conditions for the ever fuller realiza~ 
tion of potentialities, both social and individual, which 
constantly evolve through the very procens of edication. 
‘The pomibiitien of such « task are as yet By no means 
coropletely explored. It is clear that the educational 
reconstruction demanded by this new outlook on life goes 
farther then a mece revision of the methods of teaching, 
or an addition ofa few new subjects to the eurriculum— 
innovations to which edecational reconstraction at present 
hhas too often limited itself. t demands a development af 
ifierent standards to judge by, of different aims to follow, 
and ofa diferent methodology to g0 by. 

Tn this search the traditional systems of philosophy, 
aa well a6 those of outlived social ideal, have been 
discarded for 4 fresher analysis of the needs of Ede and, 
consequently, of the tasks of education. One of the frst 
steps taken in this direction bas been the effort to bridge 
the traditional gap between education and Lie, and in this 
considerable progreas already has bees made. 

nfortanately, these efforts have to often been crippled 
by partial notions of what life and its ceeds are, and by 
faulty methods of analysing ity hmdameatal’ valves, 
‘Also, the role of education itvelf kas been much mis- 
interpreted. As a result, the coccepticas of educational 
aims have entangled themselves in one way or another 
in static outlooks. The transeniscon of survival values 
‘oly has taintainad e supremacy over the constructive 
suconsideration of traditional tenets and over creativity 
through education. These infivances inherited from the 
‘Pest ere a restraizing hand preventing edneation from 
‘umuming that leadership to which it expires. 

Several factors within educational thought itself are 
respoasible for thin tendency of edacation to persist even 
today in the preservation of existing values and forms of 
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living rather than to attempt their creative ceconstractioa, 
‘One ef them (s to be found in the conception of educe- 

alts 5 contentuslly defined end-outeomes, 3% 
‘deeesed in the preceding tection, In most attempts 





Thia is true of mont of the forms of edacational recon- 
struction im evidence today. The attempt is made to 
reconstruct education By re-formelating the contents of 
‘aims, which again are set up a static ends to be served 
bby education. This method invariably results in the 
projection int che future of van operating today and 

‘ramping the creative pomibilities of educative 
taperance by extarnaly-ect ate of echievesot 

Furtheemore, the practice of re-foraulating educations] 
Almas i separation froe the total process of the educative 
‘eaperitace leads to » misconception of the reconstroction 
of education. True reconstruction can come only through. 
 reconstraction of all tbe important factors of the 
educative process—namely, its speciic processes, 
subject matter, and its aims—in their actuel inter- 
elation. The reconstroctios of any one of these elements 
‘lone and in separation from the others not omy is 
insufficient and ineffective, but also it introduces & 
dualistic segregation of factors that are inberently 
interdependent. 

‘Such method is ato condocive to an over dependence 
0 the prevent or past in forming the policies of educa. 
‘tional procedure. In the constantly evolving process of 
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lie it in dangerous for any system af education, in deter- 
‘ining ita direction, to take too much stock in concrete 
picture of the idea! behaviour af today. No matter how 
‘well a certain group of ideas or values may function today, 
‘9 matter bow wll ted certain oattooks may be for the 
‘racant tne, they can at best serve ooly us a basis from 
‘which the educational experience is to take its stert, 
‘and jo. no case can they figure as the Gnal ends to de 
achieved by that experience. To fix the future patterns 
‘of bebeviour by making them conform to a predetermined 
ideal and by directing the edacational processes $0 as to 
Produce those pattems is to lait the results of the 
‘educational process and of learning to these patterma. 
‘And as Tang as there exist no criteria by which we can 
taly eveloste our present patterns as the best posite, 
sock a procedure harms and retards 

‘The danger of taking too hard and fast a cue from our 
present state of afairs is especially apparent in the 
so-called “job analysis method” of carriculam recon 
struction, 

‘This trend i education (which has acquired the narse of 
“ scientific education." because it makes use of “scientific” 
Aevices—chiefly statisties—in its efforts towards wn exact 
Actermination of aims and objectives a3 well as of 
ccarriculum materials) originated in the justifiable dis- 
content with the academically-aloof and statically. 
fixed education It proceeds by first tabwlating the 
activities (rooutly vocatiosal in character) of present adult 
society. These are thea azalysed into their component 
ements (Le. job) for the subsequent discovery of the 
etalled skills, hablts, knowledge, attitudes, and emotional 
responses necessary for tbe efieleat performance of those 
setivitie, These fragments are theo tet up as the 
objectives of an education that has to provide far tbair 
suficlant drill by the leamers in order to produce w 
‘deal human being and efSciant citioen.” The pro- 
ponents of this  ecentiéc education consider such 


2 bepbin, Faw mabe 6 Conca Charan, W. W, Cok. 
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method of formulating educational aims wn adequate 
effort to ‘ring education up to the changing needs 
of Tite. 

‘There it no doubt that the ““scientiic method ” of 
ccorricalum construction is able to supply education which 
is closer to ectual life than was the education dizected by 
speculative aims derived from an absolutistic philosophy 
sccepting an unchangeablity of ideals and values, At 
Teast abstract # priori aims and ideals, often really 
idealizations from a bygone past, are replaced by thove 
found in actual experience. Consequently, such a process 
of determining educatiooal aims shows a decided advance 
lover the former cunception of education as « wholetale 
‘eansmaitting of cultural values established in previoas 
ages, irespective of their application to actual expert: 
ence. 

‘Yet on the other band, in spite ofthis liberation from 
‘tomme ideals and values n0 longer current, and from subject 
matter no longer wseful i actual life, education based on 
this approach is still primarily interested in the trany 
mission of survival valves and in the preservation of 
those modes of experience which have proved useful in 
the past, without indulging in or provoking sufficient 
critical thought as to their educative value or theit 
Aesirabitity, 

By uncritically accepting the present forms of life as 
premumably ideal, this trend in education cultivates a 
subservience to valves, ideals, and forms of conduct which 
sodety has unconscionsly evolved, and because of this 
subeervience it is tar trom being in a postion to enable 
‘education to full its missioa of reconstruction of 





experience. 

"The question of educational aims cannot be disposed of 
by the mere eoumeration of existing values, however 
exhaustive this enumeration may be, particulerly if 
educational efforts are to go farther then a consciout 
reservation af influences which society bas unconsciously, 
and for the most part accidentally, evolved. Some 
sort of constroctive philosophy, same tnethods of 
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constrictive criticise, have to be applied in order tompmure 
the choice of values necessary foc the good education anid 
the good le Such a eritea) appraisal of fundazmental 
values is lacking in the “scientific education ” and 
therefore it ls not far foo the truth to amert that in so far 
8 our prevent education bas adopted such a trend, it is 
‘iment, At its best, the whole process offers us only 
Detter methods for preserving certain values and modes 
of experience evolved 30 far. 

‘A still more serious defect exists, bowever, The 
scientific trend in education, concerned chieSy with the 
re-formalation of the mare immediate and concrete aims 
‘of education, has nothing to offer us in connection with 
the mejor directives of education. It has tacitly accepted 
as its major aims the traditional classifications of funda 
mental values without any attempt at their critical 
reconsideration. Indeed, it bas 20 coostrued the pro- 
cesses of education that it is powerless to bring any 
constructive thought to bear upon those vales. 

Under the formulations of major zims that the 
~ scientific method “gives us we Sind concepts ike“ good 

* cultured man,”" efieient participation in life, 
all very challenging targets for creative educative efforts 
—when bestowed with proper meaning. 

However when these geneza) statements are correlated 
with the positive qualitative content into which such 
objectives ave to be tranlated in order to become 
directives of practice, one can see tbat tbe actus} meaning. 
of these concepts is derived parely from current notions, 
often not even revised in the light of newer ideas and 
eactices, “Under such ercumstances it is evidect that 
‘the “ good citizen” of today cannot picture the ” good 
citizen“ of tomorrow. And even could we, through the 
control of social forces, maintain uochangeable our sense 
of values and our social demands, i is most unlikely that 
such a perpetuation of the present state of affairs would be 
desirable. 

‘Any unqualified objective mast alther remain a blanket, 
‘termi or it must be Glled with varied meanings bestowed 





0a it by individual preferences and beliels. Au a recent 


““Waan an sdocational Kader dears tat he strongly 
favours this familar objective (Sticenahip}, we require 

‘to know ‘whether br xOvocatos mailtary 
(ralting in high schoo’, or instilling internaticoalie dog- 
aati, or some len axtrume forms of wucatian fr ettlsen- 


Ht 





‘The dangers inberent in this uncritical acceptance of 
the sletus quc are multiplied by the type of practice 
‘proposed by this metbod for the determination of educa 
ousl directives, Au efficient and exact scheme of what 


similarity between edueational thinking and technological 
planning. The deveiopesent of curricula becames the 
‘making of " educational blueprints.” The analogy to the 
technica arts is carried vo far that, as a machine part may 
be east and moulded trom a drawing, 40 & number of the 
‘ropotents of wcientibe education presume that the deal 
‘itiven may be moulded ouce his appropriate activites 
Dave been accurately charted. An extreme expression of 
‘this point af view is to be found in the folowing quotation : 
Edocatia (is akind of engineering, The engineer 
‘rat plans the objec he wishes to aks, the house, the bridge, 
4 es, Wim ~ Whit Seema Eéocation 1” ta Edema! 
Adretvaton an Superace, FM 
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the ctr transformer, therilraad bed. He sets up Wis plan 
ne tomo Sec! art, ads Gn odeger 

pars from the standpoint of established theories. 
‘ier bets cece lott ery dts nest 
‘ep 8 to have the plan embodled in concretn imaterials 
Now, precisely the same peocedure characterizes the oew 
education. Our fist step Isto get the bluepeint of the in- 
dividual and of the society we want—a detaled picture of the 
‘food ctizen, the man of cxlture, the vocationally efficient 
etwon, indicating the specide ideals, skill, bodies of infoe~ 
‘mation, attitudes of mind, prepared judgments, abilities to 
reason, which ate needed for getting on in his life. Our 
‘second step is theo by using such instrumentalitie a8 stool 
“subjects, discipline, and examplesstool to forge oot individuals 
to conform to those Dluepeints."* 

Because of its extreme form, this explicit statement 
may not Sind general approval even among thove holding 
to this author's school of thought. Yet there is no doubt 
‘that in the main this attitude is widely prevalent. It is 
attractive to those superSeially impressed by the achieve 
ments of science and the tole science seems to play in the 
control of ur social and economic affairs today. 

tis scarcely necessary to point out that the philosophy 
of life implied in such points of view is that of the 
lunchangeability of Life, even in its most detailed aspects, 
At ig apsomed that at least from the moment the blue- 
eints are made unt the time when youth educated on the 
‘basis of such a scheme enter life, the sume blueprints will 
‘stil be accurate and still bold good as exact pattems of 
behaviour, It is ako asvumed, thet theovetically it is 
possible to form ax exact and detailed picture of the 
* good citizen of tomorrow.” of the “ efficient vocational 
man,” or of the cultured man of tomarzov,” anit is abo 
assuined that it ia possible and dearable to produce 
dividuals modelled efficiently on anch patterns as we at 
‘present hold desirable, good and efficient. These are all 
otians typical of the machine age, minus its aspect of 
change. They are also typical represeotations of « 


1 Pate, Charan ., Objects nd Probes i Cini Euetion, 
ee 
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‘mathod of thinking that isolates certain cross-sectional 
‘moments from 2 moving and changing whole and thes 
ives them a satus of fnabity and uitioacy. 

The process of bixepeinting and forging individuals 
through education promplly reduces education to a state 
‘of mechanistic mass production. Education becomes 4 
‘technique for the realization of technically conceived and 
strictly prescribed objectives, and is depeived of all means 
for the reconsideration and reformulation of aims 10 
inadequately and uncritical derived. And theindividval 

eprived of all active partispation ia the educative 
Process which he undergoes, as well sof « tit-determina- 
tion afterwards. And es earners aze subjected to a more 
rigid passivity than was ever demanded by the traditicnal 
education, the whole process being more scientifically ” 
fand more " eficiently " controled, individuals are snare 
ticity “forged” than ws pole by le nde 


This viewpoint introduces forcibly two ideas, not at all 
acceptable to the prevailing progressive theories of today. 
(One of these is that education is a technique and nothing 
bat a technique, for some ulterior purposes beyond ithown, 
immediate valuc. As these purposes are formed from a 
Yocational point of view, education is regarded as a 
‘raining for ready-made and predetermined patterns of a 
narrowiy-conceived vocational eficiency. 

‘The other idea is that whatever ideals, attitudes, ways 
‘of judgment, and skilis we now possess have emerged trom 
conditions of social and iodustrial ccganization without 
any creative effart on the part of the individual or om the 
Patt of conscious education. The coming individu isto 
bbe farged according to the modes of thinking and feeling 
existing now ; he apparently bas nothing to contribute 
to the further becaming of such ideals and attitudes. The 
Individual is passive, Uke a machine, in the sense that be 
i expected to petlorm exactly what the blueprints called 
{or and what be bas been made for. 

‘Kdcan implying the unchangeabilty and passivity of tbe 
‘individual have often been expressed, and the conception 
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of educational engineering in a scleatifc fashion both 
reates and einiorces them. Constant technclogical 
changes are easily adsuitted, but the human being is 
pictured as pasaively caried os by that strearo of technical 

‘Thus Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior of the United States, in talking of the swift 
changes in our environment today, seid: "There i, 
Irowever, one unit that is being carried forward an that 
stream that has comparatively little chance for change. 
‘That unit is the human being. ”* 

‘The whole strocture of euch education points backwards 
rather than forwards It serves for static preservation 
father than for the dycamic reconstruction of human 
experience. It is limiting zather than Mberating, as it 
conceives of its aims and objectives as restricting 
‘boundaries both for the growth of the individes! and the 
development of society. Tt sufers a two-fold limitation 
In the frst place, its process is moukled with the purpose 
of serving strictly predetermined and narrowiy conceived 
sims and objectives, derived from without education 
itself, This fact carries with it two important can- 
sequences: (1} the combination of the specially deter- 
mined objectives treated in isolation and of the rigidly 
mechanical process of education deprives edacation of its 
constructive and creative rale, which is equivalent to 
Sepriving i of its educative power; (2) becanse edneation 
1s forced to do subservience to ais derived from without 
its own proces, itis unable to elect « contiguous recoe- 
struction from within. Scch reconstruction can be 
flected only from without, and, as it usualy is » matter 
demanding the highly complicated technique of the 
Tevearch specialist, i can be effected only periodically and 
jerkily. 

In the second place, the individual subjected to such 
cdneation i strictly acd passively moulded. Even ifthe 
patterns ofthis moulding were the best posible obtainable 
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at present, such an individual, by the very fact that bis 
‘experience ia deprived of « possibility of selirecoustroction 
{a not in « positioe to enter life ax a constructive agent. 
To the extent that learning is confined to the mastery of 
specific and isolated elements of experience and of fixed 
patterns of conduct, it in incapable of dealing conatruc- 
‘ively with the larger imues of experience, which afterall 
are the dominating ones ia goveming conduct. The 
experience resulting from such a type of learning is 
‘ocewarily technical, static, and canoot result in creative 
learzing. 

The unfortunate yet unavoidable consequence that 
this situation provokes is the eventual sterility and 
stagnation of those very aims and values which this 
‘education is serving, seeing that they are deprived of the 
critical and conscious recansideration that in our society, 
‘apparently, only education can effect. 

"Prim fom the social es wel asthe individual stand 
‘polnt, the so-caed scientific education is devoted to the 
Drtservation and stabilization of the existing patterns of 
‘conduct and in impotent as far es the constructiveguidance 
of life and buman expericace is concerned, 

Present-day civilisation and society are generally con- 
ceived to be highly dynamic. Education that seeks 10 
Jead progress, or that even endeavours to keep up with 
‘progress, also has to be dynamic in te spiit and method. 
Ttsiadaptation to the current of lite cannot be of periodical 
‘tod temporary nature ; it must be contiouows. More 
‘over, in arder to direct progrem, education shoud aot only 
adapt itself to survival vaboes, but it abould also antici 
[pate the direction of development and create new values. 
Consequently, education must incorporate whatever is 
Ted valuable in the ght of what might be possible, It 
1bas to guide without listing; it cancot prescribe beceine 


morecver, an organic process in the sense that it is 
‘comnlatively growing, that itis rooted to the past and is 
‘pobsting toward the foture. Whatever aime we ate able 
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to fomish at any stage of that process caumct be con- 
tddered ag nat; nox can they be arbitrarily iseeta into 
‘the enbsoquent educational proces. They are evolving, 
rather than pre-eristing. They are evolving ualties 
of the directian of the educative process, not of some 
pectic phases of tt, o anything outside of it. Their 
value to the edveatfonal proces les in their chllegiog 
‘ature, natin theirend:state. Development, liberation, the 
feltate of energy and thought are the major emphasis of 
yoamic edvcation, and these cannot be achieved by 
‘conceiving ends or aims in terms of detailed final outeomes 
exteraly introduoed. We cazmot foresoe or predeter- 
sive all (he specif patterns that development may take. 
Ti we attempt to do this, we necessarily limit future 
‘posibaities in tern of present actualities. 


Tt would be venturesome for x discussion of a limited 
nature like the present one to soggest any definite manner 
‘of formulating aims or establishing the basic values of 
dynamic education. But one fundamental prindple can 
‘be offered, namely, that whatever valoes there are io 
‘dynamic education are process valoes; they are valoes of 
method and potentialities, uot values of accomplishment 
‘oF statheend-results ; and, furthermore, that these values 
Ihave to be realized in the process of education Steel, and 
‘cannot be inserted from outside 

Such process values or ends must necessarily be o00- 
tinuous with the process itself and with whatever is 
i in the process. Thus the question af 
dynamic educational aims i not that of formulating aims 
and then inverting them in the educational process but of 
Giving education such a form that it is able to serve as & 
‘meats for significant experieoces and through these to 
‘develop aim from within. As Dewey has pointed out : 
in our march for simain edacation, we are oct. concerned 
‘with fading an end outalde of the educative press to which 
dacation ia eubocdinete, Our whe conception forbids 
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‘his, We are rather concerned with the contrast which exits 
‘when uiza belong within the process in which they oper- 
sue und when they are set op frece without” 


‘As education is a continuously growing process, one can 
not, without artiScially Limiting it, catch any one czoss- 
sectlanal mament of it, or any outcome of that process at 
‘a particular stage ofits devetopanect, and hold it as a final 
ain for the aulnequent continaity of the eame process. 
nds, means, asd activities belong to the same inter- 
dependent unit of action and the ceorganizatian of one 
depends on and affects that of the others. Consequently, 
the aims which are not foreolated is terms of education. 
itself remain sterile to the extent that they are alien to 
it, On the other hand, the sctual (or objective) sima of, 
necessity transcend those which are fonpally predeter- 
‘mined, if the conditions under which the edveation is 
‘ctualized are not artificially limited. 

eis pot in any tense necessary to bok to predetermined 
aim in onder to achieve a conscious and consistent scheme 
of educational activities. What in neceanary is intelligent 
judgment and conscious critic 0a the spot, taking into 
ecoust the developments just preceding the situation 
requiring adjustonent and the possible consequence of the 
direction of adjustment itself. Educational directives, in 
order to be effective, have to grow ovt of and change with 
the process. Therefore the problem of evolving valid and 
worthwhile aims in education is not thet of formulatiog 
fixed ideals to work for. {tis one of creating conditions 
rich in media and materials for significant and educative 
‘experiences, from which further aims may outgrow. 
Eduentional sims remain impotent and ineffective as 
iuiding forces so long a8 the educational process itself is 
0 patterned as to be sterile and devoid of significant and 
creatively constroctive experiences 

‘This should by no means be interpreted as proposal to 
abandon all thoughts of direction and to complacently 
‘watch what haphazard practice will bring ost. It means 


1 Dewey, foe, Damaceacy an Edncation p.135, 
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‘only that education should not be fettered to the resulta 
(of present thought and practices—for that is what pre- 
determined aims are at their best—but that the possibii- 
tics of further reconstruction ia education by education 
‘itself should be made possible snd that this reconstruction 
should include that of aims and directions, 

proces the pie afte method of daing Wi 
‘own process, met! « 
the factors involved in, and determining the educational 
procedure, is a very important one. Educational pro- 
ceates are many, and of varied type and content. The 
‘same is (rue of aims. There can be no one educational 
aim, however general and inclusive st may be. The 
variety of educational activities is productive of a 
amultitade of aims, and one is jutited ia referring to an 
educational sim ocly to the extent that one views it as a 
_genecal direction, or a5 unifying outlook and a mathod- 
logical basis of criticism. Edceational aims may range 
from the most specific, such as the fostering of @ certain 
Ihabit or skill demanded by our society of today, to the 
‘most general, such a5 efficient citizenship, self-realization 
of personality, lective caring in life, depending on which 
particular process or particular body af processes of the 
Total educational activity is singled out. The theoretical 
problem, in facing a multitude of aims, is not that of 
subordinating all specific aims to one single all-unifying 
‘one, or of denying speci aims ther right of functioning, 
but of weighing one aim against another, und of sexing 
every single ane inthe light of all the rest, 

Neither an allidentifying anity compcised by a ingle 
‘im, nor « chaotic plurality or aggregation of aims, will 
serve the purpose of guidance. What is demanded is a 
antral and fandarcental group of principles, a unifying 
‘methodological outlook, in the light of which the multi- 
pliity of divergent aims can be weighed and re-modted 
‘0 at to form a consistent and unified body. 

So fas, methods used to find and determine educational 
‘isms have chosen ont of the other of the above mentioned. 
atternatives; that i they have selected an allidentifying 
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unity inthe natave of & single tim, or they have followed 

aan uporganived aggregate of aims. 

in the past, it speculative philosophy that has served 
most trequenily ax a medives by which educational aima 
were set up. By aneans of abstract thought, certain 
tltimate, absotute ideals were foand, and these were theo 
used asthe directives of edacational practice. Aims thus 
derived bad the advantage of being clear cut and sip, 
tnd of rendering education an apparent and coherent 
standaed to go by. They seamed free of the conticts and 
perplezltes that ensnare educational thooght a2 soon as 
it attempts to get ton near to the tasks and problems of 
actual life. However, this clarity and single-mindedness 
‘was usally achieved at the pice of an abstract aloofness 
and a barrenness in the sttual coatsibutions of education 
to Life and to the specific geidance of those educated. 
‘The speculative aims were too much concerned with the 
abstract to help educativoal practice or to deal with the 
immediate needs and problems either of education itself 
= of lite 

Today education has swang ts the opposite extreme, 
Jn its antagonism towards sterle abstraction if hrs 
endeavouted ta set aside all “philosophy” and has 
proceeded to catalogue all “actual values "of life. The 

scientific education ” fs a specie example of such a 
taend, though in general this attitude is shared also by 
other types of educational theory. 

‘The asmumption underlying such trends is that it is 
meso tape, to mal complete photepept of 

‘by ‘tabulating its every single itero én separation, 
‘which ans that Sle is conceived of as a summation of 
all its speciic coustituent elements, 

‘That soch photograph is (ar from possible, bas been 
down in preceding chapter (Chap. Til), On the other 
‘hand, even if it were pousible ¢o lst all the more oF less 
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provided. Such an uncritical approach to the values of 
{ie and consequently to the value and sims of eiscaica 
facia the central basis for evaluating and organizing 
Principe of thought, without mbich f Se impossible to 
Attain an articulated ‘and integrated view of what Me i, 





‘sectional photograph of all activities of adult society is of 
litle worth because itis able to preseat only an incoherent 
ageregats of a multitude of values, without any basis for 
choice among them or for their evaluation, putting 
‘eduention coempletely at the mercy of unorganized details 
Furthermore, lke all atomistic analyses this photograph 
‘of values and objectives (ails to discover those agpects 
‘of life and its needs, which are not the direct propertion 
of the specie elements of experience. Generalizing ideas, 
organizing concepts, trends of thought, evalnations and 
ther supratocal elements, are itegral parts of life and 
thervfare important for ity understanding. Moreover, 
fram the standpoint of the conscious guidance of lie 
tr of individual experience these are the basic things, 
because they are dominating forces aniong those governing 
{intelligent human condact 

Tt is well at all stages of the analysis of educational 
aims to bear in mind the actual demands of fe, and the 
actual activities of mankind” yet st is a mistaen idea to 
think that a ceview of these activites as an aggregate wall 
furnish a complete understanding of actual life, or to 
believe that their compilation will provide a chart which 
‘ill be sufficient to guide earners ic « preparation forthe 
(asks of participating in adult lif. 

Neither generalities too abstract and toa remote to have 
‘any important significanos ia actuality, aoe conerete and 
specific objectives devoid of axy unifying generalizations 
and principles, can serve at an adequate basis for the 
Saidance of education. Edceation ts order to be a 
a ihe Eanes of Eten 

orig va 3 

“TSEC erate Lonel 
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‘constructive factor in numan experience, has to be bome 
bby concrete and actual situations, in which the specléc 
‘ean be seen in the Hebt of general principles, in which 
the details and concrete lements are organized by meant 
of cancepts and logical relations. And, consequently, its 
‘ima are to be formulated so that they integrate the 
concrete actuality with the general principles, guiding 
Sets, end concep 

‘What, then, should be the method of analysis designed 
to be the basis for the formalation of directives for a 
dymanic education ? 

‘The learning process specifically, and educative experi 
‘ences in general, are relational processes, with the 
individual at the one end of the elation and the objective 
‘values of the environment physical, cultura, social, all 
mbject matter of leaming and experience~at the other 
nd of the relation. Learning is what happens between 
these two poles of the relationship, and what emerges 
froma this "happening between the two.” The problem 
‘of education & te provide conditions where tbe values 
‘immanent in both poles of the relation can be preserved 
and at the saane tine ce-created. The immanent values 
of individual experience are not to be sacrificed for the 
sake of preserving the structore of objective’ subject 
matter, nor should the needs and interests of the learners 
be allowed to do violence to the structure of objective 
‘valves and the logic of race experience, of tested know- 
lerige, and of the social lite. In other words, to be 
significant and promise a fuller and better lite, education. 
mast be of a nature which allows a fall realization of 
both the individual and of the objective values, of the 
objective content of experience. Social heritage as well 
as individual experiences must be eohanced through 
‘education. These aze the two integral parts of the 
‘educative process, both as to participants and as ta the 








potential outcomes. 
The tart objrcnn af saat hare dows nat undcat a0 apleemne- 
legal stato an ta renity, uth tnd vaiity” Tt w ep to durin 
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‘The analysis of either of the two poles of the relation io 
separation is inadequate for the setting up of aims for a 
proces in which they are inter-related. To formulate 
‘these aims satisfactorily itis necessary to see the growing 
individual in a zelation to the objective values of his 
ceavironrent. 

Consequently, the starting point of the analysis forthe 
‘formalation of the aims for edacation should be where the 
‘values inherent in both poles of that process are to be 
found in their integrated unity and inter-retation, that is, 
in the educative experience itself, this t0 be followed 
bby the evaluation of the specif materials, problems, 
contents, und values ducing the process of etacation on 
the basis of principles found ia the preliminary analysis. 

‘AC present the unlysis of the values of the social 
heritage and of the social life of today is made without 
regard to their relation to the developing experience of 
the individual. The resalt is that the valoes icamanent 
Jn the coltural heritage, i2 cace experience as inberited 
and already formulated, bave so decided 2 predominance 
that the process of formulating educational aims has taeen 
the reverse direction, Te present tendency is frst (0 
ransack the existing forms of cultural inberitance, whether 
in the nature of systems of knowledge or in current 
practices of thought, bebaviour, and attitudes, in atder 
to find what they may contain as (o aims and values. 
‘They are thea re-formuiated so as to St the paychology of 
the learner and the structure of the proceas of learning. 
‘Thus, though the demands of a dynamic society as well as 
‘thote of the individual may be quite definitely borne in 
rolnd, the metbod of the actual analysis of educational 
valoes is such a8 to favour the static valves of the 
social heritage and incidentally those of various subject 
smatiers? 

The consequence of such a method is thet while a 
pretence is made to reconstruct educatianel alms and 
‘values in terme of a developing society and of the 


Roping L ant Matta of Coenen 
opting L. Thomas, Praipies ” 
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individus} and his seeds, it is the values inherent in 
iffecent formulated “subject matters” that are of 
‘predominant inffvence in the formulation of the sctual 
em. 


Major educational aims cannot be fomanlated by 
aggregating the specitc aims of various subject enatters 
‘They need to be constructed from the guiding principles 
evolved in the analysis of experience as an educative 
process, having its individual quality, and cacrying ite 
social and mora implications within stl. To start with 
the analysis of the valoes of subject matters means to 
subordinate the values and alma evolving io the experience 
‘of the learner fo those of subject matter. It is (00 easy to 
Accept the values implicit in exiting subject matters 
ihout ming them concretely fers oftheir sgn 
cance to living and evolving experien 

Th quite fencraly accepied that i i impowsibe to 
‘icd end formulate educational aims ether om the bauis of 
the analysis of the social bertage only ar oo the basis of 
the analysis of the oseds of the development of the 
individval only. Unfortunately the tendency to separate 
‘these two inseparable agents iz education is v0 deep- 
rooted that the problem has been viewed 5 2 conifit 
Detween the needs and interests of the child and the 
demands of the objective social and cultural values, 1m 
‘other words, the problem of educational aims is set up in 
‘teres of a confit between the immanently valuable, and 
therefore edveative, experince of the learser on the one 
hhand, and, on the other, the continuation of the cultural 
beritage. the preservation of social institutions and valves, 
and the preparation for participation in foture sdult 
society. The solution to this impossible questios is then 
sought in the correlation of the customary curriculam 
‘materials with the needs and interests of growing individ 
‘bls, and the necessity of much a cocreation is stressed with 
almost equal insistence by the advocates of tbe subject 
snatier fype of curricalum, by the proponents of the” scien- 
tific education,” and by some, at east, of the sponsare of 
a creative, active, and integrated educative experience 
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“The method thos exnployed is that of viewing separately 
‘what organically belongs together, and then attempting 
‘tocambine the outcomes of the two 

‘This serves to create « cumber of artiScial problems, 
How, for instance, can the values found in an analysis 
of adult society today be so incorporated inte tbe educa 
tive materials that the experience of thove educated will 
uot be unnecessarily limited ? Net. surely, by tramsta- 
ting the atticudes, activities, and beliefs of adult society 
Jato ve form wich is paycologiallyvexeptable to the 
earners. In the resulting compromise the objective 
subject matter which nach a method is trying to preserve, 
‘a3 well as the experience of the edncands, will lose 
ranch of its genuineness, and consequently much of 
ite vaue, 

‘The substitution of unifying principles, such as leading 
soncepts, guiding meanings and generalization oa the part 
of social analysis, for aggregates of isolated activities fs 
‘2 important improvement in the search for aims in 
education, but in either case the approach in general 
remains the same, namely, segregating of the integral 
parts of the same process and a viewing of them apart 
from each other and fram the process of expericacing. 
The only adequate approach rmust of necessity be through 
analysis of the educative experience while itis i active 





This emphaus on the need of evalving educational aims 
from education itself should by no means tinimize the 
worth of a keen and thorough analysis of the objective 
‘valvon of the cultural and social heritage. It is very 
Important to note that a genuine jasight into the values 
and methods of thought as well es into the factual material 
‘of the bodies of tested thought, aod an understanding of 
the attitudes, ideas, generalisations und beliefs governing 
social life today, are emential factors for the sccaafal 
‘conduct of edocatioc. They guide os in setting up the 
educative environment, they help us ia forming the 
educational programme, they also help to evaluate the 
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learning process. An educational process, in order to be 
rich enough to reault in varied, critica, sensitive and 
understanding experience, has to wtilize nol only facts and 
information, but ako the generalizations and leading 
concepts under which these facts and this information are 
systeamatized and grouped, and under which social Life at 
present actualice itsell, School lf, in order to be traly 
‘educative, mast inclnde such generalizations and concepts 
in he materiale with which the educative eovrnment 
Kk. 

Bat it is misleading to believe that such generalizations 
and key concepts, apart om their eflects in the educative 
‘Process, will provide actual aims, serviceable toa dynamic 
and integrative education. The only service they can 
‘ender is to figure as materials, a tools, at oedia through 
‘which the educative experience and its aims are evolved. 

‘The major aims and guiding concepts of our present 
society cannot be taken over a8 educational aims because 
they belong to a different unit of activity, to a diflerent 
set of experiences, and therefore are external to education 
‘The educative process has its owa individual unity and 
quality, aod aims extemal to that process cannot be 
teansierred over without distorting the unity and Seuit- 
fulness of the process. The task of education is to integ- 
ite these generalizations and concepts into its wo 
system, and then, with the help of such integration, 
evolve its own aims 

Moreover, it mast not be forgotten that the purpose of 
education isto belp the growing generation 10 live their 
‘wn lives in a better woy, and that this can be achieved 
‘aly by putting all that we think good and helpful at their 
<isporal, that they may make i ax integral post of theit 
experiences. Whatever values, concepts, ‘ideals, and 
beliefs now govern and direct cur lives can at the best 
aly be material for the new generation to ute in develop 
ing ita own concepts, Meals, beliefs and other directives 
of conduct. The resulting directives may De siallar to 
‘those contained in materials used for Jearning, they may 
bbe cousidernbly different, but they will be, and must be, 
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«part and parca of the eamers' own efiorts to create the 
‘means for conducting their lives. 

‘The point can be iustrated by 2 consideration of 
" democracy "as am sim or guide. Democracy is not « 
formalism, it is « way of living together. We can find 
very important hints for education in anatysing the 
democratic ways of living together as found in our present 

ty. But demecracy as an actual aim for the learning. 
‘group in school can be evolved only io their own ways of 
democrat living together. We have to furnish chikiren 
with as opportunity to cultivate their ways of deesoezatic 
living together ; more important, we mast not clase, by 
Imposing the forms and concepts and attitudes of present 
day democracy on them, the possibilities for the evolving 
of their own ways of democratic living together. We 
should always hol any form of present social life and 
‘thought, any form of civilisation, not ax « mere fact but 
5 @ challenge for further progeess. Ideals are being 
wrought all the time, They are wrought in. schools a2 
‘well as in Ue. They are wrought by adults. as wel) 
‘ay by chikirea ; and as to future possibilities, those of 
the latter are, after all, soore important. For the sake of 
continuity, integrity, consistency and the development of 
all potential powers, the aims of education should be 
found in these becoming forms of living, in learning in itn 
Aue sense, 

‘The reason, of course, why actual lerning experience 
‘snot trusted as a elable basis for the Ending and forming 
‘of educational aims, is the fear of losing the solidarity of 
experience. We are accustomed to regard the experience 
cof children in school as a fragmentary, partial experiance, 
fand therefore incapable of sell-creating coherence, 
Consequently, it is felt that the contents of the learning 
experience have to be trarued and outlined beforehand, 
either as the systeas of knowledge selected for the 
Purpose or as a list of scictific eims to be achieved. 














fundamental relations, fundamental concepts, when 
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‘adopted a3 lends, will guide experience into ell the felis 
‘that are necestary for its coherence The Kzaitations thet 
‘dvcative experiance has suflered co fr atenct conditioned 
‘hy the lack of leads end pointings in experience itself, but 
Ate the result of imiting forms io its guidance. 

‘A coxsistent folowing of this poit of view would bring 
‘us to the question of the role of pupils in the forming of 
educational aims. If aims are formed not in thinking 
‘apart from acting, if they evolve from the process of 
Acting, then the role of those participating in that acting 
cannot be overlocced. In a consiztently active educative 
process every effort should be made to develop in the 
leamers the power of critically judging the growth of their 
‘own experience in terms of the goals in view, and of 
@aping and understanding the major teading aime 
towards which their experience i lading them. They 
Ahould be able to anticipate future ieads and the direction 
‘of their experiance, nso tar as this is posible, and to direct 
their owa growth sccordingly. There have been changes 
ta inl cod, vhr hae who ed he 
‘educational process—curiculum experts, philowophers— 
‘assumed the thinking for the learners and reserved the 
understanding of educational aims as their own exclusive 
‘eivilege. There have been changes, too, in that the aims 
‘of education are now formulated is smuch closer corrlatian 
‘With the actual schoo sitmatian than nsed tobe cnttoonary. 
Nevertheles, we still isd in educational practice tar 
‘too litte coucern over tbe actualzing of certuin general 
aims in every detail of school work, and the bringing of 
every detail of school work to bear on the creation of sims 
nd objectives. Often learners are not even sware of the 
‘ultimate dinection towards which their growth und 
earning is directed, let alone are given ax opportunity far 
intelligent participation 


principles of method the demand thet the learners be 
‘aware of the ultimate aims of the educative process in 
Mah Gey are partiipating, Yet « try experimental 
Piloeply tar to Gemend of it dvcaGan aot tly 
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evarmess of the vltimate alms, but abo en intelligent 
‘anticipation in the canstroction of such aims. 
‘The precise forms such a principle would take in its 
practical applications ase hard to foretell asd scarcely 
within the lidts of this study. It isa matter, however, 
which should receive serious attention fram educators 
today, if edacational practice isto achieve the integration. 
of general directives and comcrete processes, 

‘Aims, in order to render significant direction to the 
educative experiences, bave to become alive in every 
concrete detail of that experience. And becatise of the. 
ecooning nature of the educative experience, this 
principle in ies tum requires that the aims and directives 
be evoived and reformolated with every new develop- 
ment in the process of that experience. The edacative 
experience, therefore, can be truly genuine to those 
‘undergoing it only to the extent that they consciously 
participate in creating and applying its directives. And 
values which are not an integral part of the edacative 
‘process, that is, which do not evolve fram the experience 
‘of those educated, remain external and inefiective, however 
closely related they may seem to ther interests. 


(Cuaprex VIL 
CURRICULUK THINKING 
1 


‘Warn the change in the conception of the role and aims 
of education as discussed in the preceding chapter, the 
problems involved in the selection and organization of 
‘educative experiences and their subject matter have to 
‘be seen ina ew light. These problems are customarly 
relegated to the damein of curmiculum making, or cueri= 
alum. construction. 

‘As the terms curriculum and “ curriculum making ” 
‘or " construction ” couvey many conceptions which are 
not acceptable to the point of view advanced in this 
acusion, the term “curriculum thiaking ” has been 
adopted here to indicate a general domain of thought and 
problems withoat conveying the ideas and positions 
customarily held regarding the curriculum, its form, and 
its role in education. 

The task of education, as understood at present, is to 
lead growing individuals to more and more intelligent, 
‘wide, well-crgenized, and rich forms of experience through 
Guidance, through selection of subject matter, ant by 
roviing an exvirocment which is stimolating to self- 
icection. The central question, then, is—where should 
that guidance come ftom, and in what terms shall it 
function, so that it shall be instrumental to a liberation 
‘of the powers, abilities and potentialities of the learners, 
so that it shall lead them into channels of activity and 
Ahomght which re socal and ual predate and 
individually satintying, and at the same time preserve tbe 
‘continuity of tbe total buman calture and thought ? 

‘Traaslated into technical language the question becomes 
‘what should be the method of curricolum thinking in 
education that aims at the cootisuous seconstroction of 
individual and social experience ? 

a 
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‘To amiat us in finding 25 answer to this question, an 
azalysia of the main characteristics of the elements of 
te educative experience may prove useful. 

1K bas already been brougt out repeatedly that the 
‘process of experience is 2 relational one, and that its 
determining factors, as well as its results, Me in two 
directions : (2) in the direction of the material and mbject 
ratter of experleoce, and (2) in the direction of the 
‘ptooeaves, motives and means of experiencing ltne!, For 
1 full developanent of experience rich, varied materals 
sand a challenging envisonmest arsemsential. But equally 
feswntial are the sensitivity, the Inquiring tnood, the 
organizing and integrating capecity, the mastery of 
‘qvential tools for intelligent experieace, and capacity 
for organiced action and thought on the part of the 
individual. 

Both these groups of factors are closely related and 
interdependent in the sense that one camoot be widened, 
enriched and developed without 2 widening, enrichment 
‘and development on the part of the other. The objective 
values, knowledge and stimulating environment, ate 
inetiective to the extent that the individual lacks powers 
and capacities to live with and through them, to-make ise 
‘of them, and to incorporate them into his experience, Ou 
the other hand, all potentialities of individoals remain 
sterile when they do not bave suffickent challenging 
materials to work an, when they lack mears for expression, 
‘when they lack stimulation for activity and development, 

Both of these factors of educational experience recou- 
struct each other mutually and progresively, Tbe 
Savelopment of the means and methods of experiencing 
loots changes in the environment and thove changes in 
their turn reconstruct tbe ways of experiencing through 
‘ew stimulatioe. 

‘The range of material fom which the developing 
experience may draw is wide end of varying quabty. 
‘Among the totality of the subject matter of expecience, 
systematiced ond accumulated knowledge plays an 
important role, In the crystallized race experictie we 


(books, i 
(generalized concepts, established forms of social living 
‘tnd thinking), provides meams for widening the scope of 
direct expericace, which if limited to the possibilities of 
‘immediate contacts with the living exvironment would of 
‘necemity be incomplete. 
However, an equally important source for Yearning is 
Piet by contact with he ing nvunment of techy, 
social and physical The coadvet of learners ix 
(greatly affected by their contacts with the immediate 
‘avicoarment. Facts, ides, opinions are aoquired in the 
process of direct living. Patteras of condnct ere detee- 


4a moulded in all ts aspects. "The eBects of any ane act af 
learning transcend the total structure of experience. 
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Education, 1s its rok i conceived today, must deal 
with an all-round development of the individaal. And 
consequently, the conscious guidance of educative 
situations mist deal eqalyeBetivay wth ll etry 
‘which in any way aflect that development, And, 
Secon, it at onl with than Sc Ce at of 
cevoing expecience and to connection with that 


TSTbe tet of thege statements bas bee reerated wo 
‘often that it sounds alsvost trivial. The idea that the 
conscious guidance of education must contider the all 
round development of the individual hay been an item of 
the educationist's credo since Herbart. But the term 
‘all-round "has bean understood chiefly in an inteectusd 
sense, and up to the present ft is inteectaa! activities 
that baye een mouopaliing the programme of 
supposedly " all-oand 

Tein the schome of came guidance and planing 
‘of education, tradition has favoured but oe group of 
{actors instrumental to learning, nazoely, academic subject 
‘matter so euricala have represated mainly an outline of 
‘that subject matter, and an ach ofthe treatment of the 
learner and the consideration of the wider coneqences 
of his learning processes as seemed necessary for the 
mastery of that subject matter. 

‘Education promoted on such a basis is doubly narrow. 
In the first place, ont of the totality of factors influencing 
experience only the coatentual side in made educative is 
corsciouly selected, and is planed for educational 
urpones. And, secondly, within the range of all 
the mubject matter of experience, intellectual academic 
Naming ib eli a the wh objec Sr comms 


ASU ntectual functions form bu rage of be 
total experiential functions, and as academic mubject 
rmatter js but a small part of the total mbject matter of 
‘experience, education for inteZectual culture alone ix only 
able to take care of the partial development of the 
individual. 
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This one-sidediness of education us to subject ater 
thas been largely corrected today. Strictly intellectual 
culture has yieldad to subjects of move immediate interests 
‘and uility. The practical sciences sad the ‘ine and 
‘roctical arts have bean given their place among the mone 
‘Academic subjects 

opi i, tue cant be sald of th fonetinal ste 

‘experience. Habit formation, the development of 
attitudes and appreciations, of means of selfdirected, 
and critically and wisely condacted actioo, of ways of 
co-operative living, of social patterns of conduct, and a 
‘whole multitode of problems of character educatioa, 
‘though receiving some attention om the pact ot curriculum 
‘takers, are not planned for as faly. guided 2s consciously. 
and diected as acemtifally, as is the instraction in 
subjects. Aza result their development through education 
thas been Jess adequate, more uncritical and haphazard 
‘These. phases of education have not yet received the 
attention that their importance as eterminants of 
experience wookl warrant. Scores of activities that are 
sincerely thought of as invaluable in character education, 
for widening of interests, for developing self-retiant and 
indepeadest methods of dealing with problems of actual 
lil, have not yet found ther true place in the seheme of 
forma education 

‘Thin situation ia expressed clearly in the organiation 
of school procedure today, where most of these educa 
‘onal experiences afe relegated to the extre-curriculat 
activites, « division in the total school curricaura which 
is one of the outstanding paradoxes of our cantemporary 
education, 

‘The true significance of this division, bowever, does Oot 
lie in its indication of the place that the various educative 
activities have is the daily programme of the school, 
important aa this is, It isto be found in the fect that the 
sctivites considered as extra-curricular do not receive the 
ful thought in the matters of planning, actual guidance, 
‘and estimation of the outcomes, that the activities and 
subjects included in the formal exzriculsm enjoy. The 
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sult of this peactice is that while educators today 
defwnitely imow what to teach in arithmetic and other 
-mubjects, how to do it, and how to evaluate the results of 
‘their teaching in these fields, they possess far less definite 
Amnowledge as to what values and what possibilities li 19 
‘these informal activities, and how to make thers educative 
to the utmost, even though in gener the educative 
value of these latter activities may not be regarded at 
inferiot to that derived from occupation with the wchoo! 
subjects 


Education that seeks a continnons reconstruction of 
he total social and individual experience through slf- 
directed activities camot rest content with a develop- 
‘ment of the individcal which treats as incidental the 
activities and phases of learsing that are paramount i 
building and directing experience in its wider and non 
academic sense. It not only has to emphasize those 
phases of learning which are not directly comnected with 
the mastery of academic subject matter, but it is com- 
pelled to go beyond this, and subordinate the whole 
process of educational practice (incloding its subject 
‘nutter) to the demands and needs of developing experi- 
‘ence. In other words, the liberation of the powers and 
‘capacities for a rich, wide, wellintegrated experience, the 
trowth of interests and of motivation for farther learning 
aand of metbods of inquiry and good reasoting, should be 
‘the determining standards for the orgealzation of the 
‘eucational processes and its materials 

This means that the form and sequence of educative 
activities should be determined by their effects on the 
rowing individaal, and that subject matter should be 
‘elected and organized to serve as an adequate means for 
‘the curtulative, consistent, and continous growth of this 


‘The hitherto dominant methods of curriculum con- 
traction bave paid little heed to this demand. Like 
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‘etocatianal aims, so also the sequences of educational 
ences and the selection of subject matter is efected 
‘wot on the basis of what is essential forthe development of 
educords, but what follows the iogic of extemal and 
objective values—and the growth of experience is abe 
cofdinated to those values. In this respect the logic of 
the sciences represented by the academic subject matter 
‘and the demands of adult lite furnish the most widely 
‘applied standards, What to teach, in which way to do it, 
Ihaw to organize and relate facts and ideas, how to interpret 
phenomena, and in which channets to lead the awakening 
futllgence and tbovght—all these problems are solved 
‘wot on the basis of what is most fertile in the way of self- 
directed, well-organized. and wide as well as qualitatively 
diversified and och experience. but what best 
the vatves, the logic. and the method of thought of the 
formulated knowledge and accepted moral and social 
institutions, and best transits the ideology of the 
research specialists in their respective elds, Or eve the 
practical demands of adult ife are given the deciding 
role in the selections of educative subject matter and 
in the organization of educational activities, 

{In both these eases the integrity, frutfuiness and self 
direction of developing experience trom within are 
sacrificed to some ulterior purpose, are subordinated to 
the externally derived values, and a superimposed logic 
vf organization governs the process and content of 
edocation 

‘The condict of policies regarding the centea) principles 
of the organisation of educational procemes and content 
ina comparatively old one. The discussion of it has teken 
the form of a confict between the paychological and the 
Joglcal arganisation of the subject matter of instruction. 

"The geoeral position of those standing for the peiority 
of the logic of the subject matter ax a buss for the organi 
zation of educative material, as against the propocents 
of the so-caled papchological organization, is that there 
‘re Dinding principles of thooght, leading ideas, and 
compelling generalizing concepts in the bulk of out 
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formulated race experience which are absolutely necessary 
{or & consistent aad intelligent way of looking at the 
‘of Ue. If these fandamentals of rice 
‘Experience are neglected, the developing expericace, it ie 
claimed, inevitably becomes fate, fragmentary, inc 
ental, lacks en organising centre of outlook, and is not 
able to grasp the fundamental relations, the fundamental 
of thought ad inguizy, is poor in content, 
nits fonctions, and subjective 

‘The assumption undeclying such a position is that the 
expericoce of the layman, when allowed to take « normal 
‘cours of development, i not able to achieve a cloely-knit 
network of interpretations, that it is not capable of seeing 
the logic of facts, events and idess, and that it is not 
capable of Intellectual orgasization and of intelligent 
readjustment in meeting problems. is supposed that 
if education were to abandon the logic of the systems 
created by the different sciences, the rerulting experience 

‘would be chaotic, unorganized, incompetent and blind. 
To a certain extent this pasition is « correct one, 
‘especially when viewed in the light of the present pre. 
ailing attempts toward the psychological organization 
of the educational proces and its subject matter. The 
‘eesent practices of using the individual as an educative 
init, aronnd which and according to the demands of which 
the educations! process is to be organized, are frequently 
based oc & carrow and one-sided conception of that 
individual, who is conceived only sa psychological 
phenomenon, with subjective drives, interats and 
motives for action, and with definite, and to a certain 
degree fixed patterns of conduct. The individual is 
viewed apart from his relation to the objective world of 
neta, ideas, concepts, and so the latter's structure is seen 
from the elects that that relation would or 
could bave on the structure of his experience. As the 
interests and trends of activity of the individual do not 
carry within themselves the patterns for their growth 
and developwoent the organitation of educatioa around 
the individual conceived in such terms leads to the 
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incidental, fragmentary, one-sided and narrow develop- 
sent of experience. Education im such terms ia apt 
lther to neghct or to deform the fundamental logle of 
‘ess, events, the inherent relations between facts, peiats 
Sf vine and interpretations. It i also Ukely to fal to 
understand and fellow the logic of the objective world 
tronnd us. The organization of education io such terms 
is certo to lend to the dixintegration of race experience 
into fragmentary, incidental, and uncelated knowledge, 
interpretations, and outlooks 

‘Bat this position is based o the erroneous supposition 
hat the logic of the objective world and ideas is identical 
with the logic of distinct isolated sciences, organized 
‘around specific principles of thought and dealing with 
specific groups of facts. It is alo a mistake to suppote 
‘that the logic of the research specialist ix the natural logic 
for every type of experience. and that the unity of 
segregated fields of knowindge co ipso, when followed and 
mastered, assures the unity of total experience. It fails 
to draw a definite distinction between the logic of subject 
vaatler, as specialized and acientiically organized bodies 
‘of knowledge, end the general logic of fondamental 
relations, sequences, and implications of the facts, 
meanings, concepts and events. The former is the logic 
and organization of the sciestist within his own field : 
the latter is 2 logic from the standpoint of intelligent 
experience, not limiting itself to any specific fehl, but 
seeking relationships within the totality of experiential 
material, The former would be « coberence of settled 
and syvtematized deposits of all experience, the latter 
that of experiencing ; the former is specialized, the lateer 
gener. 

‘By " togical " erganization, in tact, is usually meant 
an ecoeptance ofa ready frame of subject matter ws stated 
by the specialist in the field. Thus a collection of 
algebraic laws and principles under one school subject 
‘would be a “ logical ” organization of school experience, 
‘whereas the following of the “ function ” idee, starting 
with experiences tamiliar to the learmer and probably 
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ending in coat of the abstract matbematical functions, 
‘would be considered 43 2 poychological organization, 
‘which 1s supposed to neglect the logic of the subject 
‘maties. 

However, the organization of inowledge through 
specialised sciences isnot the only organization which isin 
‘keeping with the demends of the consistent intellectual 
interpretation of facts and with those of scientific 
‘and inquiry. “The organization of knowledge in loved, 
and separated Selds of scence has no monopoly either of 
acientific thinking or of scientific treatroent of 
‘The lay experience can develop its own logic. if by that 
logic is meant (as usually is the case) the appreciation and 
understanding of basie inter-elationships of the funda- 
ruental interdependencies of facts, events, and ideas, and, 
the exercise of sound and coosistent reasoning in the 
making of judgments and the drewing of generalizations 
‘While the product of ley experience cancot be called 
science, this experience cam surely be said to employ 
scientiéc and accurate as well as adequate reasoning in 
dealing with the materials and problems ofits immediate 

Moreover, a mere mastery of a Segically-organized 
subject matter is far from guaranteeing scentific and 
Joga reasoning oc the part of those who achieve that 
‘mastery. And in so far as this i true, the principles, 
concepts and ideas expounded by systems of knowledge, 
0¢ by school subjects based on such systems of knowledge 
remain but empty symbols in the minds of learners. In 
fact, the thought processes, the interpretations, and the 
‘generalizations implidt in schoo subjects must appear 
‘ott illogical to the learner in that they do not become 
‘tools for their own reasoning. Farin ordec that idens may 
Doe logical, their logic must be wrought out of cancrete and 
direct experience. The interrelations of facts and ideas 
‘become really clear only when they are seen in camnection, 
‘with vital experiences. Pricciples of thought acquire a 
real signlicance only when the learners discover them, 
after they themscives have fought their way though the 
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entanglement of famitiar experiences to the clarity of 
‘fendamental principles invelved. 4 

Comequently, the teaching of logically-organized 
smibject watter does wot of necessity result in a lngical 
‘reatment by the learmer of familiar phenomena, just as 
he teaching of sciences will not achieve cient reasnng 
co his part. Abd as the sim of education in its initia) 
steps isto educate, and not to train specialists, the logical 
organization of subject matter, as it i» understood today, 
does not accorsplish what itis intended to do, Indeed, 
the exact oppesite is usually achieved, for when scientiGc: 
systems in their entitely, and their segregating isolation 
from each ather, are imposed on developing minds, such 
Ccdocation is in’ danger of efecting peecsely what the 
‘protagonists of iogica? organization are warning against, 
rumely, the disintegration and atomization of experience. 

‘The abandonment of an organization of educational 
amaterials ia the form of subjects centred around the logic 
‘and principles ofthe research specialist does not necessarily 
‘imply an indiflerence to the logic of facts, of ideas, of 
fuswdamental relations and concepts, fori is not necessary 
to plod through the whole extent and sequence of the 
subject matter of certain disciplines in order to grasp 
‘those essentials which they hold and which are the 
fundamental and necestary basis for intelligent experiene- 
{ng of any type. These fundamental principles are few, 
‘hile their applications are many and varied, und it surely 
cannot be deemed necessary (o taster their applications 
in thes entirety in ander to understand or appreciate the 
principles, oc im oxder to be able to incorporate ther in 
(our ways of thinking. 

Every subject in our present currcala is sopposed to 
introduce the learner to diatinct methods of thought, to 
distinct groupe of principles, and to distinct ways of 
Interpreting fects and events. As a statement of the 
major aims to be secured in thought procesees by the 
totality of the curriculam material, the following 
(tabulation would probably be acuptable to moet 
educators: 
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"The learner should have active contact swith (8) oar 
_ucial inheritance es expreaned in literature, history, cats, 
ingtitutions, etc; (2} the scientific method of aking pheno 
‘mena intelligible ; (3) the mathematical way of looking at the 
‘woeld; (4 thn historical outlook upon man's development and 
achievement in building conceptions of « word of changes and 
developments | (5) the method and scanner of expreming in 
other tongues what men have thought, flt and done ; (6) the 
artistic categories far the creation and expression of meaning, 
in objective terms: (7} the work Gay performance of brain 
{guided hands, Le. the canstrective arts and 2 looping up with 
industry by forming friendly alliances with farmer, banka, 
merchant, manutacturer, ete."" 


‘The different groups of subject matter that would 
“ordinarily be utilized in order to achieve the above aims 
ae quite apparent, and the usual practice in educational 
‘Planning {to parallel such a list of aims with the list of 
subject matters expected to attain them. What is usually 
neglected, however, is the fact that while, as we bave 
already suggested, every subject exhibits and includes 
some specific prisciples of thought and fundamental 
‘concepts, their applications are many and are not Limited. 
{to any one speciic subject. In fact, many subjects 
aught as segreyated fields have the sume organisational 
elements in commen. Moreover, as the above aims are 
‘aims to be realized in the process of experiencing, it is 
imperative that they should be approached through the 
specific applications which are most significant and most 
adapted to the structure of the particular experience thet 
ig to achieve ther, and not from the point of view of the 
structure of the sabject matter throagh which they are 
‘0 be realized, 

Ett ts borne in enind that the major principles behind 
the cancrete subject matters and concrete activities are 
few, while the specific applications of these principles are 
any sel varied, and if it i accepted that the beat 
‘sducational procedure in onder to achieve certain aims is 


1 ptlee, HLL ane Hargraves, RT, The SaY-Dinetd Sebo, 
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‘to select the applications of the principles that are of 
significance to the learner because of their pertinency to 
‘he experience in proces, it will be seex that fs unneoee- 
ary, 08 well us unwise, for the teachlag procedure to keep 
rigidly within the grouping of the facts snd ideas of each, 
distinet mbject in scitoce, mathematics, o€ history, in 
fonder to develop « scienti6 treatmect of phenemena, & 
‘mathematical way of looking at the work of a sense of 
the development of human culture. While tbe mathe- 
‘tical way of looking at the world is an exsential one, 
lis realisation does not pre-soppose the neceasity of teach- 
ing algebra, geometry, and trigonometry as segregated 
subjects, just as it is unoecessary to follow exactly the 
thought! processes and ideas in these subjects in the 
‘sequential connections prescribed by them as scientific 
disciplines. The only principle to be considered in such 
w connection is that ibe more basic and elemental should 
precede the more complex and advanced. Given this 
Jogical basis for organization, the next important thing ¢3 
© determining or controling factor in selectivity and 
‘xganization is the expericatial situation, not the organit- 
tion of the discipline. The sclection of the matter to be 
Jared in mathematics, for example, shotld be based on 
‘what is fundamental in the matheroatical way of looking 
4 the warld, the choice of the concrete applications of 
Ghose fundammentals depending on the structure and needs 
‘of the experiences of the learners. Thus the lines of 
cleavage between different mabject matter would not be 
‘Garply drawn, and tbe subject matter wsed for achieving. 
this aim would be culled from various Selds, depending, 
fon the one hazd, on what serves to clarify certain 
‘Principles and, on the etber, on what it mort sigeficant 
to the Jearners and on what gives them the most genuine 
experiences, 

So while in geoeral it must be acknowledged that 
education bas to take cognizance of the compelling 
fundamentals in the objective world of knowledge, ideas, 
‘end concepts, it must, on the other hand be treated that 
in the particular development of these it is mot necessary 
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to adhere to the sequence of subject matter ot to the 
‘particular manner of organization of ideas and facts in 
‘any of the segregated felds of science, 

‘This point of view can be supported with still further 
considerations. From the edocational standpaint it is 
‘oportant that those basle principles or concepts shoold 
not only be made parts of the educative experience, but 
‘that they should actually become elective is the experi- 
‘cing of the learmer by aiding the individual's ways of 
looking at the world, making his reasoning clearer and 
more consistent, enlightening bis interpretations and 
‘outlooks, and challenging constroctive thought oo his 
port. This position requires that the racial beritage 
Jrovide the subject matter of learning, or the subject 
matter of educative experience, in tat form and manner 
in which it cam best be integrated by the earners, and 
actively atilzed by them. “Neither the departznentalinn- 
tion of learning nor the following of external principles in 
{ts organization is fruitful to this end. ee 

Moreover, the motivating power for occupation 
subject matter instrumental to learning is lacking when 
the matecals fail to te up with the contionity of 
ex 

Continuity of expecience rises out of the continuity of 
activity, interests, and purposes. Through the pursuit of 
(Gouls and interests are developed the means far Inquiry, 
the sensitivities, the capacities for inteligent reorganisa- 
tion of materials ofered by the environment, the methods 
of re-adaptatiog of comdact through thooght and ection. 
At every step of this process there rises e definite meed for 
information, for knowledge, for belpful ideas. It is in 
tng through such situations that the impertant subject 
‘matters of race inheritance can be made traly significant 
‘and productive. But in arder to be #0, they have to 
treet the need of the particular situation and of the 
‘capacities and powers of the experisocing individual Tn 
other words, the educative subject matter bas to be 
continuova with the development of the experienca af the 
individual, both as to ts qualitative coutent and as to 
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its evel of complexity. The tesching of a certain idea or 
skil, or of a body of loformation, bax little educative 
‘value when it is evolved within « context that has no 
significance to the learner, of when st is beyond bis 
capacity far understanding or application 

‘At the same tie there need be no fear of the limitation 
‘of education by making the learner's capacities the basic 
‘riteron for the selection of subject matter for every 
prnctlcal instance of educational procedure. It hns been 
‘unfortunate that these capacities have bees regarded as 
fixed Timitations instead of potential forces. Rather than 
restrictions, they sbould be seeo as forces thet can be 
expanded, widened, and increased through wisely guided 
cccupations and wisely selected subject roatter, The 
situation viewed from the adult standpoist, has usually 
been seen a8 imitation of the curriculam by the limited 
‘capacities of the individual, instead of as a limitation of 
the individual by the marrow, artificial structure and 
‘boundasies of the curricslum. 

“The problem involved here is not that of a Limitation of 
education] achievement by the shortcomings of the 
individual, but rather that of an adequate procedure by 
which the capacities of the individual shall be challenged 
and expanded, and through that expansion arouse 
he need for higher levels of knowledge and thought, 
‘While there ia no limit as to how far learning may go and 
ss to what subject matter it coay eventually use, it ia 
‘ecensaty that at every step of this development the 
nature of the edacative subject matter, the type of its 
‘organization, and the sequence of tbe educative exper! 
‘ences, shall grow out of the needs of the developmental 
stage achieved by the preceding experience and learning 
‘of the persons concerned. 

ato the coberence of developing experience the logic 
‘of the research specialists, the orgunization of activities 
according to tbe sequences und dessazris of adult activities, 
Iiog an alien note. And thinking in terms of values 
‘external to, and disintegrated from, this unity necessarily 
Jeads into pitialls of disorganization and discontinuity. 
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When the inherent consistency and contiouity of 
experience are replaced by some external continnity, the 
inevitable reault is to prevent the acquired knowledge, 
imuterials, data, facts, and ideas trom tying up to the 
stream of activity and thought of the individual. Con- 
sequently, a great deal of efor is wasted by mastering 
facts and ideas that are cot needed, or that do not 
contribute to better thought or to a moce intelligent and 
‘more critical guidance of conduct. Tae race heritage 
instead of becoming a wsefub tool for living experience 
‘becomes a dead weight and useless ballast, with the 
smubsequent patterns of experience usable fully to profit 
from the preceding experience. The growth of experience 
i disintegrated, partial, and wasteful. Its organization 
is not cumulatively clarifying and unifying, as it should 
‘be while expanding. 

‘The dificulties created by the adoption of extemal 
standards for curriculum construction are tot confined 
to the effects on the experience of earners. Curriculum 
‘thinking asa problem of professional educatiocal thought 
thas abo suffered. In fact, it has been presented with 
some problems impossible of solving. For when the range 
and scope of the curriculum matenals are dictated by the 
objective valves of the total deposits of human thought 
and experience, and by the variety of iesportant felds of 
activity found in adult society, a constant expansion of 
curriculum materials is inevitable with the resultant 
congestion we witness today. Furthermore, when it is 
Delieved that an all-round and broad edneation demands 
fan exhaustive caastery of the important felis in out 
cultural beritage, it i inevitable that the review type of 
‘education is made to take the place of intensive mastery 
of few basic principles and Ubeiz creative application 
trough education. The Selds and eobject matters which 
are outstanding in their service to the oulture and the 
toma of living and thing today are mazy, and quite 
‘beyond the powers of any ane person to master. Educt- 
ton, when considering only the value of these fiekin of 
knowledge as subjects, is unable to resoct to any criteria 
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that will amist it ic striking 2 balance between the 
sestrictions imposed on formal education by factors rach 
as limitation of time and the capacities of the learners. 
‘Viewing sod utilizing these fields of knowledge ax such 
only, it i compeed to adopt the policy of contisuous 
expansion at the expense of imemity and thorough- 
eis 

‘The problem, of coune, was not apparent when a few 
selected fielts of knowledge were conidered a5 the 
satisfactory representatives. of certain significant and 
‘desirable values. Theo, curricuhuro construction that 
[proceeded on the hasis of covering the entire ground of 
‘wabject matter held to be educationally useful was 
practicable and capable of rendering « unibed and 
latensive education within the limits of the prevailing 
expectations. Traditional education did not attempt 10 
cover more then the so-called coltural mbjects, and, 
Decanse of this definite circumscription of the field, was 
able to be educative as far ax such an intensive study of 
«few important fields of knowledge could be considered 
educative. 

‘But with the pid growth of the spplied sciences there 
Das come, as we know, a tremendous expansion in the 
‘rubjects worthy of the schools’ attention, The modern 
world has enlarged its store of interests and its bady of 
knowledge. Tee fields that represent important values, 
‘either from the standpoint of academic learning or from 
that of their usefulness to later adult life, have niultiplie, 
To the broad stream of knowledge the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries added the natural sciences, and the 
twentieth century has already added, and still is in the 
‘Process of adding, more and more forms of applied sciences 
fand technical subjects of vest suber, To this burden 
on education the demand of an industrial age for voce: 
‘onal bits bas added its abare. 

In addition to a formidable increase im its range of 
subjects, education bes undertaken an expansion of its 
interest in matters such as charecter ednostion and the 
‘itting of the growing individual to the demands of edvlt 
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life, Habit formation, the acquisition of some funda- 
mental vocational skills, edscation for citizenship, and 
‘other similar fenctians today demand the serious attration 
‘of education. But while the tasks of the achool bave thus 
‘maaltiped, the principle governing the development of the 
curriculum has remained inberectly unchanged, exnnely, 
‘the expansive addition of the subjects and materials 
according to the growing needs of society. As every ew 
objective forces a new subject into the school curricular, 
an extreme overcrowding has oatucally reulted, folowed 
by a disintegration and atomization of old and new fields 
of knowledge. 

‘As this expansion and specialization forbid a larger 
educative utilisation of fewer materials and fewer fields 
‘of activity, the atomistic development of educational 
enterprises and subject matter is Limitless without being 
really exhaustive. And the efiect on the learner of short 
and superficial contacts with many segregated fields of 
subject matter and activities ic scarcely edveative. These 
contacts result in scattered thought and an impaired 
integrity of experience. 

‘A clear example of this atomisation of educational 
activities and this steiving for exhaustive Uhoroughoess is 
furnished by the “ scientiically-made ” curicula, A list 
of human activities such a8 proposed by Bobbitt’ as « 
chart for training students can be enlarged indefinitely 
‘without guarantering completeness —without even guar 
anteeing, an a matter of fact, that the most important 
activities are included. A cucriculum of this type would 
Le raciad Dewildering to both the teacher and the 

it. 

‘Another problem rather intimately connected with 
sxteraliam in curriculum planning and with the over- 
ceimpbasis oo subject matter is that of the limiting effects 
of such education on the experience of the individual in 
‘articular and of the social expecience in general, 

[Neither the social beritage not the individual with bin 
capocitics, interests, and abilities can be megurded as a 

Bobbie, Fert Mate Corio, 
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finished prodoct. Toe former is not ¢ final achievement, 
‘but stands 36 2 challenge to prewot life and to coming 
generations. Its institutions, values, truths, opinions, 
interpretations, generalizations, and points of view are 
‘ot dead matter but livig, in tbe sense that they are to be 
se-discovered and recreated in every concrete instance of 
‘their applications. And the capacities of the individual 
can be almost infinitely expanded and intensified when 
under stimulating and challenging conditions 
Tn thin process of reconstruction, the individual playe 
‘the role of power-havse, through which the wealth of the 
accumulated race inheritance is translated into the living 
{foram of experience, and through this process is given new 
aaaing, ne for of exrein, wn em ince. 
Consequently. it i of the utmt importance that the 
‘individval should Sind through education appropriate 
‘avenues of se-expeessoe and forms of activity which will 
‘expand and develop is constroctive and creative 
capacities. For educational practice this means that the 
very fist contacts of the individual with the racial heritage 
‘be such as to challenge creative thinking, that these 
elements of the racial heritage be seen a3 something to 
tse in constant constructive activity, And itis equally 
‘important that Uhe individoal, the learner, be treated in 
‘termsot what he may become under favourable conditions 
of development, in terms of what ba may become under 
Atdeqoate guidance and stimulating challenge. Specifically 
this implies that neither the educational process, nor the 
subject matter erployed by that process, be of « nature 
‘Which sets arbitrary limitations to slf-developmnent. 
‘While the usual attitade bas beeo that curriculum 
materials are mtricted by the limitations of the capacities 
of the Jeamen, the exact opposite is equally trae. No 
matter how wide and expansive the total mbject matter 
may be, the form of curicalum organization, and more 
cape the type of practice nai and te yp of 
cecupation an the part of the fearner that it demands, 
can be definitely limiting 10 tha development of the 
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Ove of these restrictive factors is the tendency to 
deliver ready-made products of thought rather than to 


‘ing. They give ready answers to stated problems instead 
of cultivating « problem-cooscioumens and challenging 
independent solutions. Generalizations are banded dove, 
and $0 are the processes of reasoning by which one can 
work through the chaos ofthe concrete data to the clarity 
fof the principle. And opinions implied or directly stated 
‘ake the place of independent opision forming. 

‘The qualitative content of the experisace evolving from 
learning is thus arbitrary delimited end pre-limited by 
the definite content set forth by the subject matter as 
prescribes by the curricula. The door of educational 
adventure for any particular individual is closed at the 
oatset by imposing on him definite products of adult 
‘thought. . Thus the experience ofthe learsers i contralied 
by the induences in the contentual materia? delivered to 
ther through instruction. 

‘Apart fram the question of the effects of compulsory 
‘mastery on the Seamer, it is apparent that the efieett 
‘produced by the type of materials set forth for educational 
‘occupations are detrimental to the interests of the 
individual. The passive mastery of finished prodvets of 
thought, in fact, drugs the creative and constructive 
shiefthe tere, [teammate epee that mink 

‘years of development have been spent in 

“Hexrog’ edn cuss woe tcligenss in naling wt 
adaptatioos to changing enviroaments, stil ess eflect any 
constructive reconstruction ofthat enviroament. Having 
acquired a habit to “lear” ready answers to ready 
problems, the individual finds himself unable to apply 
“an unprecedented attitede of mind to cope with the 
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unprecedented canditions and to utilize unprecedented 
fenowledge.” He tends to bage his solutions os authority, 
‘9 tradition, end deal with new matters ia terms sant 
‘doned by custom. 

‘To stimulate the development of a creative attitude of 
amid it is necessary for educations roaterial to. be 
developed in the form of significant problems with their 
subject matter as experimental data for creative thinking 
fn the solving of these problems. Carricalum snaterials 
sbould be regarded by teachers or learners only as 
‘haterialy to think with creatively, and cot as ready-conde 
Products to be mastered and digested. And the corricum 
iteell, in whichever way it fs conceived or formulated, 
should not represent a borderline of achieversent, but a 
uding-line for a process of self-discovery of important 
ideas, principles, and faterpretetions. Mastecy would 
‘hus become a means for constroctive thought and activity. 
while assimilate? imowledge ard information would 
‘pecome tools for 2 fuller organization of inquiry and 
s<lf-expression on progressively higher evels of experience, 

Tt must not be forgotten that the period of formal 
‘education is but an initiation into the learning that is to 
follow throughout ocr Lives, and, furthermore, that what- 
ever we learn im school in the way of mastery will have 
to be reinterpreted and re-thooght in dealing with the 
‘problems of acta! Le. Consequectly, the best toal with 
‘which education can eodow the growing individual is the 
toethod of dealing with new problems, a habit of utilising 
‘ll available knowledge i» reasoning and forming judg- 
ments of in effecting solutions to problems whether in 
‘thought or conduct. Education bas done its best when. 
it has bees able to sensitize the minds of learsere to the 
‘variety of ways in which knowledge can be made pro- 
ductive, to tbe variety of methods for the treatment of 
facts, to the vartous interpetations events nay be gtven ; 
‘and, fioally, when it bos set the challenge for inqui 

‘A limited and lnaiting Jenson assignment, springing 
from the equally limiting “ carricaloms ansignmant "for 
‘the total period of educstioa, protiers ao challenge beyand, 
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that of completing exigned tasks, It is not surprising, 
then, that the learaing is considered completed when the 
task is mastered, or that, 28 it is castomary to believe, 
‘education is at an end with the completion of a course in 
a high school or a college. It ia also not surprising that 
‘the opinions either formed or “learned” in youth are 
tenaciously adhered to through later years against the 
compelling fore of new situations and new facts. 

‘A further restriction on the development of the experi- 
cence of learners comes from the uniformity of subject 
‘matter and the identity of thought and learning processes 
to which all earners, irrespective of varying interests and 
capacities, are sadjected 

Education guided and organized in terms of finished 
products of thought and concrete enbject matter does not 
yield readily to an individvalization of its materials or 
Yearning processes. In go far as the achievement of major 
‘educations! objectives is identified with the mastery of 
certain specific fekds of subject matter and certain specific 
processes of thought and action a uniformity of meanings, 
concepts, opinions and thought processes acquired throug 
learning i unavoidable, as the uniformity is either directly 
required or strongiy implied by the organization and 
Drtsentation of such materials 

Te is evideot that there are elements in our racial 
heritage which in a certain true sense are of a uniform 
value to all, and therefore should be shared by all. ‘There 
sre also certain principles of thought, ways of feeling and 
of appreciation that aze similarly essential to all types af 
‘experience, Thus, there are definitely certain coromon 
cewentials more or less vatuable to all learners, no matter 
what their interests or capacities, 

But it should be equally evident that those common 
essentials are not of such a nature as to forbid the utiliza- 
tion of different processes, or of a variety of materials, 
for their achievement. It is quite feasible to realize those 
Yaloes which are common to all experience without 
subjecting the learners to ax identical subject matter or 
(oa eteictly similar process of Fearing, It is in fact, 
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in the proper conception of those common extentials that 
the eae to the individaalization of educative experience 
without an utter disintegration of that experience & to 
bbe fomnd. 

‘At present the comason essentials are conceived in terms 
af quantitative amounts of concrete subject matter. The 
snastery of definite Selds, or of definite amounts of know: 
Jedge in various specife feks, is regarded as fundamental 
{for education, and is therefore required ofall earners. As 
it is impomible to overlook variations of capacity, provi- 
sions for such variations are made, but in a quantitative 
‘way, lesser amounts of subject matter being required of 
those of lesser ability, asthe current provisions for mini- 
‘mum and maximum requirements dearly show. The 
qualitative diferentiation of subject matter require:nents, 
Bovey the Setve patented tot vo-caled 

enrichment materials, and as such it does not touch the 
‘cornamon esoentials. “The qualitative content of the 
subjects thought of as essentials is impoved on all learners 
fn a uniform way. and practically no vanation of the 
-meanings, concepts, and interpretations, as well aa of the 
thought. processes, within the limits of those commen 
ceasentials, i possible. 

‘When the major objectives to be realized throngh 
‘cccapation with subject matter are regarded in terms of 
experiencing, the common: enentials can be seen in & 
dlifierent way. What, for instance, should be the common 
‘ementials in realising the aim of x mathematical way of 








thought processes that are exsential for that purpose ? 
1s quite evident that these are not contained in any 
‘pectic algebrak problems, nor io any specific sexmments of 
‘eometry, but in some fundamental concepts, meanings 
4nd thought procemes, which, though they may be called 
mathematical, need not be limited to any contentual area 
ff mathematics asa subject. It is quite conceivable that 
the objective of a mathematical way of looking at the 
world can be achieved by difleeat individuals in quite 
Alierent ways and through quite different subject matter. 
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‘The value of the achSevement docs not depend on the 
particular subject matter mastered, but on the way in 
‘Which the occupation with it Geings the individual to the 
adequate mathematical way of jooking at the world. 
‘And this can be achieved in the moot productive way when 
he individaa! bas had the opportunity to use ways and 
‘means which most challenge his capacities and stimulate 
bis thought and feelings. 

To achieve a maximum utilization of the individual's 
‘capacities without neglecting such commen eseential, it 
is necessary that education utilize the common guides for 
‘thought without restricting its specie processes. Thase 
‘common guides lor thought and activity can be found in 
the leading ideas, in organizing concepts in principles of 
‘thought, and not in any speciic and concrete segments 
of a subject matter. 

‘Uniformity of education connot be disposed of admini- 
ateatively because its roots lie in the type of qualitative 
content of experience fostered by learning, and in the 
‘similarity of the demands of a controlied expetience, which 
in its turn produces a similarity of the thought procenes 
bby which the learners arrive at organized and articulated 
ideas, meanings, and knowledge. "As iar as the comman 
‘guides for learning are contentual and specific, rather than 
functional and general, itis impossible to avoid a genera- 
tion of similar ideas, similar opinions, and similar inter- 
peetations. And to the extent that this is done a 
maximum challenge of varying capacities and Interests 
‘within a common unity of educative experiences is 
irapossible, The problems must be tackled at its bese, 
Individualization bas to became the spirit of every 
‘concrete instance of educational procedure, Both subject 
‘matter and the procem of education have to be 20 ongan- 
ited that within every specific task every student cant 
apply his own method, can use different materia, and 
‘sll be able to master or achieve what are regarded to be 
‘the common essentials in the objectives. 

‘Only under such coaditions can every earner work up 
‘o hie maximum capacity and achieve the fullest measure 
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of a creative self-expression within the Emits of common 
‘eleenents in all buman experience. 


m™ 


Many of the misconceptions ia current curriculum 
thinking spring from the vature of the methods and 
techniques used inthe proces of curncalizn constraction, 

One of the practices leading to an erbitrary and artificial 
Uaitation of larning and of its subject matter is the 
segregution of the functions of curriculum plansing and 
curriculum practice. Due to this division, problems such 
‘the tasks stodeats are to engage in, their sequence, the 
‘materials to be used, what students are to learn and what 
the outcomes of that learning are to be, are decided priot 
to, and apart from, the process of eaming itself. Educa- 
tional practice is thus deprived of any determining power 
‘in choosing aad directing its own courve, and consequently 
2 vital factor is excluded from the process of curricula 


‘This segregation originated in a natural desire to guard 
education from incidental and ill-considered practices, 
Wider and sounder thought, deeper insight into the 
various fields of subject matter and into the educational 
principles involved than could be eflected by any par- 
thenlar tnit of practice or any one teacher is required for 
fin adequate guidance of educational procedure. The 
tusk of appropriately selecting and directing educational 
activities demands co-operative effort by specialists in 
the various subject matters to be used as materials of 
learning, and by thove experts pomesting a wide perspec- 
tive in educational thought and a thorough understanding 
of the specific educational principe involved. Any 
approach to the problem that does not enlist this co- 
‘operation is bound to throw over-empbasis either on 
subject matter or oa educational proceduces. 

‘Unfortunately, this divided planing of the curricalum 
tuna resulted to the meglect of the constructive role that 
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‘sctual practice cam play in directing and redirecting these 
efforts, and expecially of the Umitations imposed an 
‘educational experiences (ocond to adopt a chart or cheme 
‘of activities which does not fully provide for the specific 
‘needs arising out of their particular structure 

‘At the tne when an over-tmphasis of academic mibject 
matter was current, curriculum construction was left 
rotinely in the hands of academictans, who, though weil 
verved in their fields, had little knowledge of the edvcar 
tional principles necessary for a successful treatment of 
the subject matter of learsing. Tt wes natoral, then, that 
the curricula formulated under sock circumstances did not 
provide for genvine experience, mor was much heed given 
to the conditions under which soch subject matter could 
be made educative for those who were tomaster it. While 
subject matter was organized around scientiSe suinciptes 
‘beyond the understanding of the kamen, it represented 
to these but a colection of strange symbols, with Little 
genuine rcazing. 

‘This situation has been much improved. Curricalam 
construction bas moved in its principies nearer to the 
learner and to the structure and needs of his experience. 
Teachers and other educational practitioners have been 
mobilize for the task of curriculum construction, and the 
domination of the academician has been replaced by the 
so-called curriculum specialist, who at least isin position 
to take an educational viewpoint with regard to the 
‘organization and selection of subject matter. 

But as to the co-ordination of practice and theory in 
curriculum bullding, the situation has changed but litte. 
‘These two potentially constructive agencies are still 
‘separated in their function, and thos actual practice fails 
to contribute fully to the formation of the content of 
‘tducatianal experience. 

‘The curriculum cannot be seganted as a dead and 
soramative body of all the materials, experiences and 
activities contained in the educational process. It in a 
living whole, comprised of experience actually going! on 
in school. As such i is what it becames ia practice. Ite 
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umtent fs Mentcal tothe content of the actual experince 
the learners. 

Edueatce being an eveving proces, the auences of 
its experiences and thelr covtents are at last partly 
‘determined by the process itself. They cannot be fully 
{een ar ontiined in advance. Soit follows that currcalam 
Tllding ansot be completely segregated from educetital 
‘penctice without certain limiting eflects on the curriculuin 
4d oo edecaticn itself. Te the extent thatthe nature 
of edoeatlonal experiences and of their subject matter is 
[rogrenively deterained by the vtroctue of the procens 
itself, # cannot be prescribed prior fo, or epart from, that 


proces 

‘On the other band—keeping in mind the conception of 
‘the curriculum given above—while everybody who is 
[participating in the educational process contributes to the 
‘Generation of ideas and meanings, 10 the reorganization 
and application of knowledge, they actually contribute 
‘to the building 6f the eutricura 

‘Foc the sake of the feuithiboess and the integrity of the 
‘educational proces, it is important that whatever of 
‘value bas ecverged fram its experienoes at any otoge should 
‘be conscioutly utlied in the guidance of the subsequent 
expericoces. The learning tbat is to follow and the 
‘manner in which it isto follow should at least be partly 
determined by the experiences that have preceded, in 
order thatthe learning be continuous and fully educative. 
Consequently, the guidance of such a owing and evolving 
‘process cannct be done quite adequately epart from and 
‘ror to, that process, however eficiently it may be dane, 

‘Thus curriculum planning ia confronted with « dlerama. 
‘On the ane hand its quite evident that the entire 
1s to the selection of materials, as to the most fruitful and 
adequate edocative enterprises, and as to the organization 
cof both ls & task requiring wide knowledge end insight 
into many Selde of thought, and consequently cannot be 
Jeft in the hands of those whose busioew it ia to deal with 
the learners. On the other band. axy expert planning 
of the educational materials and procenses outside of the 
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(mumedlate practice is Bable to cramp learning and limit 
the creative development of the educative 

‘The solution should lie not iz the choice of any ove of 
these twa alternatives, but in the successfal co-ordination, 
of the two, namely, in finding means by which practice 
‘may make use of expert thought and guidance yet would 
‘feel compelled to, and woud be able to, use the products 
of meh thought in a creative manner, and not be forced 
10 yield to rigid preacri 

Tk ia quite evident that the task of picking out the 
(andamentals from the maltitude of values in our forma- 
lated as well as presently ongoing expecience, of pro- 
jecting the larger dsectives of educatian should be done 
by the co-operative thinking of those who are versed i 
feral edcatioal theory, und who marie: Ch specie 
fields of human knowledge and activities, Tt is their task 
‘to analyse the fundamental coocepts, to point out major 
leading Sean, and to show the educative possibilities of 
certain regions of ectvities and experiences, And as far 
15 it can be foreseen, knowledge of the effects of various 
educational proceies in varying situations and in respect 
(o different types of growing individuals sboald be 
available to those who ae dealing with dhe guidance of 
‘educational practica. 

‘But this general analysis is but one step in curriculum 
planning. These general prisciples, general directives, 
and general concepts are to be translated into, and evolved 
‘rom, the concrete educational situations which vary trom 
moment to moment and from individual to individual, 
{In euch dynamic guidance it is frst necessary to bave 
‘osight into what any particoler situation may hold a8 to 
educative pomibilitie, and then to decide am the means 
and ways through which the values and objectives held as 
of uniform and compelling worth may be realized under 
those particular covditions Thus a discovery and 
se-diacovery ofall the fundamental values is necessary to 
every concrete step in edacetion, and ooe cannot relieve 
[practica from the responsibility for enrriculim conatruc- 
ton. 
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‘Thus, while one can definitely sce the necessity of seme 
sort of planning in advance, based on 1 deeper insight 
into the educational principles and the nature of the rice 
Ineritage and its educative possibilities, ove cannot aver- 
Jook the role of judgment and reasoning evoked on the 
spot, of the need for Sexibility in the planning and 
‘organization of educational experiences. There is 
definite need for a scheme of organization of educational 
activities which would be above the concrete incidentals 
of the peactical processes. But it also is evident that to 
a large degree that scheme cannot be either complete or 
Adequate or fully determined before the actual process is 
under way. The various steps of educational expesiences 
‘cannot be charted in advance, because their educative 
value depends oa evolving circumstances which cannot 
and thould not be detennined betorehand. 

In this confict between the predetermined and pre- 
setibed curriculum and the need of freedom and Hexibility 
forthe selection of the sequences of experiences und their 
subject catter according to changing and evolving needs 
of covcrete and unique situations, a committee of the 
National Society for tbe Study of Education arrived at 
the following conclusion : 

“Tn the proceas of teaching it is necessary that a teacher 
Ihave at hand at any stage of his teaching an outline of the 
(gener altitades, the finer appreciations, the impartast coo 
‘apts and measings. and the generalizations which he wishea 
secure ax part of the outcome of his struction Ae 
ther way of wating the matter is that that part cf the 
‘curriculum thould be planoed ia advance which includes, 
Ge) Ratement of objectives, (2) sequence of experiences 
showa by anaiyus to be reatocably tmiform in waive it 
achieving the objectives, (3) sabject matter fond Wo be 

Feasmably unilorm ax the best Heam of eapaging in the 
Spctete tp expose of Op bees Cotten of 
‘cblevamenis to be dered from the experienees’ 


‘The acceptability of each « compromise depends largely 
‘on the form in which thene prodocte of planning are made 
2 Teeapsinth Yoartook, yp 19-90, 3 
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available to teachers, and in the manner und spirit in 
‘which they are used by them. While tis generally agreed 
‘that the statement of major objectives should come from. 
wider considerations than any one single perron can. 
command, itis equally imperative that this statement of 
Objectives should continuously incorporate whatever bas 
bbeen evolved in practice. And, on the other hand, in 
order that practice evolve result, principles, end directions 
‘which may be constructively wseful to farther cursiculars 
thinking, i should not be closed to possiblities for 
evelving objectives other than those outhned for it, and 
perhaps equally valuable. 

Tn the preceding discussion it was brought oxt that che 
genera statements of objectives should be translated into 
forms of coucrete experieace that are ever uniqte and 
theselore diferent ; also thet the concrete experience 
tends to evalve objectives ot foreseen in the predeter- 
‘ined outline; that in fat, it quite righty sbould do ao, 
‘This implies bat objectives stated in general terms 
‘ndergo modication fa the proces of ther reaiatce, 
‘which means that from the practice evolve actual objec: 
tives of difterest qualitative content from those outlined, 
while a specific statement of objectives would inevitably 
lead to a rigid, uncreative, unproductive and uniform 
‘dacation. 

There is a fucdamental difference between major 
objectives devoid of any specific qualitative content, 
‘which serve only as a guide in desing with the formation 
‘of specific qualitatively positive attitades, ways of 
thinking, and modes of candnct, and those that definitely 
‘precribe oertain ways of behaviour, a certain content of 
learning, and certain processes of learning. 

‘Thus, for instance, x democratic attitede of mind is en 
objective that in majo lines gives some guidance to ways 
‘of behaving and thinking. Yet it does not limit the mind, 
to any particular content of the concept democracy. 
‘Such particalar conteots are to be created in the educative 
‘process. On the other hand, an objective such a8 obeying 
the law, which i today considered ane of the major and. 
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‘most desirable of civic attitudes, express 2 positive 
content of certain attitedas; when it is included in same 
cedncative process it does not pemalt new thought to be 
‘applied to it; It not only shuts off other attitudes, but it 
also wil not slow tts owe reeanstruction. ect, 
i educatian is to be traly dynamic and Ubert 
latter type of objectives, or the experiences that foster 
such objectives, sbould ot have a place among the 
directives of educational experiences ; while the former 
type, if considered not mevely as an item of an outline 
Dt asa directive to creative thinking and experiencing in 
the development of educative situations, can serve at a 
‘eal guideline to educational thinking and to the selection 
of experiences and ways of creating those experiences 

Stil more danger of an arbitrary Umnitation throngh the 
‘curriculum is involved in the proposal of the committee 
‘0 outline those experiences and subject matter which are 
of a" reasonably ” uniform value i achieving objectives, 
‘As no Iwo experiences are exactly alike, s0 no two educa: 
‘onal situations, when sot artificially controlled, are 
exactly alike; noe do they bolé uniform educative 
‘possiblities for every one participating. Consequently, 
any atterapt to chart the educational situstion and ite 
‘experiences in advance will inevitably becorpe inhibitive 
‘to the full educational atilization of the factors and 
‘possibilities evolving during the process of learning, 
Cansidering the unique course which the continuity of & 
‘genuine experience may take, and also considering the 
‘educative possibilities inherent i> the freedom to follow 
‘that particular cours, it i hardly conosivable how an 
Advance ovtlive of educational experiences can belp 
education, except when made in terms fortbering critical 
‘thought ia tbe process of practice. 

he ways ahd means thecugh which any partcalar 
Individaal, of any particular group of leamery, ia to 
achieve those objectives which may be considered us of 
‘uniform value to all, must be snited to ther partewar 
‘eede and interests, if they are to be fully educative and 
folly contribatlve towards the achievement of those 
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objectives; and consequently no particular course of 
‘expectenos can be considered as of uniform educative 
‘value unless this sequence and course is conceived in a 
‘very general sense. In this latter case, however, it would 
not be @ sequence of educative experiences, bat rather & 
general direction for selection and guidance of those 
experiences. During the course of an educative expert- 
ence unforeseen possibilities of activities always emerge, 
and for the sake of the maxiaum development of the 
individual, a3 wel as for the sake of the maximum 
‘educative effects of the activities undertaken, it ix 
‘necessary that these possibilities be utllited in the further 
ccondoct of educational expericoces. This means that the 
‘sequences of educative experiences be determined pro- 
(ressively as the process goes an and not befareband. 

‘ie silky to make poate in shay Gregg 
ja the ability to make in widely diverging 
situations serve, as they come up, a the modiam for 
‘education. Whereas in some cases a manual project will 
‘be quite helpful in fostering, for instance, co-operative 
‘attitudes, in some other cases the solution of algebraic 
robleris may accomplish the same end. We must not 
forget that what no experience is able, or i not able, to 
{oater does not depend on the kind of experience as viewed 
fn isolation ; it depends on the particular individual 
characteristics tbat this experience has when actually 
‘undergone in connection with other experiences. 

‘There is but one way cut of this dems in cerriculsm 
planning, and that is ta relinquish the outline idea, the 
[prescription idea. 

Cumcuhum thinking shout not attempt to provide 
exact charta for educational experiences, nar give any 
Figid prescriptions es to the materials 10 be wed in 
connection with educational activities. Instead it shoul 
ty to provide principles and materiols to Chink with in a 
fective manner in dealing with educational practice. 
‘The vahve of curriculum planning does not so much Be 
in its ability to peovida exact maps to be followed, as it 
dogs in furnishing those guiding the learning procece with 
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‘2 broad and critical outlook, sensitivity to possilites 
that lie in each evolving situation, and ability to ace the 
relations that the particular experience hax with as many 
‘possible generai principles and implications involved i, 
every single experience 

Planning conceived of as a mapping out of cea 
and particular objectives is conducive to a static educa 
tion, What is desirable is planning in the sense of 
developing broad and thorough knowledge as to the way 
certain experiences foster certain ovtlooks, as to how 
certain bodies of facts grouped in a certain way will 
influence thought and conduct ; as to what cues towards 
better and fuller experience can be found in the situation, 
athand. An outlise of major objectives, major concepts, 
‘experiences, is very belptal, but it shoold not serve a8 an 
‘exact map, and if should not became a substitute for a 
living curriculum tbat is based on insight into the workings 
of the mind and the particuler cves as to possibilities of 
growth tbat spring from the individual character of exch 
experience. 

‘There is no doubt that mazy practice! dificulties wre 
connected with this programme. In the first place, the 
sthole basis of esmeulum thinking has to be shifted from 
concrete materials and subject matter to the functional 
principles of thought, organizing concepts, and leading 
ideas. More emphasis is to be given to the methods of 
experiencing than to the finished and completed contents 
of experience. The practicability of this programme 
demands, too, « teacher with » preparation very diferent 
from the present training available, as well as greater 
cooperntive thought between educational theory and 
‘practice, and continvous viglance as to possiblities for 
the reconstruction of the curriculum fa the process of ity 
practice. 

w 

At present efforts are not lacking to organize education 
around the vital experiences of learners, to throw off the 
yoke of dead mbject matter, and to conduct educative 
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‘experiences in terms of the developing end growing 
individual, 


‘Many of the socalled child-centred schools have broke 
favay at least formally from the traditional curriculum, 
replacing i with units of work, with projects selected on 
(he basis of the vital interests of children, and 

‘with the emphasis on the functional aspect of experiencing 
rather than in terms of the fzished products of experience 

In theae schools an effort is made to integrate curriculum 
building with curriculum practice, and to derive the 
ccrricula out of the coherence of developing experiences 
instead of following 2 predetermined continuity charted 
out by curricula outlined in advance. 

‘Ax these practices are stil new, it shonld not be 
‘expected that they have fully accozmplished what they 
have set out to do. Ia the fret place, there is as yet no 
‘general theory, and no generally adopted method, for the 
Guidance of education in this form ; mor bas the recan 
struction been thocoughgoing i any one particular unit 
of practice. In many if not most cases the educative 
‘experiences still folow im the main line the traditional 
subject matier, the nits of work being introduced as a 
‘italiing clement to break the monotony of mastery. 

Even in thote practices which have anoerely undertaken, 
to organise education in terms of the creative reconstric- 
ton of experience there is often a definite lack of insight 
{nto the izoplications of this new position adopted, due to 
the lack of a sound theoretical basis. As a resull, theoe 
pectic ans whale ae front iocdental ud veel 

of misconceptions and inconsistencies, 28 
4s a failure to free their processes entirely from the 
inflvences of the practices and the treads that they have 
in general rejected 

‘A treat deal of the erroneous practice io the " child 
‘centred ” schools is due precisely to at over-emphais on. 
hild-centredness, or, to be more exact, is due to narrow 
‘conception of the experience of the child, out of which the 
educational activities are to grow. AS the result of & 
wrong reaction against the emphasis on subject matter 
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{found in the tradition type of school, progrestive educt- 
‘tion has regarded the chidl too much as a paychologieal 
phenomenon, failing to realize fully that the expenience 
of the child is « product ofits contact with the objective 
‘materials ofits eavironment. Instead of subject matter 
‘alone daing it, the child only is now dictating educational 


‘procedure. 
‘The interests and needs of chikiren when regarded 


amerely from « poychological standpaint are obvivualy not 
st sutScient basa for the selection and guidance of educa: 
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caganized unit. Single expcriences motivated by soci- 
dental and iomediate interests remain discrete and 
‘educationally unproductive if they are not wed an 4 
‘means for eliciting the fudamental reationahipa between 
Seas, events, and thought procemes if theiz 

4s not guided by seme basic concepts that wil serve as a 
onimon foundation for many concrete experiences and 
as unifying and directing factors, The immediate 
Interests have to be made «vehicle for direct educational 
eaupation, so that they may serve as tools for evelving 
fondamental relations between pheoomena and events, 
foe leading the experiential process iato channels where 
the particular experiences are carried and directed by 
“organising ideas and principles. 

Progressive education is in need of some guidelines 
along which to organize the manifold educative activities 
so that consistent growth wil more surely result from 
them. The familiar guide-lines of different subject, 
matters ae not only useless bat often directly obstructive 
to an education the main concern of which is the fostering 
‘of the integrity of experiesce, and consistent yet exible 
Teasoning and judgment. 

Tt is evident thet the formulation of such guide-lines 
demands a reccesideration and reorganization of current 
educational values and of the ideas contained in the 
aystematized groups ol our race experience. This need 
has already been recognized and some steps have been 
taken toward an analysis of our race experience, of (he 
‘ideas, beliefs and generalizations inherent in the present 
social and cultural stevcture with an alm to finding the 
‘most besic ones for fostering wn intelligent, critical, and 
fensintntontiok a wall a dear wnderetandng of tbe 
forces operating in present day thought. Yet 
relatively Uitte bas been accomplished so far Bhat is of 
‘eal consequence in educative pexctioe. 

‘Another fact often overlocked by the proponents of the 
chikl-centred sebool and of the project metivod, is that by 
tearing dows the structure of segregated eubjects and by 
reorganizing educative experiences around the units of 
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‘work or centres of interests, earning ia not necessarily 
‘made dynamic, in the sense that all that is learned 
Ddecames effective in the conduct of the learner and ean be 
ppat to use in further leaming. Edueati 

‘around centres of interests can exsily beoome & means for 
imparting static knowledge, by failing to make its 
enterprises vital enough or by failing to provide for 
experiences that are fully continuous and fally an out- 
sronth of preceding experiences. 

"This latter defect ia very frequently present in practices 
in child-centeed school At present, due to lack af 
research on. this particular problem, there is very little 
understanding of how the familiar contiouity of the 
mabjeet-matter may be replaced by the continuity of 
‘enterprises 30 that @ consistency in the generation of 
ideas, meanings, concepts, and otber tools of thought and 
‘conduct will be achieved 

‘The sequences of units of work, and of the Jearnings 
resulting from thie occupation with them, ax practised at 
resent, show that in the general guidance of educative 
‘experiences the principles of an integrated and well 
rounded development of experience are not inown of 
aplad a hay 0 they cmd be, Standen for he 
e and development of usits of work are meagre 
Stee akiy or ter petite Coser 
‘of the Jearoers’ immediate interests, inclinations, and 
babits 

Tu view of this itis natural to find thet tbove learnings 
having to do with habits, skills, and the development of 
sore immediate interest, and which are those offering 
limited methods of work. are the anes planned for most 
conscigusly and adequately. The wider range of inte. 
lectual and social interests and abilities, and the means 
‘of secaring intelligent thonght in the larger problerss of 
cultural and social Iie, are much less satisfactorily 
provided for, chiefly because itis sot known what in these 
fields is basically important. Observation of progremive 
schools shows us that while odveatom imow quite 
Gefinitly how to promote, through « osrtain unit of werk, 
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skills, habits, and some specific Knowledge, they are at 
Jus as to the wider intellectual and social implications 
involved in the activities and occupations st band. This 
‘means, that while the concrete and immediate objectives, 
directly realizable through short-span ctivitle, wre 

‘quite consciously, those objectives which require 

continuities of activities, and which cannot be 
achieved directly, are left more o less to.a chance develop 
went. 

‘Wider interests, subtler and more general ideas, as well 
4a more involved attitudes of mind and methods of 
thought, requite a consistency in the type and content of 
educational activities, extending over longer periods of 
time. The present organization of the units of work 
‘hronghout progressive schools shows litte of such con 
sistency and of an adequate cumolative and integrative 
rowth of ideas and methods of thought and roodart. 
sits of work follow each ather on the basis of what the 
learners incidentally happen to be interested in. They 
reveal Hittle evidence of being directed in terms of cuzula- 
tive, consistent growth, of being concerned with the 
learner's ability to handle problems, or even with the type 
‘of problem presented. They show an inadequacy of & 
Dasis for directed expansion. for « deepening of the 
methods of thought and a cumulative integration and 
organisation af past experience In fact, they often 
reveal a direct dixcootiouity trom ane grade to another; 
frequently even from one unit to another, They are not 
always selected and developed with » continuovs upwerd 
‘rend in ways and contents of experience strictly io mind, 
‘And tothe extent tbat this not don,t that extent 

‘and consistent growth of the learaing experience 
impouible ; to that extent learning remains incidental 
and wasteful ; and to that extest, too, past expecience 
cannot function to its fal capacity as a belpful basis for 
a better organization of subsequent learning experience 
Sombe learning always remains ioert, soime knowledge is 
always fragmentary and unotilized, and the total result 
{quite fails to measure up to the potential possibilities 
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‘Another factor which can be considered as instrumental 
in static and discontincous learning is the tendency of 
Drogremive schools to Isam too heavily on the couerete 
‘and deseriptive in their choice of educative activities, and 
in their emphasis on the leaming provided by thete 
Immediate enjoyment, fctnal informatian, and a widen 
ing of experience without its corresponding intensifying 
through imerteistions of meanings and ideas, are the 
biel outcomes reautting from this imitation ot liledike 
situations to the concrete and descriptive type. Thought 
procenes aud learning activities are prevailingly guided 
‘by centres of interest sach as histaric epochs, geographic 
cor racial ureas, present-day institutions, und thote of 
Primitive life. Learning, as well as the procenes of 
‘experiencing, is thos carried by concrete fats, or by groups 
of concrete facts rather thas by ideas and concepts, or by 
principles of interpretation of concrete facts and events, 

Centres of activity tke these, while not inherently 
limiting learning to the information and concepts inherent, 
in them as factual units, nevertheless are not particularly 
conducive to the development of concepts and ideas 
[ponsaased of greater power, noc are they directly conducive 
{to the elicitation of those generalisations, relationships, 
and principles that enable thought to grasp mare eas 
and roore intelligently wider ranges of concrete facts of 
experience without being submerged i ther, The 
concrete and existentiaily mited units are, of course, 
‘useful, as they provide a wide range of direct experience 
‘and enjoyment, and satiaty the natura) curiosity to know 
‘moee about things with which some acquaimtancesbip 
slready exists, Under adequate guidance they also can 
‘be used to provoke good thinking and important generali- 
zations and judgments. But as long as tbe grouping of 
learning activities is manifestly centred around the factual 
(he earoer's attention mast algo be focusted on the factual, 
and the resukt i concentration on the disintagrated, 
varelated knowledge clinging to such units and failure to 
make any serious eflort to clcit the more far-reachity and 
furdamental relationships of thingn, events, and ideas. 
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‘There are many binding concepts and relations 
bsolutely fundamental foc the intelligent understanding 
of the human being and his eaviremment in the wider 
sense which, though they become actualized in diferent 
con of ie in indvidealy diferent way, are 
nevertheless common to many specific experiences, 
jects or unite of work sbould serve as a means tar 
‘understanding, acd at the same time for evolving, such 
fqeoeral principles of understanding They should not 
bnit themselves to the {actual and informational coly, 
‘or even (o the immediate appreciations and understand 
ing. They should endeavour to reach, through the 
specific, and by the immediate qualitative content of the 
specific. the general, and the fundamental. 

‘This abould by no means be taken a5 an advocacy of 
abstract Imowledge or a5 a sponsorship of ideas dli- 
connected fram concrete actuality. The present revolt 
‘against abstract education is not, i fect, a revolt against 
abstract ideas. as such, but against the method of acquiring 
fv arriving at those ideas An individual withost the 
necessary basis or tools for abstract thought is at the 
wercy of a multitude of concrete experiences, unable to 
cfiect any control or mastery. Yet on the other hand, 
abstract ideas lee their potency. have in fect never core 
into existence, when they are Bot dizectly derived from, 
and again applied to, the concrete. They thus become 
teaseless aymibols, and as such ace inefective in actom) 
experiance, The aim of education, therefore, should be 
to wake clear fundamental abstractions and generaisa- 
tions theoagh che medium of concrete experience, thus 
Pevidng the ional with the mecnary one for 
tegrating the concrete manifold by means of the 
‘Weneralitien and for seeing and creating fundamental 
relationships between ideas and facts. 

Hf progressive education wert to make use of fdeas and 
concepts together with the direct, concrete, descriptive 
‘and factual, units of woek or centres of activity world nok 
only offer 8 greater Bexibilty of ideas, a greater contimulty 
‘of experience and school work, but would also provide & 
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‘wary adequate basis for the consideration of individual 
Aifferences, without isolating the groups following diferent 
interests. Thus, for instance, by taking the function idea 
‘as un organizing principle, the learning process can utilize 
all types of concrete enterpeises from carpentry to the 
solution of algebraic problem, thus satistying the difering 
imdividual needs and interests: it ia able to provide 
concrete immediate experiences and at the same time have 
‘the school experience organized in such a way that the 
specific serves asa tool for forming the general principle 
‘The specific facts, even groupe of facts, stay static and 
inolated if some common organizing principle, some 
fundamental idea, does not tie them in a dynamic unity. 
‘A-unity not based on the unity of the guiding dea but on 
the unity of concrete experience easily becomes uniformity 
‘The advantage of grouping projects around some 
Jeading idea rather than around soese existential unit can 
be observed in still another aspect. Projects. this 
‘organized will hot set any lsat to the expansion or the 
intensity of any field or phase of experience. One can 
let travel through a wide range of ronterials and facta 
‘rom different Sells of knowledge, trom diferent areas of 
bbuman experience, of one cap’ intensively deepen a 
fimited field. In this way x maximum satisfaction of 
individual needs and & maxizour realization of, creative 
[power can be achieved without splitting the school into 
different separate groups. Yet at the same time, the 
logic of phenomena and ideas wil not be neglected. 
‘Progressive education, by organizing learning around 
seltinitiated and setFcondocted activities caled tor by 
the immediate interests of the participants and by the 
experiential situations thos created, hes marked 
rom the standards and principles of vondeting 
Yearning that roled traditional efvcation. It bas shown, 
‘that important acd educative iearning can rerult from 
‘cocapaiica with subject matter the sequence and organ 
sation of which are determined by evalving problems, and 
‘ot scodesically. But this move can be regarded only 
‘52 ital step towands the educatioval reconstruction 
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aired at by progressive practices. A dificlt constroc- 
dive task yet lies aheed—the task of evolving standards 
sand principles necessary for guiding such self.conducted 
activities. A consistent intellectual organisation of 
knowledge and integrity of experience carmat be achieved 
by incidental and haphazard practices lacking in coa~ 
tinuity in purpose and result, Nor can it be expected 
that the wastery of the fundamentals of intelligent 
‘experiencing wil resalt (com a mere variety of incidentally 
chosen. saruplings of activities and subject matters. The 
educative experience, however Sexible in its particular 
contents, hat to be cumulatively continaous in 
totality; and its single parts, in process as well a9 in 
content have to be consistent with its evelving purpose 
and direction 

‘With regard to curculum building and curriculum 
planning this means that though the particular contents 
of any patticslar evolving curriculom are determined by 
the continuity af experience iz the corresponding unit of 
educational practice, on the whole certain fundamental 
principles of knowing and experiencing, as well as some 
basically important subject matters, should serve ax 
‘guide lines by which learning of a more pereuanent value 
‘and extensive application can be dicted from occupations 
of an immediate chacacter. It is the task of progreasive 
‘curriculum planning 1o extract trom our beritage of 
Imowledge, ideas, and thooght, those elements thet are 
‘fundamental in Various types of experience and which can, 
serve as consistent guides for learning without delimiting 
ita rela in advance. 
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